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BOOK xn. 

N«*tor, la the name of the alUei, deuuuids tuoooim of IdooMBi 
•minit their enemies the Daoniana. Mentor, wiw is deeiroos to ei 
bush proper regulations for the internal Boremment of Salenti 
and to employ tlie people in agriculture, finds means to satisfy th 
with a hundrad noUe Cretans, under the command of Telemadi 
After their departure, Mentor proceeds to a minute examinatioi 
the citT and uie port : and having acquainted himself with en 
particular, he prevails upon Idomenens to institute newprinciitlet 

Sovemment and commerce; to divide his peofde into seven claai 
istinguithing them with respect to their rank and quality by i 
ferent nabits; to retrendiluzurv and unnecessary arts, and toemp 
the artificers in husbandry, w\dch he brings into just reputation. 

The allies had now pitched their tents; and t 
field was covered with rich pavilions of all colour 
in which the weary Hesperians resigned themseh 
to sleep. In the mean time, the princes and thi 
retinue having entered the city, were struck wi 
astonishment to see so many magnificent building 
which had risen in so short a time; a city of whi 
BO formidable a war had retarded neither the grow 
nor the decoration. 

They admired the wisdom and vigilance of Id 

meneus who had founded so splendid a kingdom ; a 

^J concluding that the confederacy against the Daunia 

j^ *■ would acquire great strength by the accession of su 

^^^v.' an ally, they invited him to come into it. Idomene 

thought it reasonable to comply, and promised the 

troops ; but as Mentor was perfectly acquainted wi 

ail that was necessary to render a kingdom flouris 

ing, he had reason to believe that the power of Id 

. meneus was not so great in reality as in appearanc 
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he therefore took him aside, and addressed him to 
this effect: — 

'* You see that our endeavours have not been un-> 
successfiil: we have secured Salentum from destruc- 
tion, but you only can raise her to glory. The govern- 
ment of the people depends upon you; and it is your 
task to emulate the wisdom of Minos, and show that 
you are worthy of your descent. I continue to speak 
freely to you, supposing that you love truth, and 
despise flattery. While these princes were praising 
your magnificence, I could not but reflect in silence 
upon your temerity." At the word temerity, Ido- 
meneus changed countenance, his eyes sparkled, his 
dieeks glowed, and he' was upon the point of inter- 
rupting Mentor by expressions of resentment. ** I 
Bee," says Mentor, in a voice that was modest and 
respectful, though not faltering or irresolute, '*that 
the word temerity has given you offence; and I con- 
fess that if it had been used by any other than 
myself, your displeasure would have been just; for 
there is a respect due to kings ; and they have a 
jealous sensibility, which even t&ose who reprove 
them should be careful not to wound. To them, the 
voice of truth is sufliciently displeasing, however gen- 
tle the terms : but I hoped that you would have per- 
mitted me to speak of your faults without a studied 
softness of expression ; that you would have indulged 
me in my design of accustoming you to hear things 
called by their names, and of teaching you to disco- 
ver what others think, when their respect suppresses 
their thought: if you would not resign yourself to 
voluntary deception, you must always conceive more 
than is said, when the subject is to your disadvantage. 
A» to myself, I am ready to soften my expressions, 
if they must be softened : but it would surely be more 
for your interest, that a man absolutely neutral in 
your afiairs, without interest, connexion, or depend- 
ence, should, when he speaks to you in private, speak 
piam. No other will ever dare to do it; you wUl be 
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, condemned to see Truth imperfectly: yon wfll be 

stranger to her face, for she will never appear befo 
you but in a gaudy veiL" 
j Idomeneus, whose first impatience had aiready 0a 

\ sided, began now to be ashamed of his weaknet 
I " Tou see," said he to Mentor, '* what constant fit 
I tery will do. I owe to you the preserration of n 
1 new kingdom ; and there is no truth that I shall n 
think myself happy to hear from yoar lips. Remei 
ber, witn pity, that I have been long tainted with t 
poison of adulation; and thfit, even in my misfc 
tunes, I was still a stranger to truth. Alas 1 no mi 
has ever loved me enough, to say what he thoug 
I should be displeased to hear." 

The heart of Idomeneus melted as he spoke, tl 
tears started to his eyes, and he embraced Ment 
<' with gpreat tenderness. *' It is with the utmost r 

ll gret, said Mentor, *' that I give you pain ; but I a 

constrained ; I cannot betray you by concealing trutl 
could you act otherwise In my place ? If you ha' 
always been deceived till now, it was because ji 
chose to be deceived; it was because yon feared 
find sincerity in those that were to give you comm 
Have you sought those who were most disintereste 
those who were most likely to contradict you ? Ha^ 
you preferred such as were least, devoted to yoi 
pleasure, and their own interest; such as appear* 
most capable of opposing your passions when tlu 
were irregular, and your sentiments when they we] 
uniust ? When you have detected a flatterer, ha\ 
you banished }A from your presence, and wit] 
drawn your confidence from those whom you suspec 
ed ? Have you done what those do who love trutl 
and deserve to know it ? Have you now fortituc 
to suffer the humiliation of hearing those truths t 
which you are condemned ? Let me make the exper 
' ment : I must again tell you, that what has gained yc 
I so much praise, deserves censure. While you ai 
surrounded with enemies, and yet a foreigner in tl 
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co unt r y , yon dream only of adorning your new dty 
with magnificent buildings: to tliis, as you have con- 
fessed to me, you have sacrificed your repose, and in 
this you have exhausted your wealth. You have 
thought neither of augmenting your people, nor of 
cultivating the country : does not your power depend 
(wholly upon a numerous people, and a country highly 
cultivated for their subsistence ? A long peace u 
necessary, at tha first establishment of a state, for] 
increasing the people; and you ought, at present, 
think of nothing but agriculture andlegislation. Ton 
have been hurried, by a vain ambition, to the brink 
of a precipice : and to gain the appearance of beingr 
great, you have sapped the foimdations of substantial 
grandeur. Let these errors be corrected without^ 
delay; suspend all these works of idle magnificence; 
renounce the pomp that will reduce your new city to^ 
ruins ; relea^ your people from fatigue, and endea- 
vour to facilitate marriage, by procuring them plenty. 
Remember that you are ft Mng, only m proportion 
as you have subjects to govern ; and that the measure 
of your power, is not the extent of your dominions, 
but the number of their inhabitants. Let your terri- 
tory be fertile, however small ; and let it swarm with 
people at once well disciplined and industrious; and 
if you can make these people love you, you will be % 
more powerful, more happy, and more glorious, than J 
all the conquerors that have ravaged the earth." x 

** What shall I do then," said Idomeneus, ** with 
respect to the princes that have solicited me to join 
the confederacy ? Shall I confess to them the weak- 
ness of my state ? It is, indeed, true, that I have 
neglected agriculture, and even commerce, notwith- 
ftanding the uncommon advantages of my situation; 
I thought only of making a magnificent city ! but must 
I, then, my dear Mentor, dishonour myself in the 
presence of so many kings, by acknowlednng my 
indiscretion ? If it must be done, I will do it ; and I 
win do it readily, whatever mortification I suffsr t lor 

12 
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you hare taught me, that aking is bom for hit people, 
owes himself wholly to them, and ought always to 
prefer the public welfare to Ids own reputation." 

*< This sentiment," said Mentor, ** is worthy the Ei- 
ther of his people; and for this, and not for the vain 
magnificence of your city, I reverence you as a king 
worthy of the name. But your honour must be pre- 
served, even for the advantage of your state: leave 
this to me : I will make these princes believe, that 

Jrou are engaged to establish Ulysses, if he is yet 
iWng, or hu son if he is dead, in the government of 
his kingdom, and drive the suitors of Fenelope from 
Ithaca by force. They will at once perceive that this 
cannot be effected without numerous troops ; and will, 
therefore, readily consent that you shall at first afford 
them but a slight assistance against the Daunians." 

At these words, Idomeneus appeared like a man 
suddenly relieved from a burden that was crushing 
him by its weight : " This, indeed," said he, " my 
dear Mentor, will preserve my reputation, and the 
honour of this rudng city, by hiding its weakness 
from the neighbouring states. But with what ap- 
pearance of truth can it be pretended, that I am 
about to send troops to Ithaca, for the establishment 
of Ulysses, or at least of Telemachus, while Tele- 
machus himself is engaged in war against the 
Daunians ?" <* Be in no pain about that," replied 
Mentor: **I will say nothing that is false. The 
vessels that you are fitting out to establish your 
commerce, will sail to the coast of Epirus, and will 
effect two purposes at once : they will bring back 
the foreign merchants, whom high duties have driven 
from Salentum ; and they will seek intelligence of 
Ulysses : if he is still living, he cannot be far from 
the seas that divide Greece from Italy ; and it has 
been confidently reported, that he has been seen 
among the PhoBuicians. But if Ulysses should not 
be found, your vessels will render an important ser- 
vice to his son : they will spread terror, with the 
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name of Telemachus, through all Ithaca and the 
neiffhhoTirmg country, where it is now believed that 
he IS dead as well as his father : the suitors of Pene- 
lope will be struck with astonishment to learn that 
he is returning with the forces of a powerful ally ; 
the Ithacans will be awed into obedience ; imd 
Penelope will be encouraged to persist in her refusal 
of a second husband. Thus will you render service 
to Telemachus, while he is rendering service to you 
by taking your place in the confederacy against thd 
Daunians. ' ** Happy is the king," said Idomeneus» 
"that is favoured with such counsel; but doubly 
happy is he, who feels its importance, and improves 
it to his advantage I A wise and faithful friend is 
better than a victorious army ; yet kings too often 
withdraw their c<mfidence from the faithful and the 
wise, of whose virtue they stand in awe, and resign 
themselves to flatterers, of whose perfidy they have 
no dread. I fell myself into that fatal error ; and I 
will relate to you the misfortunes that I drew upon 
myself, by a connexion with a fidse friend, who 
flattered my passions, in hopes that, in my turn, I 
should gratify his." 

Mentor found it easy to convince the allies, that 
Idom^ieus ought to take charge of the affiedrs of 
Telemadius, while Telemaqhus was, on his behalf, 
engaged in this confederacy; and they. were well 
satisfied to have among them the son of the great 
Ulysses, with an hundred Cretan youth, whom Ido- 
meneus had got under his command : these young 
men were the flower of the nobility, whom Idome- 
neus had brought from their native country, and 
whom Mentor had advised him to send in this expe- 
dition. *' It is necessary," said he, * ' to increase the 
number of your people during peace ; but, to prevent 
a national insensibility to mOitary honour, and igno- 
rance of military art, it is proper to send the young 
nobility into foreign service : Uiis, by connecting the 
idea of a soldier's character, with that of noUe de- 
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scent and elevated rank, will be sufficient to kindle 
and keep alire a national sense of glory, a love of 
arms, a patience of fatigue, a contempt of death, and 
even an experimental knowledge of the art of war." 

The confederate princes departed from Salentum, 
well content with Idomeneus, and charmed with the 
wisdom of Mentor. They were also highly pleased 
to be accompanied by Telemachus : but Telemachus 
was overwhelmed with grief, when he came to part 
with his friend. While the kings were taking their 
leave of Idomeneus, and vowing to preserve their 
alliance inviolable for ever. Mentor held Telemachus 
to his breast in a transport of silent tenderness, and 
found himself wet with his tears : ** 1 have no joy," 
said Telemachus, " in the seardi of glory ; I feel no 
passion but grief, at our separation ; and think that 
the &tal time is returned, when the Egyptians forced 
me. from your arms, to a distant country, without 
hope of seeing you again." Mentor soothed him 
with words of gentleness and comfort: *' This sepa- 
ration," said he, "is very different from that in 
Egypt ; it is vcduntary, it will be short, and it will 
be rewarded with glory. You must love me, my 
son, with less tenderness and more fortitude : you 
must accustom yourself to my absence, for the time 
is coming when we must part for ever I and you 
should learn what is right, rather from the inspira- 
tion of wisdom and of virtue, than from the pre- 
sence of Mentor." 

The goddess, who was concealed imder the figure 
of Mentor, then covered Telemachus with her asgiB, 
and diffused within him the spirit of wisdom and 
foresight, of intrepid courage and gentle moderation, 
virtues which so rarely meet. " Go," said she, 
'* wherever you are called by duty, without consider- 
ing whether it be dangerous or safe : a prince may 
avoid danger, with less disgrace, by declining a war, 
than by keeping aloof in battle. Th e courage of him, 
who commands others, should never be doubtful: if 
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it is desirable that a nation should preserve its prince, 
it is still more desirable that the prince should pre- 
serve his honour. Remember, that the command- 
er of others should also be their example, and ex- 
cite the courage of his army by a display of his own. 
Fear no danger, then, O Telemachus I but rather 
perish in the combat, than bring your valour into 
question. The sycophants, who would appear most 
forward in persuading you not to expose yourself to 
danger, when danger is become necessary, would be 
the first to whisper that you wanted courage, if you 
should take their advice. Do not, however, incur 
danger unnecessarily : courage is a virtue only in pro- 
portidh as it is directed by prudence ; without pru- 
dence, it is a senseless contempt of life, a mere 
brutal ardour. Precipitate courage secures no ad- 
vantage : he who, in danger, does not possess the 
perfect recollection of his mind, is rather furious 
than brave ; and is superior to fear, only as he is 
incapable of thought : in proportion as he is free 
from perturbation, he is timid, and, if he does not 
fly, is in confusion : his mind is not at liberty to 
dispense proper orders, nor to seize and improve the 
transient but important opportunities, which arise 
in battle, of distressing the enemy, and doing service 
to his country. If he has the ardour of a soldier, 
he has not the discernment of a commander ; neither 
has he that courage which is requisite in the private 
man ; for the private man ought to preserve, in the 
heat of action, such presence of mind as is necessary 
to understand and obey the orders of his officer. 
He that exposes himself rashly, interrupts the order 
and discipline of the troops, gives an example of 
pernicious temerity, and frequently exposes the 

whole army to irretrievable disadvantages Those 

who prefer the gratification of their own idle ambi- 
tion to the security of a common cause, deserve 
rather punishment than reward. 

' Be careful, my dear son, to ay<nd precipitatioii, 
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eyen in the pumiit of glory ; for glory in to be ao 
quired only by waiting in patient tranquillity for tbi 
moment of adyantage. Virtue is more reyered, ii 
proportion as she appears to be quiet, placid, and 
imassuming. As the necessity of exposing youneL 
to danger increases, so should your expedients, yom 
foresight, and your courage. Remember also t< 
ayoid whateyer may draw upon you the enyy o! 
your associates, and neyer let the success of anothei 
excite enyy in you : giye praise liberally to what 
eyer shall merit praise : yet never commend a mixe^ 
character, indiscriminately ; display the good witl 
pleasure, hide the bad, and let it not be remembered 
but with compasfdon. Neyer decide in the pre- 
sence of old commanders, who haye all the experi- 
ence that you want : hear their opinions with de- 
ference, consult them, solicit the assistance of the 
most skilful, and neyer be ashamed to attributi 
your best actions to their counsel. 

"Lastly, never listen to any discourse whid 
tends to make yon jealous or mistrustful of othei 
ahie&. Speak your mind to them with confidence 
and ingenuity. If you think their behaviour to yov 
has been exceptionable, open your heart at once, 
and tell them why you thhik so : if they are capa- 
ble of feeling the noble generosity of this conduct, 
they will be delighted with it ; and you will find 
no difficulty in obtaining from them all the con* 
cessions that you can reasonably expect. If theu 
insensibility is so gross, that the rectitude of thit 
behaviour is lost upon them, you wiU, at least, 
haye gained an experimental Imowledge of whal 
may be expected fi:om them ; you will order matten 
so, that you may have no more contest with them 
during the war ; and you will have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with on their account. But, above 
all, be careful never to drop the least hint of yom 
d[iq>lea8ure, before the sycophants who are ever imsi 
tp sow jealioqsy and division. I will remain here, 
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continued Mentor, '* to assist Idomeneus in taking 
those measures .^hich are indispensably necessary 
for the good of his people ; and for completing the 
correction of those faults which evil counsellor! 
and flatterers have seduced him to commit, in the 
establishment of his new kingdom." 

At this slight censure of Idomeneus, Telemachus 
could not help expressing some surprise at his con- 
duct, not without some mixture of contempt. But 
Mentor checked him in a tone of severity : ** Do you 
wonder," said he, *' that the most estimable of men 
are men still ; and, among the innumerable snare« 
and perplexities which are inseparable from royalty, 
discover some traces of human infirmity ? In Idome- 
neus, the ideas of pomp and magnificence have been 
planted and nurtured from his youth ; and where is 
the philosopher, who, in his place, would always have 
been superior to flattery ? He has, indeed, sufl^ered 
himself to be too much influenced by those in whom 
he confided ; but the wisest kings, whatever is their 
precaution, are often deceived. A king .cannot do 
every thing himself: he must, therefore, have minis- 
ters, and in these ministers he must confide : besides, 
a king cannot know those that surround him, so 
well as they are known by others ; for in his pre- 
sence they never appear without a mask; and 
every artifice that cunning can devise, is practised 
to deceive him. Alas ! my dear Telemachus, your 
own experience will confirm this truth but too welL 
We never find either the virtues or abilities in man- 
kind that we seek; and with whatever diligence and 
penetration we study their characters, we are every 
day mistaken in our conclusions. We can never 
avail the public of all the virtues and abilities that 
we find ; for the best men have their prejudices, 
their aversions, and their jealousies : they will sel- 
dom give up any opinion, however singular, or re- 
nounce any foible, however pernicious. The greater 
tiie dominion, the more numerous must be Uie 
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ministry ; for there will be more that the prince 
cannot do himself, and, therefore, more that he must 
do by others; and the greater the nimiber of those 
to whom he must delegate his authority, the more 
liable he is to be somewhere mistaken in his choice. 
He who is a severe censor of kin^ to-day, would 
to-morrow govern much worse than those whom 
he condenms ; and if he was intrusted with the same 
power, would commit the same faults, and many 
others much greater. A private station, if a man 
has some degree of natural eloquence, conceals de- 
fects, displays shining talents to advantage, and 
makes him appear worthy of all the posts that he 
does not fill : but authority brings a man's abilities 
to a severe test, and discovers great faults, which 
the shades of obscurity concealed. Greatness re- 
sembles those glasses which represent every object 
larger than it is ; every defect seems to expand in 
an elevated situation ; where things, in themselves 
small, are, in their consequences, great, and the 
slightest faults excite vehement o|q>osition. A prince 
is an individual, whose conduct tiie whole world is 
perpetually employed to watch, and disposed to con- 
demn. He is judged with the utmost rigour by those 
who can only guess at his situation ; who have not 
the least sense of the difficulties that attend it ; and 
who expect, that, to answer their ideas of perfec- 
tion, he should be no longer a man. A king, how- 
ever, can be no more ; his goodness and his wisdom 
are bounded by his nature : he has h amours, pas- 
sions, and habits, which it is impossible he ^ould 
always surmount ; he is continually beset by self- 
interest and cunning ; he never fincU the assistance 
that he seeks ; he is perpetually led into mistakes* 
sometimes by his own passions, and sometimes by 
those of his ministers, and can scarcely repair one 
fault before he falls into another. Such is the situa- 
tion even of those kings who have most wisdom, and 
most virtue ; and the longest and best reign is too 
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short, and too defective, to correct, at the end, what 
has iindesignedly heen done amiss in the beginning. 
Such evils are inseparable from royalty ; and human 
weakness must sink under such a load. Kings should 
be pitied and excused ; should not they be pitied 
who are called to the government of an innumerable 
multitude whose wants are infinite, and who cannot 
but keep every faculty of those who would govern 
them well upon the stretch ? Or, to speak freely, 
are not men to be pitied, for their necessary sub- 
jection to a mortal like themselves ? A god only 
can fulfil the duties of dominion. The prince, how- 
ever, is not less to be pitied than the people ; a 
weak and imperfect creature, the governor of a cor- 
Tupi and deceitful multitude 1" 

"But,** said Telemachus, with some vivacity, 
** Idomeneus has already lost Crete, the kingdom 
of his ancestors, by his indiscretion : and he would 
have lost Salentum, which he is founding in its 
•tead, if it had not b^n preserved by your wisdom." 

"I confess,'* replied Mentor, *' that Idomeneus 
has been guilty of great faults; but, look through 
Greece, and every other country upon earth, and see 
whether among ttiose that are most improved, you 
OKU find one prince, that is not, in many instances. 
Inexcusable. The greatest men have, in their na- 
toral disposition, and the constitutional character of 
their minds, defects which sometimes mislead them ; 
ftad the best men are those who have fortitude to 
admowledffe these defects, and make conscience of 
rqNuring the mischief that they produce. Do you 
inwigiiift that Ulysses, the great Ulysses your father, 
who is considered as an example by all the sover- 
djgni of Greece, is without weakness and imperfec- 
tioB ? If he had not been favoured with the per- 
petual g^dance and protection of Minerva, how 
oAan would he have sunk under the dangers and 
difficulties to which the wanton malignity of Fortune 
has o^oied him ! How often has the goddess re- 
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stromed and corrected him, that he might walk aa 
in the path of virtue, till he arrived at glory! 
And when you shall see him reign, in all the splen* 
dour of his excellence in Ithaca, do not expect to 
find him perfect. He has been the admiration of 
Greece, of Asia, and of all the islands of the. sea, 
notwithstanding his filings, which, among the 
shining wonders of his character, are forgotten. If 
you, ^so, can thus admire him, and by a happy 
emulation of Ms wisdom and his virtue, transplsunt 
them into your own bosom, you will need no other 
happiness or honour. 

** Accustom yourself not to expect, from the 
greatest men, more than human nature can effect : 
it is common for the inexperience and presumption 
of youth to indulge a severity of judgment, which 
leads them to condemn the characters that they 
ought to imitate, and produces an hopeless indocility. 
You oufi;ht not only to love, respect, and imitate 
your father, notwithstanding his imperfections, but 
you ought also very highly to esteem Idomeneos, 
notwithstanding such parts hf his character and con- 
duct as I have shown to deserve censure. He is na- 
turally sincere, upright, equitable, kind, and muni- 
ficent ; his courage is perfect ; and he spontaneously 
detests fraud, the moment he perceives it : all his 
external qualifications are great, and suitable to his 
rank : his ingenuous disposition to acknowledge his 
errors ; his mild and patient endurance of my severe 
reprehension ; his fortitude against himself, to make 
public reparations for his famts, and thus to place 
himself above the censure of others ; are indubitable 
testimonies, that he has true greatness of mind.-^ 
There are some feults, from which a man of little 
merit may be preserved, by good fortune, or by good 
counsel ; but it is only by an effort of the most exited 
virtue, that a king, who has been so long seduced by 
flattery, can correct his faults : it is moreglorious 
thus to rise, than never to have fallen. The faults 
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of Idomenens are such as almost all kings have 
committed ; but his reparation is such as has been 
made by none. As for myself, while I reproved I 
admired him ; for he permitted my reproof : and 
do you admire him also, my dear Telemachus I it 
is less for his reputation, than your advantage, that 
I give you this counsel." 

By this discourse. Mentor made Telemachus sen- 
sible, that he who judges with severity of others, 
enduigers his own virtue ; especially if they are dis- 
tressed by the perplexities and difficulties of govern- 
ment. '*But it is now," said he, "time to part. 
Farewell I I will wait here, my dear Telemachus, for 
your return. Remember, that those who fear the 
gods, have nothing to fear from men I You will be 
exposed to extreme danger; but remember, that you 
will never be forsaken by Minerva I" 

At this moment, Telemachus became conscious to 
the presence of the goddess ; and he would have 
known that it was the very voice of Minerva that had 
inspired him with fortitude, if she had not imme- 
diately recalled the image of Mentor to his mind, by 
addressing him in the character she had assumed : 
"Remember, "said she, '*my son, the care which I 
took, during your infancy, to render you as wise and 
as brave as your father : do nothing that is unworthy 
of his example, or of my precepts." .. 

The sun had already risen, and tinged the summit I A / ,^, 
of the mountains witn gold, when t he confe derate \ \' 

irtedf rom Salentum, and returned to^eiir 
I>eople. The troops that'h&d been encamped round 
the city, now began to march under their leaders : 
their pikes rose uke a forest on every side : their 
shields glittered in the sun ; and a cloud of dust 
ascended to the sky. The kings were conducted to I 
the plain by Idomeneus aivl Mentor, who attended I 
them to a considerable distance from the city. At 
last they parted, having given and received reciprocal 
testimonies of sincere friendship. And the allifis 
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I being now aeqnAinted with the true ehsneter of 
IdomeneuB, which had suffered w> much by mure* 
preaentatian,hBdnodoubtbnt that the peace would b« 
lasting: they had, indeed, fonned their judgment 
of him, Dot from hia natural aentimenta, but from 
the perniciouH couiuel of flatterervi which he had 
implicitly taken. 

When the simy was gone, Idomenflus led Mentor 
into every quarter of the city. "Let us tee," said 
Mentor, "how many people you have, as well in the 
cityoa the country; let ne number the wholei and 
let us also exiimine how many of them are husband- 

and other neceraariee, your lands will produce ona 
year with another ; we shall then Lnow whether it 
will yield a suiplas for foreign trade. l<et us also 
see how many vessels you have, and how many sulora 
to man them, that wa may be able to judge of your 
strength." He then visited tha port, and went on 
board every vessel; be in formed himself of the sevaiul 
ports to which they traded, wb«t merchandise they 
carried out, and what they brought bock in return ; 
what was the expense of the voyagei what were tha 
loans of the merchanta to each other, and what trad- 
ing societies were established among them, tiiat hs 
might linow whethcrthcir articles were equitable, and 
&iuifully observed. He also inquired, what was tha 
risk of the several voyages, and to what losses the trade 
was exposed, that such restrictions might be made as 
would prevent tha ruin of the merchant*, who som»> 
times, Irom too eager a desire of gwn, undertaka 
what they are not in a condition to accomplish. 

He ordered that bankruptcy should be punished 
with great severity, because it is generally the edlMt 
of rashness and indiBcretion, if not of fraud : he also 
. ftomed r^ulations, by which bankruptcies might 
easily be'prevented : he obliged the merchants to 
give an account of their effects, their profits, their 
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blished for iHis purpose: he ordered that they should 
never be permitted to risk the property of another ; 
nor more than half their own: that they should un- 
dertake, by association, what they could not under- 
take singly ; and that the observance of the condi- ^ \ ""' 
tions of such association should be enforced by ^ ' 
severe penalties. He ordered also that trade should f^y^ ^t ^ 
be perfectly open and free; and, instead of loading - \; ^' ' 
it with imposts, that every merchant, who brought .»"' 
the trade of a new nation to the port of Salentum, ^7 
should be entitled to a reward. 

These regulations brought people in crowds from ■ 
all parts, and the trade of Salentum was like the flux | 
and reflux of the sea: riches flowed in upon it with ■■ 
an impetuous abundance, like wave impelling wave: < 
every thing was freely brought in and carried out of 
the port; every thing that was brought was lisefid, 
and every thing that was carried out, left something 
of greater advantage in its stead. Justice presid^ 
over the port, whidi was the centre of innumerable 
Btitlate, tritit iuO|iiH u seventy; and from thekr% 
towers, tliat were Bt once its ornament and defence, 
freedom, int egrity, an d honour, seemed to call toge- 
Ch'ei* the m^rchanis oriEe^femotest regions of the 
earth : and these merchants, whether they came from 
the shores of the east, where the sun rises from the 
parting wave to begin the day ; or from that bound- 
less ocean, where, wearied with his course, he extin- 
guishes his fires ; all lived together in Salentum, as 
in their native country, with security and peace. 

Mentor then visited the magazines, warehouses, and 
manu&ctories of the interior part of the city. He 
prohibited the sale of all foreign commodities that 
might introduce luxury or effeminacy: he regulated 
the dress and the provisions of the inhabitants of 
every rank ; and the furniture, the size, and orna- 
ments of their houses. He also prohibited all oma- 
moits of silver and gold: ** X know but one thing," » 
wtad he to Idomeneus, * * that can render your people / 
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modest in Uieir expenses — the example of thvir 
prince : it is necessary that there should be a certain 
dignity in your appearance : but your authority will 
be sumciently marked by the guards, and the greai 
officers of your court, that will always attend you. 
As to your dress, be content with the finest cloth of a 
purple colour : let the dress of your principal officers 
be of cloth equally fine : and l ^t your own he dJHtin* 
guishe d only by the colour, and a sliffht embroidery 
dTgoldTround the edge : Afferent coioon will serve 
to distinguish different conditions, without either 
gold or silver, or jewels, and let these c(Jndition» 
be regulated by birth. 

**Put the most ancient and illustrious nobility in 
the first rank: those who are distinguished by perso- 
nal merit, and the authority of office, will be content 
to stand second to those who have been long in pos- 
session of hereditary honour. Men who are not no- 
ble by descent, will readily yield precedence to those 
that are, if you take care not to encourage a false 
opinion of themselves, by raising Ibem too suddenly 
and too high : and never fail to §ntify those with 
praise, who are modest in prosperity, no distinction 
so little excites envy, as that which i» derived from 
ancestors by a long descent. 

** To stimulate virtue, and excite an emulation to 
serve the state, it will be sufficient to reward public 
merit with honorary distinctions, a crown or a statue, 
which maybe made the foundation of a new nobility , 
for the children of those to whom they are decreed. 

** The habit of persons of the first rank may be 
white, bordered with a fringe of gold : they may also 
be distinguished by a gold ring on their finger, and a 
medal of gold impressed with your image tiftnging 
from their neck. Those of the second rank may be 
dressed in blue, with a silver fringe, and be distin- 
guished by the ring without a medal. The third 
rank may be dressed in green, and wear the medal 
without either fringe or jine. The colour of the 
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foorih class may be a fiill yellow ; the fifth a pale 
red ; the sixth a mixture of red and white ; and the 
seventh, a mixture of white and yellow. Dresses of 
these different colours will sufficiently distinguish the 
freemen of your state into seven classes. The habit 
of slaves should be dark grey : and thus each will 
be distinguidh§4 according to his condition, without 
expense ; and every ^t which can only gratify pride, 
will be banished from Salentum. All the artificers, 
^ which are now employed so much to the disadvan- 
tage of their country, will betake themselves to such 
arts as are useful, which are few ; o:^ to commerce or 
agriculture. No change must ever be suffered to 
ts^e place, either in the quality of the stuff or the 
form of the garment : men are, by nature, formed 
for serious and important employments ; and it is 
unworthy of them to invent affected novelties in the 
clothes that cover them, or suffer women, whom 
such employment would less disgrace, to fall into 
an extravagance contemptible and pernicious.'* 

Thus Mentor, like a skUful gardener, who lops J(rom 
his fruit-trees tkt useless wood, endeavoured to re- 
trench the parade that insensibly corrupts the man- 
ners, and to reduce every thing to a frugal and noble 
simplicity. He regulated eveiT the provisions, not of 
the slaves only, but those of the highest rank: 
** What a shame is it,** said he, '* that men of exalted 
stations should place their superiority in eating such 
food as effeminates the mind, and subverts the consti- 
tution I They ought to value themselves for the re- 
gulation of their own desires, for their power of dis* 
pensing good to others, and for the reputation which 
the exerdse of private and public virtue will necessa- 
rily procure. To the sobor and temperate, the sim- 
plest food is always pleasant; and the simplest food 
only can produce the most vigorous health, and give 
at once capacity and disposition for the purest and 
the highest enjoyments. Your meal should consist 
of the best food ; but it should alwap be plainly 
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drewed : the art of cookery is the art of poiaoniqg 
mankind, by rendering the appetite still importunat«» 
when the wants of nature are supplied.*' 

Idomeneus easily conceived that he had done 
wrong, in suffering the inhabitants of this new city 
to corrupt and effeminate their manners, by violating 
the sumptuary laws of Minos : but Mentor further 
conyinced him, that the revival of those laws would 
produce little effect, if the king did not give them 
force by his example: he, therefore, inmiediately re- 
gulated his own table, where he admitted only plain 
food, such as he had eaten with other Grecian princes 
at the siege ofTTroy, with the finest bread, and a 
small quantity of the wine of the country, which was 
generous and well flavoured. No man dared to 
murmur at a regulation which the king imposed 
upon himself; and the profusion and fidse delicacy 
of the table were given up without a struggle. 

Mentor suppressed also two kinds of music : the 
soft and effeminate strains, which dissolve the soul 
into languishment and desire; and the Bacchanalian 
airs, that transport it with cmaakm, tumultuous, and 
opprobrious joy : he allowed Ofliy Uait sacred and 
solemn harmony, which, in th« temples of the gods, 
kindles devotion, and celebrates heroic virtue. To 
the temples also he confined the superb ornaments 
of architecture, columns, pediments, and porticos : 
he gave models, in a simple but elegant style of 
building, for houses that would contain a numerous 
family, on a moderate extent of groimd, so designed, 
that they should be at once pleasant and convenient; 
that they should have a healthful aspect, and apart- 
ments sufiiciently separated from each other, thai 
order and decency might be easily preserved, and 
that they might be repaired at a small expense. He 
ordered, that every house above the middling class 
should have a hall, and a small peristyle, with sepa- 
rate chambers for all the free persons of the &mily; 
but he prohibited, under severe penalties, the super- 
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fluous number and magnificence of apartments, tBai 
ostentation and luxury had introduced. Houses 
erected upon these models, according to the size of 
the family, served to embellish one part of the city 
at a small expense, and ffave it a regular appearance ; 
while the other part, which was a&eady finished ac- 
cording to the caprice and vanity of individuals, was, 
notwithstanding its magnificence, less pleasing and 
convenient. This city was built in a very short time ; 
because the neighbouring coast of Greece furnished 
very skilful architects, and a great number of masons 
repaired thither from Epirus, and other coimtries, 
upon the promise, that, after they had finished their 
work, they should be established in the neighbour- 
hood of Salentum, where land should be granted 
them to clear, and where they would contribute to 
people the country. 

Painting and sculpture were arts which Mentor 
thought should by no means be proscribed ; but he 
permitted the practice of them to few. He esta- 
Uished a school, under masters of an exquisite taste, 
by whom the performancMof the pupils were examin- 
ed : *f There aiwuld be no mediocrity,*' says he, *' in 
the arts which are not necessary to life ; and coi^e- 
quently , no youth shall be permitted to practise them, 
but such as have a genius to excel : others were 
designed by nature for less noble occupations, and 
may be very usefully employed in supplying the 
ordinary wants of the community. Sculptors and 
painters should be employed only to preserve the 
memory of great men, and great actions : and the 
representations of whatever has been achieved by 
heroic virtue, for the service of the public, should 
be preserved only in public buildings, or on the 
monuments of the dead." But whatever was the 
moderation or the frugality of Mentor, he indulged 
the taste of magnificence in the great buildings wat 
were intended for public sports ; the races of horses 
and chariots, combats with the cestus, wrestling, and 

K 
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Hi other exeidia which imdcr tha body mora agila 

and yigoroiu. 

He BupproHcd a great aumlicr of traden that Kild 
wrought >tn& of foreign munbctiiTa ; emhroidCTy 
of an excenive price; raie* of silver end gold, em- 
boned with Tariou* Ggurefl in ben-relief; diatilled 
liquort, and perfuinei : he ordered elao, that the fur- 
niture of every house ihonld be phiin aad nibetwitial, 
(OBsnot >ooa to wear out. The people of SaleDtum, 
therefore, who had been lued to complain of being 
poor, began to perceive that thej abonnded in luper- 
fluouiricheii but that thiaaupcrfluitfwa* of a de- 
ceitful kind ; that they were poor in proportion ai 
they potsesMd it, and that in proportion u they re- 
linquished it only they could be rich : " To become 
truly rich," eaid they, " i* to detpiaa nich richa ai 
eihauat the gtate ; and Id 1e«en the number of our 
vraats, by reducing them to the neceuitie* of virtue." 

Mentor alio took the first opportunity to viiit tha 
aTMuali and magazinv; and examine whether tbe 
BTTM, and other neceuaries of war, were in a good 
condition : '• To be always reedv for war," said he, 
" is the surest way to avoid it. He found many 
things wanting, and immediately employed artiHcere 
in brass nnd iron to supply the defects. Fumocea are 
immediately built ; and smoke and flames ascend in 
cloudy volumes, like those that issue from the sub- 
terranean fires of mount Etna : the hammer ringi 
upon the anvil, which groaos under the stroke: the 
neighbouring shores and mountains re-echo to the 
sound; andaspectator of these preparatives for war, 
made by n provident sagacity during a profound 
peace, might have thought hunself in that island, 
where Vulam animates the Cyclope by his eiample, 
to forge thunder for the father of the gods. 

Mentor then went with laomenens out of the dtr, 
and found a great extent of fertile country wbdly 
uncultivated ; bendes connderebla timet* tW wen 
coltiTBted but in part, thiongb the negligeDM or po- 
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yerty of the husbandmen, or the want of spirit, or the 
Tfant of hands. * ' This country, " said he to the Idng, 
* ' is ready to enrich its inhabitants, but the inhabitants 
are not sufficient to cultivate the country ; let us, 
then, remove the superfluous artificers from the city, 
whose professions serve only to corrupt the manners 
of the people, and let us employ them in fertilizing 
those plains and hills. It is a misfortune that these 
men, having been employed in arts which require a 
sedentary life, are unused to labour ; but we will try 
to remedy this evil ; we will divide these uncultivated 
lands into lots among them, and call in the neigh- 
bouring people to their assistance, who will gladly 
undertake the most laborious part of the work, upon 
condition that they should receive a certain propor- 
tion of the produce of the lands they clear : they may 
afterwards be made proprietors of part of it, and be 
thus incorporated with your people, who are by no 
means sufficiently numerous: if they prove diligent 
and obedient to toe laws, they will be good subjects 
and increase your power.* The artisans, whom you 
shall transphi^ book the dty to the fields, will bring 
np their children to the labours of rural life ; and 
the foreigners, whom you have employed to assist 
itt building your city, have engaged to clear part of 
your lands, and become husbandmen : these men, as 
soon as they have finished the public buildings, you 
should incorporate with your people: they will 
think themselves happy to pees their lives under a 
government so gentle as that which you have now 
established ; and as they are robust and laborious, 
tiieir exam^e wiD animate the transplanted artifi- 
cers with whom they will be mixed, and, in a short 
time, your country will abound with avigorous race, 
^oUy devoted to agriculture. 

** Wheb this is done, be in no pain about the mul- 
tiplication of your people : they will, in a short time, 
beeomeinnumeraUefifvou^Militate marriage; and 
the most dmpW way oi &c^tating marriage is the 
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BKMt effeciiuL All men are natnrall j iwfliiirf to 
mtanj ; and nothing prerenU them from mda%mff 
thb inclination, bat the ptroepect of difficolty aaS 
di aticM : if joa do not load them with taxes, tlMir 
fimily will never become a bnrden: the earth itnerar 
n^ratefnl, but always affords sustenance to tboae 
who diligently cultiyate it; it refuses its bounty only 
to those who refuse their labour. Husbandmen mn 
always rich in {apportion to the number of ihmr 
children, if their prince does not make them poor : 
for the diildren afford them some assistance, vrmt 
from their infimcy ; the youngest can drive the flodc 
to pasture, those that are fiuther advanced can look 
after the cattle, and those of the third stage can 
work with their fitther in the field. In the mnan 
time, the girls assist the mother, who prepares aaim. 
pie but wholesome repast for those that are abroad, 
when they return home Beitigued with the labour of 
the day : she milks her cows and her sheep, and the 
pails overflow with longevity and health ; she bringa 
out her little stores, her cheeses, and her chestnuta, 
with fruits that she has preserved from decay; she 
piles up the social fire, and thefiunily gathers round 
it ; every countenance brightens with the smile of 
innocence and peace : and some rural ditty diverta 
them, till the night caUs them to rest. He that 
attended the flock, returns with his pipe ; and when 
the family is got together, he sings them some new 
song that he has learnt at the neighbouring village. 
Those that have been at work in the fields, come in 
with the plough, and the weary oxen that hang down 
their heads, and move with a slow and heavy paoe^ 
liOtwithstanding the goad, which now urges tnem in 
vain. All the suffierings of labour end with the day: 
the poppies, which at the command of the gods, are 
scattered over the earth by the hand of sleep, chann 
away every care ■ sweet enchantment lulls sjl nature 
into peace, and the weary rest, without anticipatiiig 
the troubles of to^onorrow. Happy, indeed, aie 
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imambitioiM, mktmstless, artless people, if the gods 
Youdisafe them a king that disturbs not their blame« 
less joy ; and of what horrid inhumanity are they 
guilty, who, to gratify pride and ambition, wrest from 
them the sweet product of the field, which they owe 
totheliberality of nature, and the sweat of their brow I 
In the fruitful lu) of nature, there is inexhaustible 
plenty for temp^ce and labour : if none were lux- 
urious and idle, none would be wretched and poor." 
*' But what shall I do," said Idomeneus, ** if the 
people that I scatter orer this fertile country should 
neglect to cultivate it ?" — ' ' You must do, " said Men- 
tor, « just contrary to what is commonly done : ra- 
pacious and inconsiderate princes think only of tax- 
ing those who are most industrious to improve their 
lands ; because, upon these, they suppose a tax will 
be more easily levied ; and they spare those, whom 
iQeness has made indigent. Reverse this mistakeft 
and injurious conduct, which oppresses virtue, re- 
wards vice, and encourage a supineness that is 
equally fatal to the king and to the state. Let your 
taxes be heavy upon those who neglect the cultiva- 
tion of their l^ds; and add, to your taxes, fines, and 
other penalties if it is necessary : punish the n^ligent 
and the idle, as you would the soldier who should 
desert his post. On the contrary, distinguish those, 
who, in proportion as their families multiply, culti- 
vate their lands with the greater diligence, by special 
privileges and immunities ; every ramily will then 
become numerous ; and every one wiU be animated 
to labour, not by tiie desire of gain only, but of ho- 
nour : the state of husbandry being no longer wretch* 
ed, will no longer be contemptible ; the plough, once 
more held in honour, will be guided by the victori- 
ous hands that have defended the country ; and it 
will not be less glorious to cultivate a paternal inhe- 
ritance in the security of peace, than to draw the 
fiword in its defence, when it is endangered by war. 
The whole country will bloom around you : the goldeu 
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ears of ripe com will again crown the tcmplai cf 



Ceres : Bacchus will tread the grapes in rich ( 
under his feet ; and wine more delidons than 
will flow from the hills like a rirer : theTsUeys will 
resound to the sonff of the shepherds, who, d isp ewd 
along the hanks of a transparent stream, shaQ kia 
their Toices with the pipe ; while their flocks uiall 
frolic round them, and feast upon the flowery pw* 
ture without fear of the wolf. 

" O Idomeneus! will it not make yoQsapramefy 
happy, to he the source of such prosperity; tostraCca 
your protection, like the shadow of a rode, am to 
many people, who will repose imder it in secarity 
and peace ? Will you not, in the consckrasnesi of 
this, enjoy a noble eleration of mind, a cahn 
of superior glory ; such as can never touch the 
of the tyrant, who lives only to desolate the 
and who difilises, not less through his own domi^ 
nions, than those which he conquers from othen^ 
carnage and tumult, horror and anguish, oonBterm- 
tion, famine, and despair I Happy, indeed, is tlie 
prince, whom his own greatness of soul, and the dis« 
tinguishing favour of the gods, shall render thus tlie 
delight of his people, and the example of succeeding 
ages! The world, instead of taking up arms to 
oppose his power, will be found prostrate at his feet« 
ana suing to be subject to his dominion." 

" But,'* said Idomeneus, '^wrhen the people shall 
be thus blessed with plenty and peace, will not th^ 
happiness corrupt their manners ? Will they not Una 
against me the very strength I have given them !** 
« There is no reason to fear that," saidMentor : **ichm 
sycophants of prodigal princes have suggested it ■• 
a pretence for oppression; but it may eauly be pr»« 
vented. The laws which we have established with 
respect to agriculture will render life laborious; and 
the people, notwithstanding their plenty, will abound 
only in what is necessary, for we have prohibited tliiT 
arts that furnish superfluities : and the plenty even d 
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necenaries will be restrained witliin due bounds, by 
tbe facility of marriage, and the multiplication of fa- 
milies. In proportion as a family becomes numerous, 
their portion of land being still the same in extent, 
a more diligent cnltiyation will become necessary ; 
and this wiU require incessant labour. Luxury and 
idleness only render people insolent and rebellious : . 
tibey will have bread, indeed, and they will hav^ 
bread enough; but they will hare nothing more, 
except what they can gain, from their own ground, 
by the sweat of their brow. 

** That your people may continue in this state of 
mediocrity, it will be necessary that you should now 
limit the extent of ground that each fisunily is to possess. 
We have, you know, divided your people into seven 
claines, according to their different conditions; and 
•ach family, in each class, must be permitted t o possess 
only such an extent of ground as is absolutely neces- 
sary to subsist it. Thisregukttionbeing inviolably ob- 
served, the nobles can never get possession of the lands 
of the poor: every one will have land; butso miich 
only, as will make a diligent cultivation necessary. If, 
in along course of years, the people should be so much 
increased, that land cannot be found for them at home, 
they may be sent to form colonies abroad; which 
vrJl be a new advantage to the mother country. 

" I am of opinion that care should be taken, even 
to prevent wine from being too common in your king- 
dom ; if you find that too many vines are planted, 
you should cause them to be grubbed up. Some of 
the most dreadful misdiiefs that afflict mankind pro- 
ceed from wine: it is the cause of disease, quarrels, 
sedition, idleness, aversion to labour, and every spe- 
cies of domestic disorder. Let wine then be consi- 
dered as a kind of medicine, or as a scarce liquor, 
to be used only at the sacrifices of the gods, or in 
seasons of public festivity. Do not, however, flatter 
yourself, that this regulation can ever take place 
without the sanction of your own example. 
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*' The laws of Minos, with respect to the edneititai 
of children, most also he inviolably presenred : paUie 
schools must he established, to tefush them tlM ftsr 
of the gods, the lore of their country, a reverenoe 
for the laws, and a preference of honour not only to- 
pleasure hut to life. Magistrates must be appointed, 
to superintend the conduct, not o/erery fiunfly only, 
but every person : you mvst keep also your own eye 
upon them; for yon are a king, only to be the shep- 
herd of your people, and to watch over your flock 
night and day. By this unrenfitted vigilance, you. 
will prevent many disorders and many crimes; such 
as you cancot prevent, you must immediately punish 
with severity; for, in this case, severity to the indivi- 
dual is clemency to the public: it stops those irr^u- 
larities at their source, which would deluge the coun- 
try with misery and guilt ; the taking away of one 
lire, upon a proper occasion, will be the preservatioii 
of many, and will make a prince sufficiently feared, 
without general or frequent severity. It is a detes- 
table maxim, that the security of the prince depends 
only upon the oppression of the people. Should no 
care be taken to improve their knowledge or their 
morals ? Instead of being taught to love him, whom 
they are bom to obey; should they be driven by ter- 
ror to despair, and reduced to the dreadful necessity 
of either throwing off the yoke of their tyrant, or 
perishing under its weight ? Can this be the way 
to reign with tranquillity ? Can this be the path that 
leads to glory ? 

"Remember, that the sovereign who is most abso- 
lute, is always least powerful ; he seizes upon all, and 
his grasp is ruin. He is, indeed, the sole proprietor 
of whatever his state contains ; but, for that reason, 
his state contains nothing of value : the fields are un- 
cultivated, and almost a desert ; the towns lose some 
of their few inhabitants every day ; and trade every 
day declines. The king, who must erase to be a long 
when he ceases to have subjects, and who is great 
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only in yirtne of lus people, is himself insensibly 
losing his character and his power, as the number of 
his people, from whom alone both are derived, in- 
sensibly diminishes; and his dominions are at loagth 
exhausted of money and of men : the loss of men if 
the greatest and the most irreparable he can sustain. 
Absolute power degrades every subject to a slave : 
the tyrant is flattered, even to an appearance of ado- 
ration ; and every one trembles at Uie glance of his 
eye : but, at the least revolt, this enormous power 
perishes by its own excess. It derived no strength 
from the love of the people; it wearied and provoked 
all that it could reach; and rendered every indivi- 
dual of the state impatient of its continuance. At 
the first stroke of opposition, the idol is overturned, 
broken to pieces, and trodden under foot: contempt, 
hatred, fear, resentment, distrust, and every other 
passion of the soul, unite against so hateful a despot- 
bm. The kiug, who, in his vain prosperity, found 
no man bold enough to tell him the truth; in his 
adversity, finds no man kind enough to excuse his 
faults, or to defend him against his enemies.*' 

Idomeneus then hastened to distribute his uncul- 
tivated lands, to people them with useful artificiers, 
and to carry all the counsels of Mentor into execa- 
tioD ; reserving for the builders such parts as had 
been allotted them, which they were not to cultivate, 
till they had finished the city. 

BOOK XIIL 

Iduineneoa rdatet to Mentor his confldntce in ProtetiUnu, Hid th* 
MtifioM of that f«Tonrit«, in concert with Timocratee^ to betray hia, 
and deetrojr Philode* : he confesan, that being prejudiced anunat 
him bv theae confBderates, he tent Timocratea to kill him while he 
waa aoroad with tlie conunaud of a fleet upon a danseroua expedi- 
tion : tliat llmocrates having fmled in tlie attempt, Pmlodet fbroore 
to avenge himadf, by taking nis life, but, reaigiiing the command of 
the fleet to Polymenea, who nad been appointed to inceeed him in the 
written ordert for hia death, he retired 'to the iaie of Samoa: Ido- 
neneue adda, that he at leiw^ dlsooveored the perfidy of Proteailaoi, 
but thit, even then, he could not ehake off hia fnflnenre. 

The mild and equitable government of Idomeneus 
soon brought the inhabitants of the neighbonring 

k2 
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countries, in crowds, to Salentum, to be inoorpo* 
rated with his people, and share the felicity of hit 
reign. The fields, which had been long ov ergio w a 
with thorns and brambles, now promised a ricii 
harvest, and fruits that were unknown before ; the 
earth opens her bosom to the ploughshare, and gets 
ready her treasures to reward the husbandman: 
every eye sparkles with hope ; innumerable flodDi 
whiten alike the valleys and the hills ; the momi* 
tains resound with the lowing of cattle, which, in 
large herds, share the pasture with the sheep ; and 
the pasture, thus manured, becomes more futile, in 
proportion to the number that it feeds. Theae 
flocks and herds were procured by the contrivance 
of Mentor, who advised Idomeneus to exchange for 
them, with the Peucetes, a neighbouring pec^a, 
such superfluities as were prohibited by the new 
regulations at Salentum. 

At the same time, the city and the adjacent villages 
were filled with the youth of both sexes, who had 
long languished in dejection and indigence, and did 
not dare to marry for fear of increasing their distrest. 
When they perceived that Idomeneus had adopted 
sentiments of humanity, and was become the father 
of his people, they feared no longer the want of food» 
nor any other scourge with which Heaven chastisee 
the earth. Nothing was heard but shouts of joy, 
and the songs of shepherds and husbandmen, at the 
celebration of their marriage : Pan seemed himself 
to be among them ; and ^uns and satyrs to mix 
with nymphs in the dance, which the rural pipe 
prompted in the chequered shade. Tranquillity 
was everywhere heightened into joy ; but the joy 
was nowhere perverted into riot ; it served only as 
a relaxation from labour ; and that labour rendered 
it, at once, more poignant and more pure. 
Y* The old men were astonished to see, what they 
I had never dared to hope through the whole course 
\ of a long life, and burst into tears with excess of 
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tendemeM and joy. Their pleasure soon kindled 
into deTotion ; and raising their tremulous hands to 
heaven, they cried out, '* O mighty Jupiter 1 blew 
the prince Uiat resembles thee, and is himself the 
greatest blessing thou couldst bestow upon us. He • 
is bom for the bene^t of mankind : return to him 
the benefits that we receive from him. The children 
of these marriages, and their descendants to the 
last generation, will be indebted to him for their 
existence, and he will be truly the fistther of hiii 
people 1'* The young couples that were married* 
expressed their joy, by singing the praises of him 
from whom it was derived : ma name was contin« 
ually in their lips, and Ids image in their heart : 
they thought themselves happy, if they could see 
him ; and they feared hb death, as the greatest evil 
that could be&ll them 

And now Idomeneus confessed to Mentor, that he 
had never felt any pleasure equal to that of diffusinir 
happiness and exciting affection. < * It is a pleasure, 
said he, " of which I had no idea. I thought the 
greatness of a prince consisted in his beii^ the object 
of fear ; and that the rest of mankind were made 
only for him. What I had heard of kings that were 
the love and the ddight of their people, I despised ; 
as a fable ; but I now revere it as a truth. I will^ 
however, tell you by what means these felse notions, 
the cause of all my misfortunes, were early planted / , 
in my heart. _ ( C*'* 

* * Among other persons, whom I loved when I was r ^ ^ ^ 
very young, were Protesilaus and Philocles. Prote- ^ 
silaus was somewhat older than myself, and was my 
chief favourite : his natural disposition, which was 
sprightly and enterprising, exactly corresponded with 
my own ; he entered into all my pleasures, he flat* 
tered all my passions, and he endeavoured to render 
me suspicious of Philocles. Philodra had great re- 
verence of the gods, an elevated mind, and obedient 
passions : ho placed greatness not in Uie acquuition 
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of power, but the conquest of himself, and ia 
stooping to a mean action : he ofioi warned m« <if 
my faults with nreat freedom ; and when he did not 
dare to speak, his silence, and the sorrow that was 
expressed in his countenance, sufficiently convinoad 
me, that I had given cause fo^reproach. 

** This sincerity, at first, gave me pleasure; and I 
frequently protested, that I would always listen to 
the truths he told me, as the best preservative againat 
flattery : he directed me how to walk in the steps of 
Minos, and give happiness to my people : his wiidom 
was not, indeed, equal to thine ; but I now know, 
that his counsel was good. By degrees, howevery 
the artifices of Prot^ilaus, who was jealous and 
aspirinfi^, succeeded. The frankness and intent j 
of Philocles disgusted me : he saw himself decline 
under the ascendency of Protesilaus, without a 
struggle ; and contented himself with always telling 
me the truth, whenever I would hear it ; for he had 
my advantage, and not his own interest, in view. 

** Protesilaus insensibly persuaded me, that he waa 
of a morose and haughty temper ; that he was a 
severe censor of my conduct, from a spirit of dis- 
content : that he asked me no favour, only because 
he disdained obligation, and aspired to the character 
of a man superior to any honours that could be eon- 
ferred by hu prince. He added, that this youik« 
who spoke so freely of my faults to myself, spoke of 
them also with the same freedom to others ; that 
he ' insinuated I was little worthy of esteem ; and 
that, by thus rendering me cheap in the eyes of the 
people, and by the artful parade of an austere .vir- 
tue, he intended to open himself a way to the throne. 
At first, I could not believe that Philodes intended 
to deprive me of my crown: there is, in true virtue, 
something open and ingenuous, which no art can 
counterfeit, and which, if it is attended to, can 
never be mistaken. But the steadiness with which 
Philocles opposed my follies, hegaa to weary me : 
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and the flattering compliance of Protesilans, and his 
indefatigable industry to procure me new pleasures, 
made me still more impatient of his rival's austerity. 

*' In the mean time, Protesilaus, perceiving that 
I did not believe all he had told me of Philocles, his 
pride disdaining the suspicion which his fidsehood 
had deserved, rraolved to say nothing more to me 
about him, but to remove my doubts by stronger 
evidence than speculation and argument : he, there- 
fore, advised me to give him the command of some 
vessels that were fitted out against a fleet of the 
Carpathians, and supported his advice with great 
subtilty. ' You know,' says he, * that my commen- 
dations of Philodes cannot be suspected of partiality : 
he is certainly brave, and has a genius for war ; he 
is more fit for this service than any other person you 
can send ; and I prefer the advancement of your 
interest to the gratification of my own resentment.' 

" This instance of generous integrity in a man, to 
whom I had intrusted the most important afiisiirs, 
delighted me: I embraced him in a transport of joy, 
and thought myself superlatively happy to have 
placed my confidence in a man who appeared to be 
at once superior to passion and to interest. But, 
alas, how much are princes to be pitied I This man 
knew me better tlum I knew myself: he knew that 
kings are generally mistrustful and indolent ; mis- 
trustful, by perpetually experiencilig the artifices of 
the designing and corrupt ; and indolent, by the 
pleasures that solicit them, and a habit of leaving 
all business to others, without taking the trouble so 
much as to think for themselves : he knew, therefore, 
that it would not be difficult to render me jealous dP 
a man who could not fidl to perform great actions; 
especially when he was not present to detect the 
fallacy. 

* * Philodes foresaw, at his departure, what would 
happen : — * Remember,' says he, ' that I can now no 
longer defend myself; that you will be accessible 
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only to mj enemy; and that while I am serring tim 
at the risk of my life, I am likely to obtain no othar 
recompense than your indignation.' — * Ton are mis* 
taken/ said I : ' Protesilaus does not speak of you, 
as you speak of him ; he commends, he esteems yon 
and thinks you worthy of the most important tmst ; 
if he shonld speak against you, he would forfeit my 
confidence: go, therefore, upon your expeditiim 
without fear; and think only how to conduct it 
with advantaffe.' He departed, and left me in un- 
common perplexity. 

** I confess that I saw, very clearly, the necesntj 
of consulting many understandings ; and that no- 
thing could more injure my reputation, or my inter- 
est, than an impliat resignation to the counsels of 
an individuaL I knew that the prudent advice of 
Philodes had preserved me from many dangerous 
errors, which the haughtiness of Protesilaus would 
have led me into ; I was conscious, that in the mind 
of Philodes, there was a fund of probity and wis- 
dom, that I did not find in Protesilaus ; hut I had 
suffered Protesilaus to assume a kind of « dictatorial 
manner, which at length I found myself scarcely 
able to resist. I grew weary of consulting two men, 
who oould never agree ; and chose rather to hazard 
something in the administpition of my affairs, than 
continue ^e trouble of examining opposite opiniona, 
and judging for myself which was the best. It is 
true, I did not dare to assign the motives of so shame- 
fiil a choice, even to myself; but these motives stiU 
continued tiieir secret influence in my heart, and 
directed all my actions. 

*< Philodes surprised the enemy, and, having gained 
a-complete victory, was hastening home to prevent 
the ill offices he had reason to fear; but Protesilaus, 
who had not had time to effect his purpose, wrote 
him word, that it was my pleasure he should improve 
his victory, W making a descent jxpcai the ishmd of 
Carpathus. He had, indeed, persuaded me, that a 
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oonqnest of that island might easily be made ; but he 
took care, that many things necessary for the enter- 
prise should be wanting : he gave Philocles also such 
orders as could not fail to embarrass him in the exe- 
cution of it. In the mean time, he engaged one of 
my domestics, a man of very corrupt manners, who 
was much about me, to observe all that passed, even 
to the minutest ii^cident, and give him an account oi 
it ; though they appeared seldom to see each other, 
and never to agree. This domestic^ whose name was 
Timocrates, came to me one day, and told me as a 
great secret, that he had discovered a very dangerous 
affair. * Philocles,' says he, * intends, by the assist- 
ance of your forces, to make himself king of Carpa- 
thus. The officers are all in his interest ; and he has 
gained the private men, partly by his liberality, but 
principally by the pernicious irregularities which he 
tolerates among them. He is greatly elated by his 
victory ; and here is a letter which he has written 
to one of his friends, concerning his project, which, 
after such evidence, it is impossible to doubt.' 

" I read the letter, which appeared to me to be in 
the handwriting of Philocles ; but it was a foi^ry, 
concerted and executed between Protesilaus and Ti 
mocrates. This letter threw me into great astonish- 
ment : I read it again and again ; and when I called 
to mind, how many affecting proofs Philocles had 
given me of disinterested fidelity, I could not per- 
suade myself that he was the writer : yet, seeing the 
characters to be his, what could I determine I 

** When Timocrates perceived that his artifice had 
thus far succeeded, he pushed it farther : * May I 
presume,' said he, hesitating, * to make one remark 
upon this letter ? Philocles tells his friend that he 
may speak in confidence to Protesilaus of one thing ; 
but he expresses that one thing by a cypher. Pro- 
teflik^us is certainly a party in the project of Philo- 
det, and they have accommodated their differences 
at jottr expense. TouknoWftitwasProtesilaiisibat 
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pressed y<m to send Philoclesupon this expedition ; 
and, for some time, he has desisted from speaking 
against him, as he has been used to do : he now 
Uikcs every opportunity to excuse and commend him; 
and they have frequently met upon rery good termai 
There is no doubt, that Protesilaus has conceited 
measures with Philocles, to share his conquest be- 
tween them. You see, that he urged you to thb 
enterprise, against nil rules of prudence and €A 
policy ; and that, to gratify his ambition, he haa 
endangered the loss of your fleet: is it possible, 
that he would have rendered himself thus subaer- 
▼ient to the ambition of Philocles, if there had been 
omiity between them ? It is manifest, that they 
are associated in a design to agn-andize themselyea, 
and perhaps to supplant you in the throne. I know, 
thai, by thus revealing my suspicions, I expose 
myself to their resentment, if you shall still leave 
your authority in their hands: however, since I 
have done my duty, I am careless of the event.' 

** The last words of Timocrates, sunk deep into 
my mind : I made no doubt, but that Philocles was 
a traitor, and I suspected Protesilaus as his fnend. 
In the mean time, Timocrates was continually tell- 
ing me, that, if I waited till Philocles had made a 
conquest of Carpathus, it would be too late to fma- 
trate his designs: *you must,* says he, 'secure 
him, while he is in your power.' — ^But I was struck 
with such horror at the deep dissimulation of man- 
kind, that I knew not whom to trust : after having 
discovered Philocles to be a traitor, I knew no man 
whose virtue could preclude suspicion. I resolved 
to cut off Philocles immediately ; but I feared Pro- 
tesilaus.; and with respect to him, I was in doubl 
what to do ; I feared equally to find him guilty, 
and to trust him as innocent. 

*' Such was the perplexity of my mind, that I 
could not forbear telling him, I had some suspiciom 
4of Philoclet: be heard me wilii an appearance of the 
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greatest surprise : he reminded me of his integrity 
and moderation, in many instances : he exaggerated 
his serrices ; and did every thing that could streng- 
then my suspicions of there being too good an un- 
derstanding between them. Timocrates, at the same 
time, was equally diligent on his part, to fix my atten- 
tion upon every circumstance that favoured the 
notion of a confederacy ; and was continually urging 
me to destroy Philocles, while it was in my power. 
How unhappy a state, my dear Mentor, is royalty ! 
And how much are kings the sport of other men, 
while other men appear to be trembling at their feet I 
'* I thought it would be a stroke of profound 
policy, and totally disconcert Protesilaus, to cut 
off Philocles immediately, by sending Timocrates 
secretly to the fleet for that purpose. Protesilaus, 
in the meantime, carried on his dissimulation with 
the steadiest perseverance, and most refined sub- 
tilty : he deceived me, by appearing to be himself 
deceived. I sent away Timocrates, who found Phi- 
locles greatly embarrassed in making his descent, 
for which he was wholly unprovided : Protesilaus, 
foreseeing that his forged letter might fiul of its 
effects, had taken care to have another resource, by 
making an enterprise difficult, which he had per- 
suaded me would be easy, and the miscarriage of 
which, therefore, could not fail of exposing Phi- 
locles, who conducted it, to my resentment. Phi- 
locles, however, sustained himselfunder all difficul- 
ties by his courage, his gemus, and his popularity 
among the troops. There was not a private soldier 
in the army, who did not see that the project of a 
descent was rash and impracticable ; yet, every one 
applied to the execution of it, with the same acti- 
vity and zeal, as if his life and fortune depended 
upon its success ; and every one was, at all times, 
ready to hazard his life, under a commander, who 
was universally reverenced for his wisdom, and 
loved for his benevolence. 
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** Tixnocrates liad every thing to fear, from m at- 
tempt upon the life of a general, in the midst of an 
army by which he was adored : hut the fury of am- 
bition is always blind ; and he saw neither difficulty 
nor danger, in any measure that could gratify Pto- 
tesilaus, in concert with whom he hoped to g^Tem 
me without control, as soon as Philodes shoidd 
be dead. Protesilans could not bear the presenoa 
of a man, whose very looks were a silent reproadi, 
and who could at once disappoint all his projects 
by disclosing them to me. 

*' Timocrates having corrupted two of Pliilodes's 
officers who were continually about his person, by 
promising them a great reward in my name, sent him 
word, that he had some private instructions to com- 
municate to him from me, and that those two officers 
only must be present. Philodes immediately ad- 
mitted them to a private room, and shut the door. 
As soon as they were alone, Timocrates made a 
stroke at him with a poignord, which entering ob- 
liquely, made but a slight wound. Philodes, with 
the calm fortitude of a man familiar with danger, 
forced the weapon out of his hand, and defended 
himself with it against the assassins, at the same 
time calling for assistance : some of the pcofde that 
waited without, immediately forced the door, and 
disengaged, him from his assailants, who, beiuff in 
great confiision, had made a feeble and irresolute 
attack. They were immediatdy secured : and sudli 
was the indignation of the soldiers, that they would 
the next moment have been torn to pieces, if Phi- 
lodes had not interposed. After the first tumult 
had subsided, he took Timocrates aside, and asked 
him, without any tokens of resentment, what had 
prompted him to so horrid an attempt. Timocrates, 
who was afraid of being instantly put to death, 
made haste to produce the written order which I 
had given him, for what he had done ; and as eveiy 
villain is a coward^ he thought only of saving his 
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life ; and» therefore, without reserve, disdoeed tlie 
whole treachery of Protesilaus. 

" Philoclee, Uiough he was unmoTed at the dangei 
of the project which had heen formed against hun, 
was yet terrified at its guilt : he thought himself not 
a match for the malice of mankind, and therefore 
determined no longer to struggle with it. He de- 
clared to the troops that Timocrates was innocent : 
he took care to secure him from their resentment, 
and he sent him hack in safety to Crete. He then 
gave up the command of the army to Polymenes, 
whom I had appointed, hy written order, to succeed 
him; and having exhorted the tioope to continue 
steadfast in the fidelity they owed me, he went on 
hoard a small bark in the night, which landed him 
upon the island of Samos, where he still lives, with 
great tranquillity, in poverty and solitude. He 
procures a scanty subsistence, by working as a stat- 
uary ; and wishes not so much as to hear of men, who 
are perfidious and' unjust ; much less of kings, whom 
he believes to be the most deceived and the most 
unhappy of men." 

Idomeneus was here interrupted by Mentor : ' * Was 
it long," said he, "before you discovered the truth?" 
-—''No," said Idomeneus; but I discovered it by 
degre<;s. It was, indeed, not long before Protesilaus 
and Timocrates quarrelled; for it is with great 
difficulty that the wicked can agree : and their dis- 
sension at once discovered the depth of the abyss 
into which they had thrown me." 

** Well," said Mentor, **and did you not imme- 
diately dismiss them both ?" — *' Alas !" said Idome- 
neus, '* can you be so ignorant of my weakness, or 
the perplexity of my situation ? When a prince hat 
once delivered up himself with implicit confidence, 
to bold and designing men, who have the art oi 
Ttfidering themselves necessary, he must never more 
hope to be free. Those whom he most despises, 
ke moat dktinguishei by his &vour, and loads with 
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benefits. I abhorred ProtesUaut, and yet left Um 
in the possession of all my authority. Strange In- 
fatuation 1 I was pleased to think that I knew him, 
yet I had not resolution enough to avail myself of 
that knowledge, and resume the power of which he 
was unworthy. I found him, indeed, pliant and 
attentive ; very diligent to flatter my passions^ and 
very zealous to advance my interests. I had, be- 
sides, some reasons, which enabled me to excuse 
my weakness to myself; having, unhappily, never 
chosen persons of integrity to manage my a£bira» I 
doubted whether there was any such thing as in* 
t^rity in the world. I considered virtue, rather ae 
a phantom than a reality ; and thought it ridiculoue 
to get out of the hands of one bad man, with greet 
struggle and commotion, merely to fkll into the 
hands of another, who would neither be less inter- 
ested nor more sincere. In the mean time, the fleet 
Ofmunanded by Polymenes, returned to Crete: I 
thought no more of the conquest of Carpathus; 
and Protesilaus's dissimulation was not so deep, but 
that I could perceive he was greatly mortified, to 
hear that Philocles was out of danger at Samoe." 

** But," said Mentor, " though you still continued 
Protesilaus in his post, did you still trust your afiain 
implicitly to his management?" — *' I was," said 
Idomeneus, " too much an enemy to business and 
^plication, to take them out of his hands: the 
trouble of instructing another would have broken 
in upon the plan of life which my indolence had 
formed, and I had not resolution to attempt it. I 
chose, rather, to shut my eyes, than to see the 
artifices that were practised against me : and con- 
tented myself with letting a few of my favourites 
know that I was not ignorant of his treachery. 
Thus knowing that I was cheated, I imagined my- 
self to be cheated but to a certain d^ree. 1 some- 
times made Protesilaus sensible that I was offended 
at his usurpation; I frequently took pleasors is 
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contradicting him, in blaming him publicly for some- 
thing he had done, and deciding contrary to his 
opinion ; but he knew my supineness and sloth too 
well, to have any apprehensions upon this account : 
he always returned resolutely to the charge, some- 
times with argument and importunity, sometimes 
with soilness and iosinuation ; and, whenever he per- 
ceived that I was oiFended, he doubled his assiduity, 
in furnishing such amusements as were most likely 
to soothe and soften me, or to engage me in some 
afiiEdr which he knew would make his assistance 
necessary, and afford him an opportunity of show- 
ing his zeal for my reputation. * 

" This method of flattering my passions always 
succeeded, notwithstanding I was upon my guard 
against it. He knew all my secrets, he relieved me 
in every perplexity, and he made the people tremble 
at my name : I could not, therefore, resolve to part 
with him ; and yet, by keeping him in his place, I 
put it out of the power of honest men to show me my 
true interest. No man spoke freely in my council ; 
Truth withdrew far from me ; and Error, the har- 
binger of the fall of kings, peii>etually punished me 
for having sacrificed Philocles to the cruel ambition 
of Protesilaus. Even those who were best affected 
to my person and government, thought themselves- 
not obliged to imdeceive me after so dreadful an 
example ; and I myself, my dear Mentor, even I 
myself was secretly afraid, that Truth should burst 
through the cloud of flattery that surrounded me, 
and reach me with irresistible radiance ; for I should 
have been troubled at the presence of a guide, which 
I could not but approve, yet wanted resolution to 
follow. I should have regretted my vassalage, with- 
out struggling to be free ; for my own indolence, and 
the ascendency which Protesilaus had gained over 
me, concurred to chill me with the torpor of despair. 
I was conscious to a shameful situation, which I 
wished alike to hide from others and myself. Tou 
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in de(^>air. When the Cretans revolted at my retnm, 
Protesilaus and Timocrates were the first that fled ; 
and would certainly have abandoned me, if I had not 
been obliged to fly almost at the same time. Be as- 
sured, my dear Mentor, that those who are insolent 
in prosperity, are passive and timid in distress : the 
moment they are dispossessed of their authority, all 
is consternation and despair ; in proportion as they 
have been haughty, they become abject ; and they 
pass, in a moment, from one extreme to the other." 

"But how comes it," said Mentor, "that, not- 
withstanding you perfectly know the wickedness of 
these men, I still see them about you ? I can ac- 
count for their following you hither, because they 
had no prospect of greater advantage ; and I can 
easily conceive, that you might afford them an 
asylum in this rising city, from a principle of gener- 
osity : but from what motive can you still deliver 
yourself up to their management, after such dread- 
ful experience of the mischiefs it must produce ?" 

** You are not aware," said Idomeneus, " how 
little experience itself can avail to the indolent, who 
are equally averse to business and reflection : they 
are, indeed, dissatisfied with every thing ; but, for 
want of resolution, they reform nothing. An hab- 
itual connexion with these men, which many yean 
had confirmed, at length bound me to them by 
shackles that I could not break. As soon as I came 
hither, they precipitated me into that excessive ex- 
pense, of which you have been witness ; they have 
exhausted the strength of this rising state ; they 
involved me in the war, which, without your assis- 
tance, must have destroyed me ; and I should soon 
have experienced, at Salentum, the same misfor- 
tunes which banished me from Crete. But yon 
have at once opened my eyes, and inspired me with 
resolution. In your presence, I am conscious to an 
influence for which I cannot account ; my weak- 
drop from me like mortality from Uie sonl» 
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when she is dismissed to the skies ; and I feel mj-; 
self a new heing in a more exalted state. 

Mentor then asked Idomeneus how Protenhnis 
had hehaved, during the change of measures whidi 
had lately taken place. " He has behaved," replied 
Idomeneus, "with the' most refined subtilty. When 
you first arriyed, he laboured to alarm my suspi- 
cions by indirect insinuations : he allied nothing 
against you himself; but now one, and then another, 
were perpetually coming to tell me, that the two 
strangers were much to be feared. ' One of them,' 
said Uiey, ' b the son of the crafty and designing 
Ulysses ; the other seems to have deep designs, and 
to be of a dark and inyolved spirit. They have 
been accustomed to wander from one kingdom to 
another, and who knows but they may have formed 
•ome design against this! It appears, even by 
their own account, that they have been the cause 
of great troubles in the countries through which they 
have passed ; and we should remember, that thu 
state is stiU in its infimcy, that it is not firmly estab- 
lished, and that a slight commotion will overturn it.' 

** Upon this subject Protesilaus was silent; bat 
he took great pains to convince me, that the refor- 
mation, which, by your advice, I had begun, was 
dangerous and extravagant. He urged me by argu- 
ments drawn from my particular interest : — * If you 
place your people,' said he, * in a state of such ease 
and plenty, they will labour no more ; they will 
become insolent, intractable, and factious : weaknew 
and distress only, can render them supple and obe- 
dient.' He frequently endeavoured to gain his point, 
by assuming his former ascendency over me ; but he 
concealed it under an appearance of zeal for my 
service : * By easing your people,* said he, ' you will 
degrade the regal authority ; and this will be an 
irreparable injury, even to the people themselves : 
nothing but keeping them in the lowest subjection 
can preserve them horn the restlessness of discon- 
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fent, and the turbulence of faction.' To all this. I 
I eplied, that I could easily keep the people to their 
duty, by making them love me ; by exerting all my 
authority, without abusing it ; by steadily punishing 
all offenders ; by taking care that children should be 
properly educated ; and by maintaining such disci- 
pline among the people as should render life simple, 
sober and laborious. What I said I, can no people 
be kept in subjection but those that are perishing 
with hunger ?■ Does the art of government exclude 
kindness, and must the politician be necessarily 
divested of humanity ? How many nations do we 
see governed with a gentle hand, yet inflexibly loyal 
to their prince ? Faction and revolt are the effects 
of restlessness and ambition in the great, whose 
passions have been indulged to excess, and who have 
been suffered to abuse freedom into licentiousness ; 
of the effeminacy, luxury, and idleness of great 
numbers of all ranks ; of too large a nylitary estab- 
lishment, which must consist of persons wholly un- 
acquainted with every occupation that can be usefiil 
in a time of peace ; and chiefly of the wrongs of an 
injured people, whom intolerable oppression has at 
last made desperate. The severity, the pride^ and 
the indolence of princes, which render them incapa- 
ble of that comprehensive vigilance which alone can 
prevent disorder in the state, are the first causes of 
tumult and insurrection ; and not the secure imd 
peaceful repast of the husbandman, upon that bread 
which he has obtained by the sweat of hb brow. 

** Wlien Protesilaus perceived that in these prin- 
ciples I was inflexible, he totally chtmged his method 
of attack ; he began to act upon those very maxims 
which he had laboured in vain to subvert : he pre- 
tended to adopt them from conviction, and with a 
relish ; and expressed great obligations to me for 
removing his prejudices, and throwing new light 
i^K>n his mind. He anticipates my very wishes s 
and in order to. relieve the poor, he is the fixs^ to 
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Mf(it<to ftotioBf Uat ke Ukiak* win gm 
flMMtftt. Hii fhaMap witk TimocniM 
t» Jtdim ; TiiMcraUs » endg a r cmin y to 
«#1h» ikfcaddM*; Protgalini » beeanc 
«f Imb $ aad k m partlj ly thdr 
I kttv dmatweni. tbcir trcackcrr." 

«« Yov Wre, thai,'' «ud Mentor, witk 
^ WcB weak encMiffk to foffcr eren bjr detected tH- 
\mf'f iomI to ecotinoe Mibeenient to tniton, after 
yott kaew their treaton." — " Alas!" nid Uome- 
Mroe, " yon do not know the power of artfoi men, 
€f¥W a weak and indolent prince, who has pot ths 
whole mananfement ni his affiun into their handas 
bawdw, P^otewlane, ae I hare iost told jof^ mm 
mUxf^9 with great zeal, into all your projecte lor 
ike geoeral adraiitage of tke state. " 

** I know but too well, " said Mentor, with a kiok 
of tome Mfenij, ** thai, of thoee that surroiind a 
prince, the wicked prerail orer the good. Of thia 
tmthjoa are yonnelf a dreadful esounple : yon wy 
thai 1 hare opened yonr eyet to your true faiterett; 
yet yon are ftiH to blind at to trust the administra- 
tion of jowr fforemment to a wretch that is not Bt 
to liTe. It IS time yon should learn, that a man 
may perform good actions, and be still wicked; 
that men of the worst principles and disposition do 
good, when it senres their purpose, with the same 
&etlity as eril. It b true, that they do evil without 
reluctance, because they are withheld neither by 
sentiment nor principle ; but it is also true, that 
they do good without violence to themselves, be- 
cause the success even of their vices depends upon 
appearances of virtue, which they do not possess; 
and because thev gratify their own depravity, while 
they are deceiviiy mankind. They are^ howerary 
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jncapable of virtae, though they appear to pradiM 
it: they can only add, to every other vice, that 
which is more odious than all, hypocrisy. While 
you continue resolute and peremptory that good 
shall he done, Protesilaus will do good to preserve 
his authority ; but if he perceives the least tendency 
to relaxation, he will seize, and with all his powers 
improve, the opportunity to bewilder you again in 
perplexity and error ; and resume his natural die- 
fimulation and ferocity. Is it possible that yon 
diould live with honour or in peace, while you see 
•ach a wretch as Protesilaus for ever at your side ; 
and remember, that Philocles, the faithful and tha 
wise, still lives in poverty and disgrace at Samoel 
« You acknowledge, O Idomeneus I that princes 
are overborne and misled by bold and designing 
men that are about them ; but you should not for- 
get that princes are liable to another misfortune, by 
no means inferior, a propensity to forget the vir^ 
tues and the services of those that are absent. 
Princes being continually surrounded by a multi* 
tude, are not forcibly impressed by any individual: 
they are struck only with what is present and pi 



ing : the remembrance of every thinff else is Mon 
obliterated : virtue affects them less than any MBar 
object, for virtue can seldom please, as it'oppoass 
and condemns their follies. Princes love nothiiig 
Irat pomp and pleasure ; and who, therefore, can 
wonder* that prinees are not beloved ?** 

BOOK XIV. 

MiBlor prtraOi oMa IdooMaeas to banish Protedbuu aad Tlmeoraln 
«• the Mand of Suimm, and ncall Philodaa to bis cwillilsn— and 
coaaeUs. H«g«si|mas, who is cfaarfsd with this order, exeeutaa It 
wtthlof. He arrlyes with -his jarisoiwrs at Saoios, where he flads 
his fnandPhilodes-ln great indigeiiee and obscoritr, bat eontentt 
1m at flfst refoaes to return: bat the gods harlng sq^nifked it to b* 
their pleasorsk he embarks with Hensippna, and arriTes at 8alentiiin» 
where IdosDenensi who now sustains a new diameter, reoeires him 
with g^sat friendship. 

Aftxe this conversation. Mentor persuaded Ido* 
immediately to dismiss Protesilaus and Tl- 
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mocrates, and recall Philocles. The king would 
immediately have complied, if there had not been 
a severity of virtue in Philocles, of which he feared 
the effects. . 

** I confess," said he, *' that though I love and 
esteem him, I cannot perfectly reconcile myself to 
his return. I have, even from my infancy, been 
accustomed to praise, assiduity, and compliances, 
which, in Philocles, I shall not find. Whenever I 
took any measures that he disapproved, the dejeo 
tion of his countenance was sufficient to condemn 
me ; and when we were together in private, his be- 
haviour was respectful and decent, indeed, but it 
was ungracious and austere." 

"Do you not see," replied Mentor, "that to 
princes who have been spoiled by flattery, ^very 
thing that is sincere and honest appears to be un- 
gracious and austere ? Such princes are even weak 
enough to suspect a want of zeal for their service, 
and respect for their authority, where they do not 
find a servOity that is ready to flatter them in the 
abuse of their power: they are offended at aQ 
freedom of speech, all generosity of sentiment, ae 
pride, censoriousness, and sedition; and contract 
a liilse delicacy, which every thinff, short of flattery, 
dinppoints and disgusts. But let us suppose that 
Philocles is really ungracious and austere ; will not 
his austerity be preferable to the pernicious flattery 
of those that are now about you ? Where will you 
find a man without fault? And is not that ot 
speaking truth, in a manner something too rough 
and free, a fault from whidi you have less to fear 
than any other ? Is it not, indeed, a fault which 
vour own indiscretion has made necessary to your 
mterest, as that only which can surmount the 
aversion to truth that flattery has given you ? You 
stand in need of a man who loves only truth and 
ou ; who loves you better than you know how to 
oveyounelf; who will speak truth, notwithstanding 
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y^our oppociition, and force a way for it tlirough all 
your intrenchments. Such a man, and so necessary, 
IB Philocles. Remember, that the greatest good 
fortune a prince can hope is, that one man of such 
magnanimous generosity should be bom in his reign: 
in comparison of such a man, all the treasures of 
the state are of no value ; and a prince can suffer 
no punishment so dreadful, as that of losing him, 
by becoming unworthy of his virtue, and not know- 
ing how to profit by his services. You ought cer- 
tainly to avail yourself of worthy men, though it is 
not necessary tluit you should be blind to their faults: 
in these never implicitly acquiesce, but endeavour 
to correct them. Give merit, however, always a 
favourable hearing ; and let the public see, that yoa 
at once distinguish and honour it ; but, above all 
things, strive to be no longer what you have been. 
Princes, whose virtues, like yours, have suffered by 
the vices of others, generally content themselves witn 
a speculative disapprobation of corrupt men ; and at 
the same time employ them with the utmost confi- 
dence, and load them with riches and honour: on the 
other hand, they value themselves upon discerning 
and approving men of virtue; but they reward 
them only with empty praise, and want magnazd- 
mity to assign them employments, to admit them 
to their friendship, or distinguish them by their 
fiiTour.*' 

Idomeneus then confessed, that he was ashamed 
of having so long delayed to deliver innocence from 
oppression, and to punish those that had abused his 
confidence ; and all scruples about recalling Philocles 
being removed. Mentor had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the king to dismiss his favoiurite: for when once 
an opposition to a fiivourite has so far succeeded, 
that he is suspected, and becomes troublesome, the 
prince, feeling himself perplexed and uneasy, thinks 
only how to get rid of him : all friendship vamshee, 
and an services are forgotten. The &11 of a favourite 
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S'ves no pain to his master, if, as soon as he is nn** 
me, he is removed out of sight. 
Idomeneus immediately gave private orders to 
Hegesippus, one of the principal officers of hit 
household, to seize Protesihras and Timocrates, and 
conduct them in safety to the isle of Samos; to leave 
them there ; and to hnng Philocles hack to Salentum. 
Hegesippus, at the receipt of this order, hurst into 
tears of surprise and joy : ** Ton will now," said he 
to the king, ** make every heart in your dominiont 
glad ; for these men were the cause of all the misfor- 
tunes that have hefallen you and your people. Grood 
men have now groaned twenty years under an op- 
pression so severe, that they scarcely dared even to 
groan : to complain was impossible, for those who 
attempted to approach you, otherwise than by the 
&vourites, were sure to be immediately crushed by 
their power." 

Hegesippus then acquainted the king with innn* 
merable instances of their treachery and inhumanity, 
of which he had never heard, because nobody dared 
to accuse them ; and told him also, that he had dis- 
covered a conspiracy against the life of Mentor. 
The king was struck with horror at the relation. 

Hegesippus, that he might seize Protesilans with- 
out delay, went immediately to his house. It was 
not so large as the palace ; but it was better designed, 
both for convenience and pleasure : the architecture 
was in a better taste, and it was decorated with a 
profusion of expense, which the most cruel oppressimi 
had supplied. He was then in a marble saloon that 
opened to his baths, reclining negligently upon a 
couch, that was covered with purple embroidered 
with gold : he appeared to be weary, and even ex- 
hausted with his labours : there was a gloom of dis- 
content upon his brow, and his eye expressed a kind 
of agitation and ferocity not to be described. The 
principal persons of the kingdom sat round him upon 
carpets, watching Iha looks even to the slightest 
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glance of his eye, and reflecting every expression of 
his countenance from their own : if he opened hit 
mouth, all was ecstasy and admiration ; and, before 
he had uttered a word, they vied with each other, 
which should be loudest in the praise of what he had 
to say. One of them regaled him with an account of 
the services he had rendered to the king, heightened 
with the most ridiculous exaggeration : another de- 
dared, that his mother had conceived him by Jupiter 
in the likeness of her husband, and that he was son 
to the father of the gods. In some verses, that were 
recited by a poet, he was said to have been instructed 
by the Muses, and to have rivalled Apollo in all the 
works of imagination and wit ; and another poet, still 
- more servile and shameless, celebrated him as the 
inventor of the polite arts, and the &ther of a people, 
among whom he Lad scattered plenty and happiness, 
from the horn of Amalthea, with a liberal hand. 

Protesilaus heard all this adulation with a cold, 
negligent, and disdainfiil air, as if he thought his me- 
rit was without bounds, and that he honoured those 
too much from whom he condescended to receive 
praise. Among other flatterers, there was one who 
took the liberty to whisper some jest upon the new 
reg^ulations that were taking place under the direction 
of Mentor : the countenance of Protesilaus relaxed 
into a smile ; and immoderate laughter immediately 
shook the whole company, though the greatest part 
knew nothing of what had been said. The counte- 
nance of Protesilaus became again haughty and 
severe, and every one immediately shrunk back into 
timidity and sDence : all watched for the happy mo- 
ment in which he would turn his eye upon them, and 
permit them to speak; and each, having some favour 
to ask, discovered the greatest agitation and per- 
plexity : their supplicatory posture supplied the want 
of words ; and they seemed to be impressed with the 
same humility and reverence, as a mother, who peti- 
tion! the gods at their altar, for tho life of an only 
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■on : erery countenance ezprened a tender compb^ 
cency and admiration ; but every heart concealed 
the most malignant envy, and implacable hatred. 

At this moment, Hegesippus entered the saloon; 
and, seizing the sword of Protesilans, acquainted him, 
that he had the king's orders to carry hun to Samoii 
At these dreadful words, all the arrogance of tht 
&Tourite fell from him in a moment, like the fra^ 
ment of a rock that is broken from the summit : h« 
threw himself at the feet of Hegesippus ; he wept,, 
hesitated, faltered, trembled, and embraced the 
knees of a man, upon whom, an hour before, he 
would have disdained to turn his eye. At the same 
time, his flatterers, who saw that his ruin was conr- 
plete and irreparable, insulted him with a meannew 
and cruelty worthy of their adulation. 

Hegesippus would notallow him time even totake 
leave of his family, or to secure his private papen, 
which were all seized, and put into the king's handa. 
Timocrates was also arrested at the same time, to 
his inexpressible surprise ; for being upon ill terroa 
with Irotesilaus. he had not the least apprehension 
of being involved in his ruin ; and they were both 
carried on board a vessel, which had been prepared 
to receive them. 

They arrived in safety at Samoa, where Hegesippus 
left his prisoners; and, to complete their miafortuneSv 
he left them together. Here, with a rancour natural 
to their circumstances and disposition, they reproach* 
ed each other with the crimes that had brought on 
their ruin : here they were condemned to live, with- 
out the least hope of returning to Salentum, at a 
distance from their wives and children, not to men* 
tion friends, for a friend th^y never had : with the 
country they were wholly unacquainted^; and had no 
roeansof subsistence, but by their labour; asituatioD, 
of which the disadvantages were greatly aggravated 
by their luxury and splendour, which long habit had 
made almost as necessary to them as food and reek.- 
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In this condition, like two wild beasts of the forefl» 
they were always ready to tear each other to pieces. 

In the mean time, Hegesippus inquired in what 
{mrt of the island Philocles was to he found ; and he 
was told that he lived at a considerable distance from 
the city, upon a mountain, in which there was a cave 
that served him for a habitation. Every one spoke of 
him with the utmost admiration and esteem : " He 
has never given offence," said they, '* in a single in* 
•tance, since he has been in the bland : every heart is 
touched at the patience of his labour, and the cheer- 
fulness of his indigence : he possesses nothing, yet is 
alwap content. Though he is remote both from the 
business and pleasures of the world, without pro- 
perty and without influence ; yet he can still find 
means to oblige merit, and has a thousand contri* 
ranees to gratify his neighbours." 

Hegesippus immediately repaired to the cave, which 
he found empty and open ; for the poverty of Philo- 
cles, and the simplicity of his manners, made it unne- 
cessary for him to shut his door when he went out. 
A mat of coarse rushes served him for a bed : he 
rarely kindled a fire, because his food was generally 
such as needed no dressing : in summer he lived upon 
firuits fresh gathered, and upon dates and dried figs tn 
winter, quenching his thirst at a clear spring, that fell 
in a natural cascade from the rock. His cave con- 
tained nothing but his tools, and some books that he 
read at certain hours, which he appropriated to that 
purpose, not to decorate his mind or gratify his cu- 
riosity, but that, while he rested from his laboiur, he 
might gain instruction, and avoid being idle by learn- 
ing to be good ; and he employed himself in sculp- 
ture, not to procure reputation or wealth, but merely 
to keep his body in exercise, and procure the neces- 
nries of life without contracting obligations. 

When Hegesippus entered the cave; he admired 
the pieces of art that were begun. He observed a 
Jnpiter, in whoee countenance there was a serene' 
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majeftty, by which he was immediately known to be 
tba fiither of gods and men : he perceived also a Han, 
w^ distinguished byaproud and menacing ferocity : 
bot he was most struck with a Minerra, that was re- 
presented as encouraging the arts : the expression of 
her countenance was at once noUe and gradous : her 
stature was tail, her shape easy, and her attitude so 
natural, that the spectator was almost persuaded die 
would move. Hegesippus, having viewed these 
statues with great pleasure, retired ; and as he was 
coming out of the cave, saw Philocles at a distance, 
sitting upon the grass, under the shade of a hrge 
tree, and reading. He immediately advanced to- 
wards him, and Philocles, who perceived him, scarce 
knew what to think : ** Is not that Hegesippus," said 
he to himself, ** with whom I was so long familiar at 
Crete ? But what can have brought him to an island 
so remote as Samos ? Is he not dead, and is not 
this his shade which has returned from the banks of 
the Styx to revisit the earth ?'* 

While he was thus doubting of what he saw, Hege- 
nppus came so near, that his doubts were at an end. 
** bit you, then,"said he, embracing him, "my dear, 
my early friend ? What accident, or what tempest, 
has thrown you upon this coast ? Have you volun- 
tarily deserted the bland of Crete ? or have you been 
driven from your country, by misfortune like mine?" 

'* It is not misfortune," said Hegesippus, '* but the 
fiivour of the gods, that has brought me hither. " He 
then gave his friend a particular account of the long 
tyranny of Protesilaus, of his intrigues with Timo- 
crates, of the calamities which they had brought upon 
Idomeneus ; of his expulsion from the throne, his 
flight to Hesperia, the founding of Salentum, the ar^ 
rival of Mentor and Telemachns, the wisdom which 
Afentor had diffused into the mind of the king, and 
the disgrace of the traitors by whom he had been 
abused. He added, that he had brought them in 
exile to Samos, whither they had banished Fhilocksf 
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and condnded, tbat he had orders to brmg him back 
to Salentmn, where the king, who was convinced of 
his integrity, intended to intrust him with the ad- 
ministration of his government, and distinguish him 
by rewards adequate to his merit." 

« You see that cave/' said Philodes, ** which is 
more fit for the haunt of wild beasts, than the habi- 
tation of a man ; and yet in that cave I have enjoyed 
more tranquillity and repose than in the gorgeous 
palaces of Crete. I am no more deceived by man; 
for with man I have no more connexion : I neither 
see, nor hear, nor need him : my own hard hands, 
which are now inured to labour, supply me with such 
simple food as nature has made necessary ; and this 
slight stuff that you see, sufficing to cover me, I am 
without wants ; and I enjoy a serene, perfect, and 
delightM freedom, of which the wisdom that is con- 
tained in my books teaches me the proper use. Why 
then should I again mix with mankind, and again 
suffer by their jealousy, fraud, and caprice ? Envy 
not, my dear Hegesippus, the good fortune I possess. 
Protenlaus has betrayed the king, and would have 
murdered me : he is fallen into his own snare, but he 
has done me no hurt : he has eventuallv done me 
eood, in the highest degree ; he has delivered me 
from the tumult and slavery of public business; and 
to him I am indebted for this sweet solitude, and the 
plei-ure. I enjoy. Return, then, my friend, to your 
prince ; assist him under the necessary infelicities of 
grandeur, and do for him whatever you wish should 
be done by me : and since his eyes, which were so 
long shut against truth, have been at last opened 
by the wisdom of a person whom you call Mentor, 
let him also keep that person about iiim. As for me, 
having once suffered shipwreck, it is by no means fit 
that I should forsake the port in whidi the tempest 
has so fortunately thrown me, and tempt again the 
caprioe of the winds. Alas 1 how much are kings to 
bt pitied 1 How worthy of compassion are those that 
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serve them ! If they are wicked, what misery do th«y 
diffuBe among others, what punishment do they 
treasure up for themselves 1 If they are good, whirt 
difficulties have they to surmount, what snares to 
avoid, what evils to suffer 1 Once more, my dear 
Hegesippus, leave me poor, that I may be happy." 

Philocles expressed these sentiments with great 
vehemence, and Hegesippus looked upon him with 
astonishment. He had known him in Crete, when he 
conducted the business of the state; and he was then 
pale, languishing, and emaciated : the natural ardour 
of his temper, and his scrupulous regard to rectitude, 
made a public station fatal to his health. He could 
not see vice go unpunished without indignation ; nor 
suffer even unavoidable irregidarities, without regret ; 
at Crete, therefore, he suffered a perpetual decay ; 
but, at Samos, he was vigorous and lusty ; and a new 
youth, in spite even of years, bloomed upon his coun« 
tenance. A life of temperance, tranquillity, and 
exerdse, seemed to have restored the constitution 
which nature had given him. *' You are surprised 
to see me so altered," said Philocles, with a smile; 
'* but I owe this freshness, this perfection of healthy 
to my retirement : my enemies, therefore have given 
me more than fortune could bestow. Can you wish 
me to forsake substantia] for imaginary good, and 
incur again the misfortunes from which it is now 
my happiness to be free ? You would not, sorely, 
be more cruel than Protesilaus : you cannot envy 
me the good fortune that he has bestowed." 

Hegesippus then urged him from every motive 
that he thought likeJy to touch his sensibility, but 
without effect : ' ' Would the sight of your fiimUy and 
friends, then," said he, " give you no pleasure; of 
those who languish for your return, and live but in 
the hope of once more pressing you to their bosom? 
And is it nothing in your estimation, who fear the 
gods and make conscience of your duty, to render 
service to your prince ; to assist him in Uie ezerciM 
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df virtue, and the diffusion of happiness? Is it 
blameless to induJge an unsocial philosophy, to prefer 
your own interest to that of mankind, and choose 
rather to procure ease to yourself, than to give happi- 
ness to. them ? Besides, if you persist in your resolu- 
tion not to return, it will be imputed to resentment 
against the king ; and if he intended evil againstyou, 
it was only because he was a stranger to your merit. 
It was not Philodes the faithiid, the just, the good, 
that he would have cut off, but a man of whom he 
had conceived a very different idea. He now knows 
you ; and it being now impossible he should mistake 
you for another, his first friendship wiU revive with 
new force. He expects you with impatience : his 
arms are open to receive you : he numbers the days, 
and even Uie hours of your delay. Can you then 
be inexorable to your kmg ? Can your heart resist 
the tender solicitudes of ftiendship ?** 

Philocles, whom the first recollection ofHegesippns 
had melted into tenderness, now resumed a look ol 
distance and severity; he remained immoveable as a 
rock, against which the tempest rages in vain, and the 
roaring surge dashes only to be broken ; neither en- 
treaty nor argument found any passage to his heart. 
Bat the piety of Philocles would not suffer him to in- 
dulge his inclination, however supported by his judg- 
ment, without consulting the gods; and he discover- 
ed by the flight of birds, by the entrails of victims, 
and by other presages, that it was their pleasure h« 
■hould go with Hegesippus : he, therefore, resisted 
no more, but complied with the request of Hegesip- 
pus, and prepared for his departure. He did not, 
however, quit the solitude, in which he had lived so 
many years, without regret. * * Must I, then , " said he, 
'* forsake this pleasing ceU, where peaceful and obe- 
dient slumbers came every night to refresh me, after 
the labours of the day I where my easy life was a 
■ilken thread, which the sisters, notwithstanding my 
porerty, entwined withgoldr The tears then started 
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to his 4j9»i and prostrating himself to the earth, he 
adored the Naiad of the translucent spring that had 
quenched his thirst, and the Nymphs of the movii- 
tains that surrounded his retreat. Echo heard his 
expressions of tenderness and regret; and with a 
gentle and plaintive yoice, repeated them to all the 
sylvan deities of the place. 

Philocles then accompanied Hegesippus to the city» 
in order to embark. He thought that Protesilaui, 
overwhehned with confusion, and burning with re- 
sentment, would be glad to avoid him ; but he was 
mistaken : men without virtue are without shame* 
and always ready to stoop to any meanness. I^iil- 
ocles modestly concealed himself, for fear the unhappy 
wretch should see him ; for he supposed, that, to see 
the prosperity of an enemy, which was foimded on 
his ruin, would aggravate his misery : but Proted- 
laus sought him out with great eagerness, and endea* 
Toured to excite his compassion, and engage him to 
solicit the king for permission to return to Salentum. 
Philocles, however, was too sincere to give him the 
least hope that he would c-omply ; and he knew, bet* 
ter than any other, the mischiefs that his return 
would produce : but he soothed him with expressions 
of pity, offered him such consolation as his situation 
would admit, and exhorted him to propitiate the gods 
by purity of manners, and resignation to his simer- 
ings. As he had heard that the king had taken from 
him all the wealth that he had unjustly acquired, 
he promised him two things, which he afterwards 
faithfully performed — ^to Udce his wife and children* 
who remained at Salentum, exposed to all the mise- 
ries of poverty, and all the dangers of popular re- 
sentment, imder his protection ; and to send him 
some supplies of money, to alleviate the distress he 
must suffer in a state of banishment so remote from 
his country. 

The wind being fair, H^esippus hastened the do* 
partureofhisfrioad. Protenktus saw them embaik; 
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his eyes were directed inirariably towards the sea} 
and pursued the vessel, as she made her way through 
the parting waves ; and the wind every moment in« 
creased her distance. When his eye could distinguish 
it no more, its image was still impressed upon his 
mind : at kst, seized with the frenzy of despair, he 
rolled himself in the sands, tore his hair, and re- 
proached the gods for the severity of their justice : 
he called at last upon death, but even death rejected 
his petition to die, and disdained to deliver him from 
the misery from which he wanted courage to deliver 
himself. 

In the mean time, the vessel, favoured by Neptime 
and the winds, soon arrived at Salentum. When the 
king was told that it was entering the port, he ran out 
with Mentor to meet Philocles, whom he tenderly 
embraced, and expressed the utmost regret at having 
so injuriously authorized an attempt upon his life. 
This acknowledgment was so far from degrading him 
in the opinion of his people, that every one consider- 
ed it as the effort of an exalted mind, which, as it 
were, triumphed over its own failings, by confessing 
them with a view to reparation. The public joy at 
the return of Philocles, the friend of man, and at th^ 
wiiidom and goodness expressed by the king, was bo 
great, that it overflowed in tears. 

Philocles received the caresses of his prince with the 
most respectfid modesty, and was impatient to escape 
from the acclamations of the people. He followed 
Idomeneus to the palace ; and though Mentor and 
he had never seen each other before, there was imme- 
diately the same confidence between th^ as if they 
had been familiar from their birth ; as if the gods, 
who have withheld from the wicked the power of 
distinguishing the good, had imparted to the good 
a faculty of immediately distinguishing each other: 
those wno have a love for virtue cannot be together 
without being united by that virtue which they love . 
Pliilode9» after a short time, reqneited the king ta 
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dismiss him to some retirement near Salentum, wlMre 
he might live in the same obscurity that he had en- 
joyed at Samos. The king granted his request; bat 
w^nt aknost every day with Mentor to visit him m 
his retreat, where they consulted how the laws might 
best be established, and the government fixed upon 
a permanent foimdation for the advantage of the 
people. 

The two principal objects of their consideratioii 
were the education of diildren, and the manner of 
life to be prescribed during peace. As to the chil- 
dren. Mentor said that they belonged less to their 
parents than to the state ; ** They are the childroi 
of the community, " said he : * * and they are, at once, 
its hope, and its strength. It is too late to correct 
them, when habits of vice have been acquired ; and 
it is doing little to exclude them from employments, 
when they are become unworthy of trust. It is 
always better to prevent evil than to punish it. Hie 
prince, who is the father of his people, is more par- 
ticularly the father of the youth, who may be con- 
sidered as the flower of the nation ; and it is in the 
flower, that care should be taken of the fruit ; along, 
therefore, should not disdain to watch over the rising 

Cmeration, nor to appoint others to watch with him. 
et him enforce, with inflexible constancy, the laws 
of Minos, which ordain, that children shall be so edu- 
cated as to endure pain without impatience, and ex- 
pect death without terror : that the contempt ofluxmy 
and wealth shall be honour ; and injustice, ingrati- 
tude, and voluptuous idleness, infamy; that children, 
from their tenderest youth, shall be taught to com- 
memorate the achievements of heroes, the favomites 
of Heaven, who have sacrificed private interest to 
their country, and signalized their courage in battle, 
by joining in songs to their honour, at once to animate 
them by examples of heroic virtue, and harmonize 
their souls by music; that they should learn to be 
tender to their friends, feithful to their aUies, and 
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equitable to all men, their enemies not excepted ; 
above all things, that they should be taught to dread 
the reproach of conscience, as an evil much greater 
than torture and death. If these maxims are im- 
pressed early upon the heart, with all the power of 
eloquence, and the charms of music, there will be 
few, indeed, in whom they will not kindle the love 
of virtue and of fame. 

'* It is," added Mentor, ''of the utmost impor- 
tance to establish public schools for inuring youth 
to the most robust exercises, and preserving them 
from effeminacy and idleness, which render the 
most liberal endowments of nature useless. " He ad- 
vised the institution of public games and shows, with 
88 much variety as could be contrived, to rouse the 
attention, and interest the passions of the people ; 
but, above all, to render the body supple, vigorous, 
and active : and he thought it proper to excite emu- 
lation, by giving prizes to those that should exceL 
He wished also, as the most powerful preservative 
against general depravity of manners, that the people 
might marry early ; and that parents, without any 
views of interest, would leave the yoimg men to 
the free choice of such wives as their indinaticm 
naturally led them to prefer. 

But while these measures were concerted, to pre^ 
serve a blameless simplicity among the rising gener»> 
tion, to render them laborious and tractable, and, at 
the same time, to give them a sense of honour. Phi- 
lodes, whose military genius made him fond of war, 
observed to Mentor, that it would signify little to 
institute public exercises, if the youth were suffered 
to languish in perpetual peace, without bringing their 
courage to the test, or acquiring experience in the 
field : * ' The nation, " says he, * ' will be insensibly en- 
feebled; courage will relax into effeminate softness; 
and a general depravity, the necessary effect of un- 
interrupted abundance and tranquillity, will render 
them an easy prey to any warlike nation that shall 
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attack them ; and to avoid the miseriet of war, thfly 
will incur the most deplorable skvery." 

*' The calamities of war,** said Mentor, "are mare 
to he dreaded than you imagine. War never fails to 
exhaust the state, and endanger its destruction, with 
whatever success it is carried on. Though it may be 
eommenced with advantage, it can never be finished 
without danger of the most fatal reverse of fortune: 
with whatever superiority of strength an engagement 
is begun, the least mistake, the slightest accident, 
may turn the scale, and give victory to the eniemy. 
Nor can a nation, that should be always victoriom, 
prosper; it would destroy itselfby destroying others: 
the country would be depopulated, the soiluntilled, 
and trade mtemipted; and, what is still worse, the 
best laws would lose their force, and a corruption of 
manners insensibly take place. Literature will be 
neglected among tne youth; the troops, conscious of 
their own importance, will indulge themselves in the 
most pernicious licentiousness with impunity, and 
the disorder will necessarily spread through all the 
branches of government. A prince who, m the ac- 
quisition of glory, would sacrifice the life of half hie 
subjects, and the happiness of the rest, is unworthy 
of the glory he would acquire; and deserves to loee 
what he rightfiilly possesses, for endeavouring un- 
justly to usurp the possessions of another. 

'* It is, however, easy to exercise the courage of tha 
people in a time of peace. We have already insti- 
tuted public exercises, and assigned prizes to excite 
emulation : we have directed that the achievements 
of the brave shall be celebrated in songs to their 
honour, which will kindle, in the breasts even of 
diildren, a desire of glory, and animate them to the 
exercise ofheroic virtue : we have also taken care thai 
they shall be inured to sobriety and labour. But this 
is' not all. When any of your allies shall be engaged 
in war, the flower of your youth, particularly thoee 
who iq;>pear to have a military genius, and will profit 
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most by experience, should be sent as auxiliaries into 
the service: you will thus stand high in the estima- 
tion of the states with which y9u are connected ; 
your friendship will be sought, and your displeasure 
dreaded ; and, without being engaged in war in your 
own country, and at your own expense, you will al- 
ways have a numerous youth of habitual courage and 
experimental skill. Though you are at peace your- 
selves, you should treat, with great honour, those 
who have distinguished abilities for war: for the best 
way of keeping war at a distance is to encourage 
military knowledge, to honour those who excel in toe 
profession of arms, and to have some of your people 
always in foreign service, who will know the strei^h 
and discipline of the neighbouring states, and the 
manner of their military operations; to be, at once, 
superior to the ambition that would court war, and 
to the effeminacy that would fear it. Thus being 
always prepared for war, when you are driven into 
it by necessity, you will find that the necessity of 
making war will seldom happen. 

'* liVhen your allies are about to make war upon 
each other, you should always interfere as mediator. 
Tou will thus acquire a genuine and lasting glory, 
which sanguinary conquest can never give; you will 
gain the love and esteem of foreign nations, and 
become necessary to them all : you will rule other 
states by the confidence they place in you, as you 
govem your own by the authority of your station : 
you will be the common repository of their secrets, 
the arbiter of their differences, and the object of their 
love : your fame will then fly to the remotest regions 
of the earth ; and your name, like incense from the 
altars of the gods, shall be wafted from clime to 
dime, as far as virtue can be known and loved. If, 
in possession of this influence and this honour, a 
neighbouring nation should, contrary to all the rules 
of justice, commence hostilities agamst you, it will 
find yon disciplined and ready ; and, which is yet 
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more effectual strength, beloved and snocoiired 
you are in danger: your neighbours will be alanned 
for themselves, an^ consider your preservation as es* 
sential to public safety. This will be your secorityt 
in comparison of wmch walls and ramparts are no 
defence: this is true glory; the bright r^dity, which 
few kingH have distinguished and pursued ; which 
few kings have not left unknown behind them, to 
follow an illusive phantom, still distant from the 
prize, in proportion to their speed !" 

When Mentor had done speaking, Philodes fixed 
his eyes upon him with an astonishment that pre- 
vented reply : then, looking upon the king, he was 
delighted to perceive that he drank the wisdom 
which flowed from the lips of the stranger, as the 
traveller, thirsting in the desert, drinks of an unex- 
pected spring. 

Thus Minerva, imder the figure of Mentor, esta- 
blished the best laws, and the wisest principles of 
government, at Salentum ; not so much that the 
kingdom of Idomeneus might flourish, as to show 
Telemachus, at his return, by a striking example, 
what may be effected by a wise government, with 
respect to the happiness of the peojSe, and the honour 
of the prince. 

BOOK XV. 

Tdsmachni, in the camp of the allien, nhu the friendship of Philoe* 
tetes, who waa not at flnt fiivonrably disposed to him, on his fikthei^ 
aooount. Philoctetes relates liis adventures { and introduces a par- 
ticular account of the death of Hercules, by the poisoned garment 
which the centaur Nessus had given to Deianira : ne relates how he 
obtained from that hero his poisoned arrows, without wfaidi the 
city of Tror could not be taken; how he was jpnnisiied for betraying 
his secret, by %-arious suiBlerings in the island of Lemnos; and how 
Ulysses employed Neoptolemus to engage him in the espaditiaa 
against Troy, where he was cured of his wonnd. 

Telemachus, in the mean time, was displaying 
his courage among the perils of war. As soon as 
he had quitted Salentum, he applied himself with 
great di%ence to gain the esteem of the old com- 
manders, whose reputation and experience were 
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consmnnate. Nestor, who bad before seen bim at 
Pylos, a|id who bad always loved Ulysses, treated 
him as if he had been his son: he gave him many 
lessons of instruction, and illustrated his precepts 
by examples. He related all the adventures of his 
youth, and told him the most remarkable achieve- 
ments which he had seen performed by the heroes 
of the preceding^ age; for the memory of Nestor, 
who had lived to see three generations, contained 
the history of ancient times with the same fidelity 
as an inscription upon marble or brass. 

Philoctetes did not at first regard Telemachus with 
the same kindness: the enmity which he had so long 
eherished in his breast against Ulysses, prejudiced 
bim against his son, and he could not see, without 
pain, that the gods appeared to interest themselves 
in his fortunes, and to intend him a glory equal to 
that of the heroes by whom Troy had been over- 
thrown. But the unaffected modesty of Telemachus 
a|t length surmounted his res^itmeut, and he could 
not but love that virtue which appeared so amiable 
and sweet. He frequently took hun aside, and talk- 
ed to him with the most unreserved confidence: 
** My son," said he, " for I now make no scruple to 
call you so, I must confess that your &ther and I 
have been long enemies to each other. I acknow- 
ledge also that my enmity was not softened by mu- 
tual danger and mutual success, for it continued 
unabated after we had laid Troy in ruins ; and when 
I saw you, I found it difficult to love even virtue in 
the son of Ulysses: I have often reproached m3r8elf 
for this reluctance, which, however, I still felt : but 
virtue, when it is gentle, placid, ingenuous, and un- 
assuming, must at last compel ufection and es- 
teem." Philoctetes, in the course of these conversa- 
tions, was insensibly led to acquaint Telemachus 
with what had given rise to the animosity between 
bim and Ulysses. 

<Mt IS necessary," said he, « that I should tell my 
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Ktory from the beginnixig. I was the insepanibl* 
companion of Hercules, toe great example of divine 
virtue, the destroyer of monsters; whose prowess 
was a blessing to the earth; and compared with 
whom, all other heroes are but as reeds to the oak, 
or sparrows to the eagle. Love, a passion that has 
produced every species of calamity, was the cause of 
his misfortunes: and his misfortunes were the cause 
of mine. To this shameful passion the virtues of 
Hercules were opposed in* vain; and, after all his 
conquests, he was himself the sport of Cupid. He 
never remembered, without a blush of ingenuous 
shame, his having laid by his dignity, to spin in the 
chamber of Omphale, like the most abject and effe* 
minate of men: he has frequently deplored this part 
of his life, as having sullied his virtue, and ob- 
scured the glory of hu labours; and yet, such is the 
weakness and inconsistency of man, who thinks him- 
self all-sufficient, and yet yields without a struggle, 
the great HercuJes was again taken in the snare td 
k)ve, and sunk again into a captivity which he had 
so often temembered with indignation and contempt. 
He became enamoured of Deianira, and would have 
been happy if he had continued constant in his 
passion for this woman, whom he made his wife; bat 
the youthful beauty of lole^ to whom the Graces had 
given all their charms, soon seduced him to a new 
passion. Deianira became jealous, and unhappily 
recollected the fatal garment, which had been given 
to her by Nessus, the centaur, when he was dying, as 
a certain means of reviving the love of Hercules, if 
he should ever neglect her for another. This garment 
had imbibed the blood of the centaur, to which the 
arrow that slew him had communioated its poison; 
for the arrows of Hercules were dipped in the blood 
of the Lemaean Hydra, which gave them a malignity 
so powerful, that the slightest wound they could 
make was mortal. 

As span as Hercules had put on the garment^ he 
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felt the poison bum even to the marrow in the bone ' 
he cried out, in his agony, with a voice more than 
human: the sound was returned by mount CEta, the 
echo deepened in the valleys, and the sea itself 
seemed to be moved. The roar of the most furious 
bulls when they Aght, was not so dreadfiil as the 
cries of Hercules. Lycas, who brought him the gar- 
ment from Deianira, happening unfortunately to ap- 
proach him, he seized him in the distraction of his 
torments, and whirling him round, as a slinger whirls 
a stone that he would dismiss with all his strength, 
he threw him from the top of the mountain ; and, fall- 
ing into the sea, he was immediately transformed 
to a rock, which still retains the figure of a man, and 
which, still beaten by the surge, alarms the pilot, 
while he is yet distant from the shore. 

" Afler the fate of Lycas, I thought I could trust 
Hercules no more: and, therefore, endeavoured to 
conceal myself in the caverns of the rock. From this 
retreat I saw him, with one hand, root up the lolly 
pines that towered to the sky, and oaks which had 
repelled the storms of successive generations; and, 
with the other, endeavour to tear off the fatal gar- 
ments, which adhered like another skin, and seemed 
to be incorporated with his body : in proportion as 
he tore it off, he tore off also the flesh: his blood fol- 
lowed in a torrent, and the earth was impurpled round 
him. But his virtue at length surmounted his sense 
of pain, and he cried out, ' Thou art witness, O Phil- 
octetes 1 to the torments which the gods inflict upon 
me, and they are just: I have offended Heaven, and 
violated the vows of connubial love : after all my 
conquests, I have meanly given up my heart to for- 
bidden beauty. I perish, and am content to perish, 
that Divine justice may be satisfied. But, alas ! my 
dear friend, whither art thou fled ? Transported by 
excess of pain, I have, indeed, destroyed unhappy 
Lycas, by an act of cruelty for which I abhor myself: 
fca was a stranger to the poison that he brought me ; 
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he committed no crime, lie deserved bo pniuahmeBl. 
But could the sacred ties of fnendship be foreotten ? 
Could I attempt the life of Philoctetes ? Myloye for 
him can cease only with my life : into his breast wiQ 
I breathe my departing q>irit, and to his care will 
I confide my ashes. Where art thou, then, my dear 
Philoctetes ? Where art thou, Philoctetes, the only 
object of my hope upon earth?" 

** Struck with this tender expostulation, I rushed 
towards him, and he stretched out his arms to emt- 
brace me : yet, before I reached him, he drew them 
back, lest he should kindle in my bosom the fatal 
fires that consumed his own. — ' Alas,* said he, *■ eren 
this consolation is denied met* He then turned 
from me ; and collecting all the trees that he had 
rooted up, into a funeral pile, upon the summit of 
the mountain, he ascended it with a kind of dread- 
ful tranquillity : he spread under him the skin of 
the Nemean lion, which, while he was trayersing 
the earth from one extremity to the other» destroy- 
ing monsters, and succouring distress, he had worn 
as a mantle ; and reclining upon his club, he com- 
manded me to set fire to the wood. This command, 
though I trembled with horror, I could not refuse 
to obey ; for his misery was so great, that life was 
no longer a boimty of Heaven : and I- feared that, 
in the extremity of his torment, he might do some- 
thing unworthy of the virtue which had astonished 
the world.** 

" When he perceived that the pile had taken fire^ 
* Now,* said he, * my dear Philoctetes, I know that 
thy friendship is sincere, for my honour is dearer to 
thee than my life. May thy reward be from Hea- 
ven I I give thee all I can bestow : these arrows, 
dipped in the blood of the Lemsan Hydra, I valued 
more than all that I possessed ; and they are thine. 
T^ou koowest that the wounds which they make are 
mortal : they rendered me invincible, and so they 
will render thee; nor will any man dare to lift up htt 
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hand against thee. Remember that I die faithful to 
our friendship, and forget not how close I held thee 
to my heart. If thou art, indeed, touched with my 
misfortunes, there is still one oonsolation in thy 
power : promise to acquaint no man with my death, 
and never to reveal the place where thou shalt hide 
my ashes. I promised, in an agony of tenderness 
and grief, and I consecrated my promise by an oath. 
A beam of joy sparkled in his eyes; but a sheet of 
flame immediately suri'ounded hun, stifled his voice, 
and almost hid hun from my sight : I caught, how- 
ever, a glimpse of him through the flame, and I 
perceived that his countenance was as serene as if 
he had been surrounded with festivity and joy at 
the banquet of a friend, covered with perfume, and 
crowned with flowers." 

" The flames quickly consumed his terrestrial and 
mortal part : of that nature which he had received 
from hiiB mother Alcmena, there were no remains ; 
but he preserved, by the decree of Jove, that pure 
and immortal essence, that celestial flame, the true 
principle of life which he had received from the fa* 
ther of the gods ; with the gods therefore he drank 
immortality under the golden roo& of Olympus, and 
they gave him Hebe to wife ; the lovely Hebe, the 
goddess of youth, who had filled the bowl of nectar 
to Jupiter, before that honour was bestowed upon 
Ganymede.*' 

'* In the mean time, the arrows that had been 
given me as a pledge of superior prowess and fame, 
proved an ine^^ustible source of misfortime. When 
the confederate princes of Greece undertook to re- 
venge the wrong done to Menelaus by Paris, who 
had basely stolen away Helen, and to lay the king- 
dom of I^iam in ruins, they learned from the orade 
of Apollo, that in this enterprise they would never 
succeed, if they did not take with them the arrows 
of Hercules.** 

<• Tour fiither Ulysses, whose penetration and 
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activity rendered him superior in every oouncil, mw 
dertook to persuade me to accompany them to Mm, 
tiege of Troy ; and to take the arrows of Herculesy 
wmch he heUeved to he in my possession, with me. 
It was now long since Hercules had appeared in the 
world ; no exploits of the hero was related ; and 
monsters and rohhers hegan to appear with impunity. 
The Greeks knew not what opinion to form concern- 
ing him: some affirmed that he was dead; others, 
that he was gone to subdue the Scythians, under the 
frozen bear; but Ulysses maintained that he was 
dead, and engaged to make me confess it. He came 
to me, while I was still lamenting the loss of my il- 
lustrious fnend with inconsolable sorrow : he found 
it extremely difficult to speak to me, for I avoided 
the sight of mankind : I could not think of quitting 
the deserts of moiwt (Eta, where I had been witness 
to the death of Alddes ; and was wholly employed in 
forming his image in my mind, and weeping at the 
remembrance of hb sufferings, which every view of 
theee mournful places renewed. But, upon the lips 
of your father, there was a sweet and irresistibk 
eloquence : he seemed to take an eqiud part in my 
affliction, and, when I wept, he wept with me : hs 
gained upon my heart by an insensible approach, 
and he obtained my confidence even before I knew it. 
He interested my tenderness for the Grecian princes, 
who had undertaken a just war, in which, without 
me, they could not be successful: he could not, how- 
6Yer, draw from me the secret that I had sworn to 
keep ; but though I did not confess it, he had suffi- 
cient evidence that Hercules was dead, and he press- 
ed me to tell him where I had concealed his ashes. 
** I could not think of perjury without horror: 
and yet, alas I I eluded the vow that I had made to 
Hercules and to Heaven. I discovered the place 
where I had deposited the remains of the hero by 
stiiking it with my foot ; and the sods have puniriied 
ma for the fiwuL I then joined thft 08sfedenites» 
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who receiyed me with as much joy as they would 
have received Hercules himself. When we were on 
shore at the island of Lemnos, I was willing to show 
the Greeks what my arrows would do ; and, there- 
fore, prepared to shoot a deer, which I saw rush into 
the forest ; hut, hy some accident, I let the shaft slip 
out of my hand, and, falling on my foot, it gave me 
a wound, of which I still feel the effects. I was im- 
mediately seized with the same pains that had 
destroyed Hercules, and the echoes of the island 
repeated my complaints day and night. A hlack and 
corrupted hlood flowed incessantly from my wound, 
infected the air, and filled the camp with an intolera- 
ble stench : the whole army was struck with horror 
at my condition, and conduded it to be the just 
punishment of the gods. 

'* Ulysses, who had engaged me in the expedition, 
was the first to abandon me, as I have since learned, 
because he preferred victory and the common interest 
of Greece, to private friendship and the punctilios of 
decorum. The horror of my wound, Uie infection 
that it spread, and the dreadfid cries that it forced 
from me, produced such an effect upon the army, 
that it was no longer possible to sacrifice in the 
camp. But when me Greeks abandoned me by the 
counsel of Ulysses, I considered his policy as the 
most aggravated inhumanity, and the basest breach 
of faith. I was blinded by prejudice and self-love ; 
and did not perceive that the wisest men were most 
against me, and that the gods themselves were 
become my enemies. 

" I remained, during almost the whole time that 
Troy was besieged, alone, without succour, without 
consolation, witiiout hope ; the victim of intolerable 
anguish, in a desolate island, where I saw no object 
but the rude productions of uncultivated nature, and 
heard only the roaring of the surge that was broken 
against the rocks. In one of the mountains of this 
desert, I found a cavern : the summit, which towered 
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to the skies, was divided into a fork ; and at the bot- 
tom, was a spring of clear water. This cavern, my 
only dwelling, was the retreat of wild beasts of vari- 
ous kinds, to whose fury I was exposed night and 
day. I gathered a few leaves into an heap for my 
bed; and my whole possessions were a wooden 
vessel of the rudest workmanship, and a few tattered 
garments, which I wrapped round my wound to 
staunch the blood, and used also to dean it. In this 
place, forsaken of man, and hateful to the gods, I 
sometimes endeavoured to suspend the sense of my 
misery by shooting at the pigeons and other birds that 
flew 1 ound the rock. When I had brought one to the 
ground, I crawled with great pain and difficulty to 
take it up, that it might serve me for food ; and 
thus my own hands provided me subsistence. 

** The Greeks, indeed, left me some provisions, 
when they quitted the island ; but these were soon 
exhausted. I dressed such as I procured, at a fire 
which I kindled by striking a flint ; and this kind of 
life, rude and forlorn as it was, would not have heeai 
unpleasing to me, the ingratitude and perfidy of man 
having reconciled me to solitude, if it had not been 
for the pain that I endured from my wound, and 
the perpetual review of my singular misfortunes. 
* What !' said I to myself, * seduce a man from his 
Goimtry, upon pretence that he alone can avenge the 
cause of Greece ; and then leave him in an unin- 
habited island, when he is asleep 1* for I was asleep 
when the Greeks deserted me : and you may judge 
in what an agony of consternation and grief I 
awaked, and saw their fleet standing from the shore. 
I looked round me, to find some gleam of comfort : 
but all was desolation and despair. 

* * This island had neither port nm: commerce ; and 
was not only without inhabitants but without visi- 
tors, except such as came by force. Aa no man set 
foot on the shore, but those who were driven Uiere 
by tempest, I could hope for society only by ship- 
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wreck ; aad I knew, that if distress should force any 
unfortunate mariners upon the island, they would 
not dare to take me with them when they left it, lest 
Uiey should incur the resentment, not of the Greeks 
only, but the gods. I suffered remorse, and pain, 
and hunger, ten years : I languished with a wound 
that I could not cure ; and hope itself was extin- 
guished in my breast. 

" One day, as I returned from seeking some medi- 
cinal herbs for my wound, I was surprised to find, 
at the entrance of my cave, a young man of a 
graceful appearance, but a lofty and heroic port, 
I took him, at the first glance, for Achilles, whom 
he greatly resembled in his features, aspect, and de- 
portment ; and I was convinced of my mistake only 
by his age. I observed that his whole countenance 
ezprened perplexity and compassion : he was touch- 
ed to see with what pain and difiiculty I crawled 
along; and his heart melted at my complaints» 
which the echoes of the shore returned. 

** I called out, while I was yet at a distance, * O 
stranger ! what misfortune has cast thee upon this 
island, forsaken of men ? I know thy habit to be 
Grecian ; a habit which, in spite of my wrongs, I 
love. 1 let me hear thy voice ; and once more 
find, upon thy lips, that language which I learned 
in in&ncy, and which this dreadful solitude has so 
long forbidden me to speak. Let not my appear- 
ance alarm you ; for the wretch whom you behold 
is not an object of fear, but of pity.' — The stranger 
had no sooner answered, * I am a Greek,' than I 
cried out, ' After such silence without associate, 
such pain without consolation how sweet is the 
sound 1 O my son 1 what misfortime, what tem- 
pest, or rather, what fiivourable gale, has brought 
thee hither, to put an end to my sufferings ?' He 
replied, * I am of the island of Scyros, whither I 
am about to return ; and it is said, that I am the 
son of Achilles : I have now answered your inqoi- 
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ries.'— Sobrief a replv left my curioeity unsati^ed: 
* O son of Acbillos, said I, ' the friend of my 
heart, who wert fostered by Lycomedes with the 
tenderness of a parent, whence art thou come, and 
what has brought thee to this place ?* — * I come/ 
he replied, * from the siege of Troy.' — * Tliou wast 
not/ said I, ' in the first expedition/ — * Wast thou 
itt it, then ?* said he. ' I perceive,* said I, ' that 
thou know est neither the name nor the misfortimes 
of Philoctetes. Wretch that I am I my persecutors 
insult me in my calamity. Greece is a stranger to 
my sufferings, which every moment increase. Tlie 
Atrides have reduced me to this condition : may 
the gods reward them as they deserve 1' 

** I then related the manner in which I had been 
abandoned by the Greeks ; and, as soon as Neopto* 
lemus h&d heard my complaints, he made me the 
confidant of his own. — ' After the death of Achilles,' 
■aid he. — * How I* said I, ' is Achilles dead ? For- 
give the tears that interrupt you, for I owe them 
to the memory of your father.' — * Such interrup- 
tion,' replied Neoptolemus, 'is soothing to my 
■orrow : what can so much alleviate my loss as the 
tears of Philoctetes I' 

'* Neoptolemus then resumed the story. — ' After 
the death of Achilles,' said he, * Ulysses and Pheniz 
came to me, and told me that Troy could not be 
taken till I came to the siege. I was easily per- 
suaded to go with them ; for my grief for the death 
of Achilles, and a desire of inheriting his glory in so 
celebrated a war, were inducements that almost 
made persuasion unnecessary. When I arrived at 
Sigeum, the whole army gathered round me : every 
one was ready to swear, that he beheld Achilles ; 
but, alas 1 Achilles was no more. In the presump- 
tion of youth and inexperience, I thought I might 
hope every thing from those who were so liberal of 
praise : I therefore demanded my father's arms of 
the Atrides ; but their answer was a cruel diwp- 
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pointment of my expectations : ' You shall Have,' 
said ^ey, ' whatever else belonged to your father; 
but his arms are allotted to Ulysses/ 

*< * This threw me into confusion, and tears, and 
rage. But Ulysses replied, without emotion, * Tou 
have not endured with us the dangers of a tedious 
si^e, you have not merited such arms ; you have 
demanded them too proudly, and they shall never 
be yours.' — My right being thus unjustly wrested 
from me, I am returning to the isle of Scyros, yet 
more incensed against the Atrides than Ulysses : to 
idl who are their enemies may the gods be friends ! 
And now, Philoctetes, I have ^old thee alL' 

*' I then asked Neoptolemus, how it happened 
that Ajax, the son of Telamon, did not interpose 
to prevent so flagitious an injustice ? — * Ajax,' said 
he, ' is dead.' — * Is Ajax dead,' said I, * and Ulysses 
alive and prosperous ?' I then inquired afler Anti- 
lochus, the son of Nestor; and Patrodus, the 
favourite of Achilles : * they also,' said he, * are 
dead.' * Alas !* said I, * are Antilochus and Patro- 
dus dead ? How does war, with unrelenting and 
undistinguishing destruction, sweep away the right- 
eous, and spare the wicked ? Ulysses lives ; and 
80, I doubt not, does Thersites. Such is the ordi- 
nation of the gods ! and yet we still honour them 
with praise.' 

"While I was thus burning: with resentment 
against your &ther, Neoptolemus continued to de- 
ceive me : ' I am going,' said he, with a mournful 
accent, 'to live content in the isle of Scyros; which, 
though uncultivated and obscure, is yet far from the 
armies of Greece, where evil prevails over good. 
Farewell 1 may the gods vouchsafe to restore thy 
health 1' * O my son ! said I, * I conjure thee by the 
manes of thy rather, by thy mother, and by all that 
18 dear to thee upon esurth, not to leave me alone in 
this extremity of pain and sorrow : I know I shall 
be a burden to you, but it would disgrace your 
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humanity to leave me here. Place me in the pn*^, 
the stem, or even the hold ot" your vessel, whai - 
ever I shall least offend yon :^ in the estimation of a 
nohle mind, there is glory in doing good. Do not 
abandon me in a desert, where there are no traces 
of men : take me with you to Scyros : or leave me 
at Euboea, where I sl^ll be near to mount (Eta, 
to Trachin, and the pleasing bfuoks of Thessalian 
Spercius ; or send me back to my father I Alas ! 
my tears suggest, that my father is dead : I sent to 
him for a vessel, which has never arrived ; and it 
is, therefore, certain, either that he is dead, or tliat 
those who promised to acquaint him with my dis- 
tresses have betrayed their trust. My last hope is in 
thee, O my son I Consider the uncertainty of all 
lublunary things. The prosperous should fear to 
abuse prosperity ; and never fail to succour the 
distress which they are liable to feel 1' 

" Such, in the intolerable anguish of my mind, 
was my address to Neoptolemus, and he promised 
to take me with him. My heart then leaped for 

{*oy : * O happy day I' said I : * O amiable Neopto- 
emus I worthy to inherit the glory of thy father I 
Te dear companions, with whom I shall return to 
the world of life, suffer me to bid this mournful re- 
treat farewell : see where I have lived, and consider 
what I have endured! My sufferings have been 
more than another could sustain ; but I was instruct- 
ed by Necessity, and she teaches what otherwise 
could not be known : those who are without suffer- 
ings, are without knowledge : they distinguish neither 
good nor evil : and are alike strangers to mankind^ 
and to themselves.' After this effusion of my hearty 
I took my bow and arrows in my hand. 

** Neoptolemus then requested that I would per- 
mit him to kiss the celebrated arms that had been 
consecrated by the invincible Alcides^ * To you,' 
said I, * all things are permitted : you, my son, 
restore me to light and life, to my countiy, my 
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father, my friends, and myself: you may touch 
these arms; and boast, that you are the only Greek 
that deserves to touch them. Neoptolemus imme- 
diately came into my cell, to admire my arrows. 
At this moment a sudden pang totally suspended 
my faculties : I no longer knew what I did, but 
called for a sword, that I might cut off my foot. 
I cried out for death, and reproached him with delay : 
' Bum me,' said I to Neoptolemus, * this moment, 
as I burnt the son of Jove upon mount (Eta. O 
earth! receive a dying wretch, who shall never 
more rise from thy bosom.' I feU immediately to 
the ground without appearance of life, a state in 
which these fits of pain usually left me : a profuse 
sweat at length relieved me, and a black and cor- 
rupted ichor flowed from my wound. While I con- 
tinued insensible, it would have been easy for Neop- 
tolemus to have carried off my arms ; but he was the 
son of Achilles, and his nature was superior to fraud. 
** When I recovered, I perceived great confusion 
in his countenance ; and he sighed like a man new 
to dissimulation, and practising it with violence to 
himself: * What 1' said I, ' do you meditate to take 
advantage of my infirmity ?' — ' You must go with 
me,' said he, * to the siege of Troy.' — * What do I 
hear I' said I : * I am betrayed. O my son ! give 
me back the bow ; to withhold it is to rob me of 
life. Alasl he answers me nothing: he looks 
steadily upon me, without emotion : over his heart 
I have no power ! Te winding shores 1 ye promon- 
tories, that overhang the deepl ye broken rocks 1 
ye savage beasts, that prowl these scenes of desola- 
tion ! I complain to you ; for, beside you, there are 
Bone to whom I can complain : to you my groans 
are familiar. Must I be thus betrayed by the son 
of Achilles 1 He robs me of the bow, which the 
hand of Hercules has made sacred ; he would compel 
me to the camp of Greece, as a trophy of the war ; 
nor sees, that his victory is not over the living, 

112 
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bat the dead, a shade, a phantom, that extsts only 
in idea ! O that he had assailed me when my 
vigour was unimpaired I hut even now he has taken 
me hy surprise. What expedient shall I try 1 Re- 
store what thou hast taken : restore my arms, O 
my sonl and let thy conduct he worthy of thy 
fether and thyself. What dost thou answer ? Thou 
art inexorably silent. To thee, thou barren rock, 
I once more retium, naked and miserable, forlorn 
and destitute I In this cave I shall perish alone ; 
for having no weapon to destroy the beasts, the 
beasts will inevitably devour me ; and why should 
I desire to live I But as to thee, my son, the mark 
of wickedness is not upon thee : thou art surely the 
instrument of another's hand ? Restore my arms, 
and leave me to my fate I' " 

" Neoptolemus was touched with my distress: the 
tear started in his eye, and he sighed to himself, 
* Would to God that I had still continued at Scy- 
ros 1' At this moment I cried out, ' What do I see I 
■nrely that is Ulysses T Immediately the voice of 
Ulysses confirmed it, and he answered, * It is L' 
If the gloomy dominions of Pluto had been disclosed 
before me, and I had suddenly beheld the shades of 
Tartarus, which the gods themselves cannot see 
without dread, I should not have been seized with 
greater horror. I then cried out again, * I attest 
thee, O earth of Lemnos 1 O sun I dost thou behold 
and suffer this ?' Ulysses answered without emo- 
tion, * This is ordained by Jupiter, and I but execute 
his will.' — * Darest thou,' said I, ' profane the name 
of Jove, with unhallowed lips ? Hast thou not com- 
pelled this youth to practise a fraud, which his soul 
abhors ?* — * We come,* replied Ulysses, * neither to 
deceive nor injure you: we come to deliver you 
from solitude and misery, to heal your wound, and 
to give you the glory of subverting Troy, and restore 
you in safety to your native country. It is thyself, 
and not Ulysses, that is the enemy of Phiiootetes.' 
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*'I answered only by reproaches and insult: 
' Since thou hast abandoned me upon this inhos* 
pitable coast,' said I, * why hast thou interrupted 
auch rest as it can give ? Go, and secure to thyself 
the glory of battle and the delights of peace : enjoy 
the sweets of prosperity with the Atrides, and leave 
pain and sorrow to me. Why shouldst thou com- 
pel me to go with thee ? I am sunk into nothing: 
I am dead already. Thou wast once of opinion, 
that I ought to be lefk here ; that my complaints, 
and the infection of my woimd, would interrupt 
the sacrifices of the gods : and why is not this thy 
opinion now ? Thou author of all my misery I 

May the gods But the gods hear me not : they 

take part with my enemy 1 O my country I these 
eyes shall behold thee no more 1 O ye gods 1 if 
there is yet one among you, so just as to compas- 
sionate my wrongs, avenge them I punish Ulysses, 
and I shaU believe that I am whole I' 

*' While I was thus indulging an impotent rage, 
your father looked upon me with a calm compassion, 
which, instead of resenting the intemperate sallies of 
a wretch distracted by misfortune, makes allowance 
for his infirmity, and bears with his excess : he stood 
silent and unmoved, in the stability of his wisdom, 
till my passion should be exhausted by its own vio- 
lence, as the summit of a rock stands unshaken 
while it is beaten by the winds, which at length, 
wearied by their idle fury, are heard no 'more. He 
knew that all attempts to reduce the passions to 
reason are ineffectu^, till their violence is past : 
when I paused, therefore, and not before, he said, 
' Where are now, O Philoctetes I thy reason and thy 
courage ? This is the moment in which they can 
most avail thee 1 If thou shalt refuse to follow us, 
and to concur with the great design which Jupiter 
has formed for thee, fareweU : thou art not worthy 
to achieve the deliverance of Greece, or the destruc- 
tion of Troy. lave still an exile in Lemnos : these 
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anns, wKidi I have secured, will obtain m glory for 
Ulysses, that was designed for thee. Let us depart, 
Neoptolemus 1 Argument is lost upon him ; and 
compassion for an individual should not midce u; 
give up the common interest of Greece.' 

** This threw me into a new transport of rage; and 
I was like a lioness, when she is robbed of hear young, 
and makes the woods echo with her roar. * O cave 1 
said I, * thou shalt not henceforth be forsaken : I 
will enter thee as my grave for ever : receive me, O 
mansion of sorrow 1 receive me to iamine and de- 
spair 1 O for a sword that I might die at once 1 O 
Uiat the birds of prey woidd devour me 1 My arrows 
shall pierce them no more. O inestimable bow, 
consecrated by the hand of the son of Jove ! O 
Hercules I if thou art still conscious to what passeth 
upon earth, does not thy breast bum with indigna- 
tion ? This bow is no longer in the possession of 
thy friend, but in the profane and faithless hands of 
Ulysses 1 Come, without fear, ye birds of prey, 
and ye beasts of the desert, to your ancient dweU- 
ing 1 there are now no fatal arrows in my hand. 
Wretch that I am! I can wound you no more: 
come, then, and devour me. Or rather, inexorable 
Jove 1 let thy thimders crush me to nothing.' 

"Your father, having tried every other art of per- 
•uasion in vain, thought it best to return me my 
arms : he therefore made a sign to Neoptolemus for 
that purpose, who instantly put the arrows and tha 
bow into my hand. * Thou art, indeed,' said I, * the 
son of Achilles, and worthy of his blood 1 but stand 
aside, that I may pierce my enemy to the heart.' I 
then drew an arrow against your father, but. Neopto- 
lemus held my hand : ' Your angw,' says he, * dis- 
tracts you : you are not conscious of the enormity 
you would commit.' 

'* But Ulysses stood equally unmoved, against 
danger and reproach ; and his patience and intrepi- 
dity struck me with reverence and admiration: I 
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was ashamed of the transport which hurried me to 
use, for his destruction, the arms that he had re- 
stored: my resentment, however, was not yet 
wholly appeased ; and I was grieved, heyond com- 
fort, to have received weapons from a man whom I 
could not love. But my attention was now engaged 
hy Neoptolemus : ' Know,' said he, * that the divine 
Helenus, the son of Priam, came to us from the 
city, impelled hy the command and inspiration of 
the gods, and disclosed to us the secrets of futurity. 
'Unhappy Troy,' said he, * must fall; but not till he 
who bears the shafts of Hercules shall come against 
her. Under the walls of Troy only he can be cured : 
the sons of ^sculapius shall give him health.' 

'* At this moment I felt my heart divided : I was 
touched with the ingenuous simplicity of Neoptole- 
mus, and the honesty with which he had restored my 
bow ; but I could not bear the thought of submitting 
to Ulysses, and a false shame held me some time in 
suspense. * Will not the world,' said I, * despise me, 
if I become, at last, the associate of Ulysses and iha 
Atrides ?* 

** While I stood thus torpid in suspense, I was 
suddenly roused by a voice that was more than 
human ; and, looking up, I saw Hercules : he de- 
scended in a shining doud, and was surrounded 
with rays of glory. He was easily distinguished by 
hb strong features, his robust form, and the grace- 
fid simplicity of his gesture ; but, in his present ap- 
pearance, there was a loftiness and dignity, not 
equally conspicuous, when he was destroying mon- 
sters upon earth. * Thou hearest,' said he, * and 
thou beholdest Hercides. I am descended from 
Olympus, to acquamt thee with the commands of 
Jove^ Thou knowest by what labours I acquired 
immortality ; and if thou wou^dst follow me in the 
path of glory, the son of AchiUes must be now thy 
guide. Thy wound shall be healed: Paris, who 
has filled the world with calamitv. diall fall by my 
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arrows from thy hand. When Troy shall be taken, 
ihon shalt send costly spoils to "Pma, thy father, 
upon mount (Eta : and he shall place them upon 
my tomb, as a monument of the victory which my 
arrows obtained. Thou canst not, O son of Achilles ! 
conquer without Philoctetes; nor can Philoctetes 
conquer without thee : go, then, like two lions, who 
chase their prey together. Thou, Philoctetes, 
shall be healed by the skill of .£sculapius at Troy. 
But, above all things, keep alive in your hearts the 
love and reverence of the gods : all other passions 
and pleasures shall perish with their objects : these 
only are immortal and divine.' 

" At these words I cried out, in a transport of 
joy, ' The night is past ; the dawn breaks upon 
me ! O cheering light I after these years of dark- 
ness, art thou again returned ? I feel thy influence, 
and I follow thy guiding ray. I quit these scenes, 
and stay only to bid them farewell. FareweU, my 
grotto 1 Ye nymphs that haunt these dewy fields, 
farewell I I shall hear the sullen sound of these 
inexorable waves no more. Farewell, ye difb, 
where I have shivered in the tempest, and been 
drenched in the rain 1 Farewell, ye rocks, whose 
echoes have so often repeated my complaints I 
Farewell, ye sweet fountains, which my sufferinn 
embittered to mel And thou uncultivated sou, 
fareweU I I leave you ; but to my departure be 
propitious, since I follow the voice of fnendship 
and the gods !' 

** We then set sail from the coast, and arrived in 
the Grecian army before the walls of Troy. Machaon 
and Podalirius, by the sacred science of their father 
.Aculapius, healed my wound ; at least restored me 
to the state you see. I am free from pain, and I 
have recovered my strength : but I am still some- 
what lame. I brought Paris to the ground, like a 
timid fawn that is pierced by the arrows of the 
hontsman ; and the toweiB of Ilium were soon in 
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aslies. AH ihat followed, you know already. But 
the remembrance of my suflerings, notwithstanding 
the success and glory that followed, still left upon 
my mind an aversion to Ulysses, which all his vir- 
tues could not surmount : but, loving irresistibly 
his resemblance in a son, my enmity to the father 
insensibly relents." 

BOOK XVI. 

Trismachv* qnarrda with Phalanthni about aome priionen to whidi 
Mch of them lays claim : he flshts and vanqiiisnes Hlj^piai. who, 
despiiing hia youth, had aeixea the prisoners iu question tor hb 
brother ; but being afterwards ashamed of his victory, he laments 
in secret his rashness and indiscretion, for which he is very desimus 
to atone At the same time Adrastus, king of the Daunians, being 
informed that the allies were wholly taken up in reconciling Teh^ 
machos and Hippias, marches to attack them by surprise. After 
having seised an hundred of their vessels to transport his own troops 
to their canip, he first sets it on ftr^ and then falls upon PhalanthuS^ 
quarters. Pnalanthus himself is desperately wounded, and his bro> 
ther Hippias slain. 

While Philoctetes was thus relating his adven- 
tures, Telemachus stood suspended and immove- 
able : his eyes were fixed upon the hero that spoke ; 
and all the passions which had agitated Hercules, 
Philoctetes, Ulysses, and Neoptolemus, appeared 
by turns in his countenance, €» they were succes- 
sively described in the series of the narration. Some- 
limes he interrupted Philoctetes, by a sudden and 
involuntary exclamation ; and sometimes he appear- 
ed to be absorbed in thought, like a man who reasons 
deeply from causes to effects. When Philoctetes 
descnbed the confusion of Neoptolemus, in his first 
attempt at dissimulation, the same confusion ap- 
peared in Telemachus, and he might, in that moment, 
have been taken for Neoptolemus himself. 

Tlie allied army marched in good order against 
Adrastus, the tyrant of Daunia, a contemner of the 
gods, and a deceiver of men. Telemachus found it 
very difficult to behave, without offence, among so 
many princes who were jealous of each other : it was 
necessary that he should give cause of suspicion to 
none » and that he should conciliate the good will of 
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alL There was great goodness and aiofeiitjiD Ub 
disposition ; but he was not naturally obliging, and 
gaTe himself little trouble to please others : he was 
not fond of money, yet he knew not how to give it 
away: and thus, with an elevated mind, and a 
general dih-position to do good, he appeared to be 
neither kind nor liberal, to be neither sensible of 
friendship, nor grateful for favours, nor attentive 
to merit. He indulged his humour, without the 
least r^ard to the opinion of others ; for his mo- 
ther Penelope, notwithstanding the care of Mentor, 
had encouraged a pride of birth and lofty demean- 
our, which cast a shade over all his good qualities: 
he considered himself as participating a nature supe- 
rior to the rest of men, whom, he seemed to think, 
the gods had placed upon the earth, merely for his 
pleasure and convenience, to prevent his wishes, 
and refer all to him as a visible divinity. To serve 
him was, in his opinion, a happiness that suffici- 
ently recompensed the service: nothing that he 
required was to be supposed impossible ; and, at the 
least delay, the impetuous ardour of his temper 
burst into a flame. Those who should have seen him 
thus, unguarded and unrestrained, would have con- 
cluded him incapable of loving any thing but him- 
self, and sensible only to the gratification of his own 
appetites and vanity ; but thb indifference for others, 
and perpetual attention to himself, was merely the 
effect of the continual agitation that he suffered 
from the violence of his passions. He had been 
flattered and humoured by his mother from the 
cradle, and was a striking example of the dbadvan- 
tagea of high birth. Misfortune had not yet abated 
either his haughtiness or impetuosity ; in every state 
of dereliction and distress, he had still looked round 
him with disdain; and his pride, like the palm, 
still rose under every depression. 

While he was with Mentor, his faults were 
scarcely visible; and they became insensibly 1 
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and less every day. Like a fiery steed, that, in his 
course, disdains the rock, the precipice, and the 
torrent, and is obedient only to one commanding 
voice, and one guiding hand, Telemachus, impelled 
by a noble ardour, could be restrained only by Men- 
tor. But Mentor could arrest him with a look, in 
the midst of his career: he knew, he felt, the 
meaning of his eye, the moment that it glanced upon 
him ; his heart became sensible to virtue, and his 
countenance softened into serenity and complaisance ; 
the rebellious tempest is not more suddenly rebuked 
into peace, when Neptune lifts his trident, and 
frowns upon the deep. 

When Telemachus was left to himself, all his pas- 
sions, which had been restrained like the coiu^e of a 
torrent by a mound, burst away with yet greater 
violence. He could not suffer the arrogance of the 
Lacedaemonians, nor.ofPhalanthus their coijimander. 
This colony, which had founded Tarentum, consisted 
of young men, who, having been born during the 
siege of Troy, had received no education ; their illegi- 
timate birth, the dissoluteness of their mothers, and 
the licentiousness in which they had been brought up, 
gave them an air of savage barbarity ; they resembled 
rather a band of robbers, than a Grecian colony. 

Phalanthus took every opportimity to show his 
contempt of Telemachus : he ^equently interrupted 
him in their public councils, and treated his advice 
as the crude nations of puerile inexperience : he also 
frequently made him the subject of his raillery, as 
a feeble and effeminate youth : he pointed out his 
slightest fiedlings to the chiefs ; and was perpetually 
busy in fomenting jealousies, and rendering the 
haughty manner of Telemachus odious to the allies. 

Telemachus having one day taken some Daunians 
prisoners, Phalanthus pretended that they belonged 
to him, because, as he said, he had defeated the 
party at the head of his Lacedaemonians ; and Tele- 
machus, finding them already van q uished and put 
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to flight, had nothing to do but to give quarter to 
those that threw down their arms, and lead tliem 
to the camp : Telemachus, on the contrary, insisted, 
that he had prevented Phalanthus from being de- 
feated by that very party, and had turned the scale 
in his favour. This question was disputed before 
an assembly of all the princes of the alliance ; and 
Telemachus being so fEir provoked as to threaten 
Phalanthus, they would immediately have fought, 
if the assembly had not interposed. 

Phalanthus had a brother whose name was Hippias, 
andwhowas much celebrated for his couragetStrength, 
and dexterity : '* Pollux,** said the Tarentines, 
" could not wield the castas better ; nor could Castor 
surpass him in the. management of a horse. " He had 
almost the stature and the strength of Hercules; and 
he was the terror of the whole army, for he was yet 
more petulant and brutal, than courageous and strong. 

Hippias, having remarked the haughtiness wiUi 
which Telemachus had menaced his brother, went, in 
great haste, to carry off the prisoners to Tarentum, 
withoutwaiting for the determination of the assembly; 
and Telemachus , who was privately informed of it, 
rushed out afler him, burning with rage. He ran 
eagerly from one part of the camp to the other like a 
boar, who, being wounded in the chase, turns enraged 
upon the hunter. His eye looked round for his 
enemy, and his hand shook the spear, which he was 
impatient to launch against him. He found him at 
length ; and at the sight of him, he was transported 
with new fury. 

He was no longer Telemachus, a noble yonthy 
whose mind Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had 
enriched with wisdom ; but an enraged lion, or a lu- 
natic, urged on by desperate frenzy. * * Stay, '* said he 
to Hippias, ** thou basest of mankind 1 stav ; and let 
us see if thou canst wrest from me the spoils of those 
whom I have overcome. Thou shalt not carry them 
to Tarentum. Thou shalt, this moment descend to 
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the gloomy l)orders of the Styx I" His spear instantly 
followed his words; but he threw it with so much 
iiiry, that he could take no aim, and it fell to the 
ground, wide of Hippias. He then drew his sword, 
of which the guard was gold ; and which had been 
given him by Liaertes, when he departed from Ithaca, 
as a pledge of his affection. Laertes had used it 
with glory, when he himself was young ; and it had 
been stained with the blood of many chiefs of Epirus, 
during a war in which Laertes had been victorious. 

The sword was scarcely drawn by Telemachus, 
when Ilippias, willing to avail himself of his superior 
strength, rushed upon him, and endeavoured to force 
it from his hand : the weapon broke in the contest. 
They then seized each other, and were in a moment 
locked together ; they appeared like two savage 
beasts, striving to tear each other in pieces : i^e 
sparkled in their eyes: their bodies are now contract- 
ed, and now extended ; they now stoop, and now rise; 
they spring furiously upon each other, and pant with 
the thirst of blood. Thus they engaged, foot to foot, 
and hand to hand *, and their limbs were so entwined 
with each other, that they seemed to belong to on^ 
body. The advantage, at last, inclined to Hippias; 
to whom a full maturity of years had given finnness 
and strength, which, to the tender age of Telemachus, 
was wanting. His breath now fienled him, and his 
knees trembled : Hippias perceived his weakness ; 
and doubling his efforts, the &te of Telemachus 
would now have been decided, and he would have 
suffered the punishment due to his passion and teme- 
rity, if Minerva, who still watched over him from 
afar, and suffered him to &11 into this extremity of 
danger only for his instruction, had not determined 
the victory in his fisivour. 

She did not herself quit the palace of Salentum; 
but sent Iris, the swift messenger of the gods, who, 
spreading her light wings in the air, divided the pure 
and unbounded space above, leaving behind her a 
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long train of light, which diversified the silyer ckmds 
with a thousand dyes. She descended not to the 
earth, till she came to the sea shore, where the innn- 
merahle army of the allies were encamped. Shb saw 
the contest at a distance, and marked the violence 
and fury of the combatants ; she perceived the dan- 
ger of Telemachus, and trembled with apprehension ; 
she approached in a thin vapour, which she had con- 
densed into a cloud; and, at the moment when Hip- 
pias, conscious of his superior strength, believed his 
victory to be secure, she covered the young charge of 
Minerva with the shield of the goddess, which, for 
this purpose, had been confided to her care. Telema- 
chus, who was exhausted and fainting, instantly 
became sensible of new vigour; and, in proportion as 
he revived, the strength and courage of Hippias de- 
clined : he was conscious to something invisible and 
divine, which overwhelmed and confounded him. 
Telemachus now pressed him closer ; and assailed 
him sometimes in one posture, and sometimes in an- 
other: he perceived him stagger; and leaving him not 
a moment's respite to recover, he at length threw 
him down, and fell upon him. An oak of mount Ida, 
which at last yields to a thousand strokes, that have 
made the depths of the forest resound, fiedls not with 
a more dreadful noise than Hippias ; the earth groaned 
beneath him, and all that was around him shook. 

But the aegis of Minerva infused into Telemachus 
wisdom as well as strength; and at the moment 
that Hippias fell*under him, he was touched with a 
sense of the fault he had committed, by attacking the 
brother of one of the confederate princes whom he 
had taken arms to assist. He recoUected the coun- 
sels of Mentor, and they covered him with confunon : 
he was ashamed of his victory, and conscious that he 
oi:^ht to have been vanquished. In the mean time, 
Phalanthus, transported with rage, ran to the suc- 
cour of his brother ; and would have pierced Telema- 
chus with the spear that he carried in his hand, if he 
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had not feared to pierce Hippias also, whom Telema- 
chus held uuder him in the dust. The son of Ulysses 
might then easily have taken the life of his enemy : 
but his anger ^ as appeased ; and he thought only 
of atoning for his rashness by showing his modera- 
tion. Getting up, therefore, from his antagonist, he 
said, ** I am satisfied, O Hippias ! with having taught 
thee not to despise my youth : I give thee Ufe ; and 
I admire thy valour and thy strength. The gods 
have protected me : yield, therefore, to the power of 
the gods. Henceforth, let us think only of uniting 
our strength against the common enemy." 

While Telemachus was speaking, Hippias rose from 
the ground, covered with dust and blood, andbuming 
with shame and indignation. Phalanthus did not 
dare to take the life of him who had so generously 
given life to his brother ; yet he was confused, and 
scarcely knew what he would do. All the princes of 
the alliance ran to the place, and carried off Telema- 
chus on one side, and on the other Phalanthus with 
Hippias, who, having lost all his arrogance, kept his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. The whole army was 
struck with astonishment, to find that Telemachus, a 
youth of so tender an age, who had not yet acquired 
the full strength of a man; had been able to prevail 
against Hippias ; who, in strength and stature, re- 
sembled the giants, those children of the earth, who 
once attempted to dispossess the gods of Olympus. 

Telemachus, however, was far from enjoying his 
victory ; and, while the camp was resounding witn his 
praise, he retired to his tent, overwhelmed with the 
sense of his fault, and wishing to escape from himself. 
He bewailed the impetuosity of his temper ; and ab- 
horred himself for the injurious extravagances which 
his passions hurried him to commit : he was con- 
scious to something of vanity and meanness in his 
unbounded pride ; and he felt that true greatness 
consists in moderation, justice, modesty* and huma- 
nity. He saw his detects ; but he did not dare to 
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hope, that, after being so often betrayed into the 
same faults, he should be ever able to correct them. 
He was at war with himself: and, in the anguish 
of the conflict, his complaints were like the roaring 
of a lion. 

Two days he remained alone in his tent, tormented 
by self-reproach, and ashamed to return back to so- 
ciety: " How can I," said he, '* again dare to look 
Mentor in the face ? Am I the son of Ulysses, the 
wisest and most patient of men : and have I filled the 
camp of the allies with dissension and disorder? Is 
it their blood, or that of their enemies, the Daunians, 
that I ought to spill? I have been rash, even to mad- 
ness, so that I knew not even how to launch a spear: 
I exposed myself to danger and disgrace, by engaging 
Hippias with inferior strength ; and had reason to ex- 
pect nothing lebs than death, with the dishonour of 
being vanquished. And what if I had thus died ? 
My faults would have perished with me ; and the 
turbulent pride, the thoughtless presumption of Te- 
lemachus would no longer have disgraced the name 
of Ulysses, or the coimsels of Mentor. O that I could 
but hope never more to do, what now, with unutter- 
able anguish, I repent having done 1 I should then, 
indeed, be happy : but alas 1 before the sun that is 
now risen shall descend, I shall, with the fidl consent 
of my will, repeat the very same faults, that I now 
r^et with shame and horror. O fatal victory ! O 
mortifying praise ! at once the memorial and reproach 
of my folly r 

While he was thus alone and inconsolable, he was 
visited by Nestor and Philoctetes. Nestor had in- 
tended to convince him of his fault ; but instantly 
perceiving his distress and contrition, he changed 
his remonstrances into consolation ; and, instead of 
reproving his misconduct, endeavoured to soothe his 
despair. 

This quarrel retarded the confederates in their ex- 
pedition; for they could not march against their ene- 
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mies, till they had reconciled Telemachus to Phalan- 
thus and his brother. They were in continual dread, 
lest the Tarentines should Mi upon the company of 
young Cretans, whb had followed Telemachus to the 
war. Every thing was thrown into confusion, merely 
by the folly of Telemachus ; and Telemachus, who 
saw how mudi mischief he had caused already, and 
how much more might follow from his indiscretion, 
gave himself up to remorse and sorrow. The princes 
were extremely embarrassed : they did not dare to 
put the army in motion, lest the Tarentines and Cre- 
tans should &11 upon each other in their march ; for 
it was with great difficulty that they were restrained 
even in the camp, where a strict watch was kept over 
them. Nestor and Philoctetes were continually 
passing and repassing, between the tents of Telema- 
chus and Phalanthus. Phalanthus was implacable; 
he had an obdurate ferocity in his nature ; and being 
perpetually stimulated to revenge by Hippias, whose 
discourse was full of ra^e and indignation, he was 
neither moved by the eloquence pf Nestor nor the 
authority of Philoctetes. Telemachus was more 
gentle : but he was overwhelmed with grie^ and 
refused all consolation. 

While the princes were in this perplexity, the troops 
were struck with consternation ; and the camp ap- 
peared like a house, in which the father of the family, 
the support of his relations, and the hope of lus 
children, is just dead. In the midst of this distress 
and disorder, the army was suddenly alarmed by a 
confused and dreadful noise, the rattlmg of chariots, 
the dash of arms, the neighing of horses, and the 
cries of men : some victorious, and urging the slaugh- 
ter ; some flying and terrified ; some wounded and 
dying. The dust rose, as in a whirlwind; and formed 
a cloud that obscured the sky, and surrounded the 
camp. In a few moments this dust was mixed with a 
thick smoke, which polluted the air, and prevented 
respiration : soon afler was heard a hollow noise, like 
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the roaring of mount ^tna, when her fires are vrgedi 
by Vulcan and the Cyclops, who forge thunder for 
the father of the gocb : every knee trembled, and 
every countenance was pale. 

Adrastus, vigilant and indefatigable, had surprised 
the allies in their camp. He had concealed his own 
inarch ; and, perfectly acquainted with theirs, he had, 
with incredible expedition and labour, marched round 
a mountain of very difficult access, the passes of 
which had been secured by the allies. Not dreaming 
that he would march round it, and knowing that the 
defiles, by which alone it could be passed, were in 
their hands ; they not only imagined themselves to 
be in perfect security, but had formed a design to 
march through these defiles, and fall upon their enemy 
behind the mountain, when some auxiliaries, whicm 
they expected, should come up. 

Of this design, Adrastus, who spared no money to 
discover the secrets of an enemy, had gained intelli- 
geuce ; for Nestor and Philoctetes, notwithstanding 
their wisdom and experience, were not sufficiently 
careful to conceal their undertakings. Nestor, who 
was in a declining a^e, took too much pleasure in 
telling what he thought u ould procure him applause. 
Philoctetes was naturally less talkative; but he was 
hasty ; and the slightest provocation would betray 
him into the discovery of what he had determined to 
conceal : artful people, therefore, soon found the way 
to unlock his breast, and get possession of whatever 
it contained. Nothing more was necessary than to 
make him angry : he would then lose all command 
of himself, express his resentment by menaces, and 
boast that he had certain means to accomplish his 
purposes : if this was ever so slightly doubted, he 
would immediately disclose his project, and give up 
the dearest secret of his heart. Thus did this great 
commander resemble a cracked vessel, which, how- 
ever precious its materials, suffers the liquors that 
are intrusted with it to drain away. 
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Those who had been corrupted by the money of 
Adnistus, did not fail to take advantage of the weak- 
ness both of Nestor and Philoctetes. They flattered 
Nestor with excessive and perpetual praise, they re- 
lated the victories he had won, and expatiated upon 
his foresight, in ecstacies of admiration. On the 
other side, they were continually laying snares for 
the impatience of Philoctetes : they talked to him of 
nothing but difficulties, crosses, dangers, inconveni- 
encies, and irremediable mistakes; and the moment 
his natural impetuosity was moved, his wisdom for- 
sook him, and he was no longer the same man. 

Telemachus, notwithstanding his fisiults, was much 
better qualified to keep a secret : he had acquired 
habit of secrecy by his misfortunes, and the necessity 
he had been under of concealing his thoughts from 
the suiter? (if Penelope, even in his infiancy. He 
had the art of keeping a secret without falsehood, and 
even without appearing to have a secret kept, by that 
reserved and mysterious air, which generally distin- 
^bhes close people. A secret did not appear to lay 
him under the least difficulty or restraint ; he seemed 
to be always unconstrained, easy, and open, as if his 
heart was upon his lips ; he said all that might be 
said safely, with the utmost freedom and unconcern ; 
but he knew, with the utmost precision, where to 
stop, and could, without the least appearance of de- 
sign, avoid whatever glanced, however obliquely, at 
thaC which he would conceal. His heart, therefore, 
was wholly inaccessible, and his best friends knew 
only what he thought was necessary to enable them 
to give him advice, except only Mentor, from whom 
he concealed nothing. In other friends, he placed 
different degrees of confidence, in proportion as he 
experienced their fidelity and wisdom. 

Telemachus had often observed, that the resohi* 
tions of the council were too generally known in 
the camp ; and had complained of it to Nestor and 
Philoctetes, who did not treat it with the attention it 

N 
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deferred. Old men are too often infleziUe, for long 
habit scarce leaves them the power of choice. The 
fimlts of age are hopeless : as the trunk of an old 
knotty tree, if it is crooked, must be crooked for ever ; 
so men, after a certain age, lose their pliancy, and 
become fixed in habits which have grown old with 
them, and become, as it were, part of their constitu- 
tion. They are sometimes sensible of these habits; 
but, at the same time, are also sensible that they can- 
not be broken, and sigh oyer their infirmity in yainj 
youth is the only season in which human nature can 
be corrected ; and, in youth, the power of correctioB 
is without limits. 

There wa» in* the allied army, a Dolopian, whoae 
name was Eurymachus, an insinuating sycophant, 
who paid his court to all the princes, and could ac- 
commodate himself to every one's taste and inclina- 
tion. His invention and diugence were continually 
upon the stretch, to render himself agreeable. & 
Eurymachus might be believed, nothing was difficult ; 
if his advice was asked, he guessed immediately what 
answer would be most pleasing, and gave it. He had 
a talent at humour, which 4ie indulged, in raillery, 
against those from whom he had nothing to fear; but 
to others he was respectftil and complaisant; and 
had the art of rendering flattery so delicate, that the 
most modest received it without disgust. He was 
g^ve with the sober, and with the jovial he was 
gay; he could assume all characters, however diffe- 
rent, with equal facility : men of sincerity appear al- 
ways in their own ; and their conduct, being regii-> 
lated by the unalterable laws of virtue, is steady and 
uniform ; they vre^ therefore, much less agreealde 
to princes, than those who assimilate thrasselves to 
their predominant passions. Eurymachus had consi- 
derable military skilli and was very able in business : 
he was a soldier of fortune, who, having attached 
himself to Nestor, had entir^y gained his confidence; 
end could, by flattering that vanity and fondnets fot 
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praise which a little sullied the lustre of his charac- 
ter, draw out of him whatever he wanted to know. 

Pluloctetes, though he never trusted him, was not 
less in his power; for, in him, irascibility and impa- 
tience produced the same effect that an ill-placed 
confidence produced in Nestor. Eurymachus had 
nothing to do, but to contradict him ; for when once 
he was provoked, all his secrets were discovered. 
This man had been bribed, with large sums of money, 
to betray the councils of the allies to Adrastus, who 
had, in his army, a certain number of chosen men, 
who went over to the allies as deserters, and came 
back, one by one, with intelligence from Eurymachus, 
as oflen as he had any thing of importance to com- 
municate: this treachery was practised, without 
much danger of detection; for these messengers car- 
ried no letters, and therefore, if they happened to be 
seized, nothing was found upon them that could 
render Eurymachus suspec ted. Every project of the 
allies, therefore, was constantly defeated by Adras- 
tus ; for an enterprise was scarcely resolved upon in 
council, before the Daunians made the very disposi- 
tions which alone could prevent its success. Tele- 
machus was. indefatigable to discover the cause; and 
endeavoured to put Nestor and Phfloctetes upon 
their guard, by alarming their, suspicion : but hia 
care was ineffectual, and their blindness desperate. 

It had been resolved, in council^ to wait for a con- 
siderable reinforcement that was expected ; and ao 
hundred vessels were, dispatched secretly by night, to 
convey these troops from that part of the coast, 
whither they had been ordered to repair, to the place 
where the army was encamped, with greater speed 
and facility; the ground over. which they would 
otherwise have been obliged to march being in some 
places very difficult to, pass. In the mean time, they 
thought themselves in perfect jsecurity,.having taken 
possession of the passes of the neighbouring moun- 
taim which was a port U" the. Appenine, most difficult 
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of aocev. The camp was upon the hanks of the river 
Galesus, not far from the sea, in a delightful country, 
ahounding with forage, and whatever else was neces- 
sary for the subsistence of an army. Adrastus was 
on the other side of the mountain, which it was 
thought impossible for him to pass; but as he knew 
the allies to be then weak, that a large reinforcement 
was expected to join them, that vessels were waiting 
to receive them on board, and that dissension and 
animosity had been produced in the army by the 
quarrel between Telemachus and Phalanthus, he un- 
dertook to march round without delay. He proceed- 
ed with the utmost expedition, advancing, night and 
day, along the borders of the sea, through ways which 
had always been thought impassable: thus courage 
and labour surmount all obstacles; and, to those who 
can dare and suffer, nothing is impossible; and those, 
who, slumbering in idleness and timidity, dream that 
every thing is impossible that appears to be difficult, 
deserve to be surprised and subdued. 

Adrastus fell, unexpectedly, upon the hundred 
vessels of the allies, at break of day. As they were 
not prepared for defence, and those on board had not 
the least suspicion of an attack, they were seized 
without resistance, and served to transport his troops, 
with the greatest expedition, to the mouth of the Ga- 
lesus: he then proceeded, without delay, up the 
river. The advanced guard of the allies on that side, 
bdieving that these vessels brought the reinforcement 
they expected, received them with shouts of joy : and 
Adrastus and his men got on shore before they dis- 
covered their mistake. He fell upon them, when they 
had no suspicion of danger; and he found the camp 
open, without order, without chief, and without arms. 

The quarter of the camp which he first attacked, 
was that of the Tarentines, commanded by Phalan- 
thus. The Daunians entered so suddenly, and with 
■o much vigour, that the surprise of the Lacedssmo- 
luans rendered them incapable of resistance ; and 
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while they were seelaiii^ tneir arms, with a conAuion 
that made them embairass and impede each other, 
Adrastus set fire to the camp, llie flames immedi- 
ately rose from the tents to the sky ; and the noise 
of the fire was like that of a torrent, which rolls over 
a whole country, bearing down trees of the deepest 
root, and sweepina^ away the treasured harvest with 
the bam, and flocks and herds with the fold and the 
stall. The flames were driven by the wind, from 
tent to tent ; and the whole camp had soon the ap- 
pearance of an ancient forest, which some accidental 
spark had set on fire. 

Phalanthus, though he was nearest to the danger, 
could apply no remedy. He saw that all his trooTV 
must perish in the conflagration, if they did not im 
mediately abandon the camp; yet he was sensible) 
that a sudden retreat before a victorious enemy, 
might produce a final and a fiital disorder. He be- 
gan, hjwever, to draw up his Lacedaemonian youth, 
before they were half armed : but Adrastus gave him 
no time to breathe ; a band of expert archers killed 
many of them on one side, and a company of slingers 
threw stones as thick as hail on the other. Adrastus 
himself, sword in hand, at the head of a chosen num- 
ber of Daunians, pursued the fugitives by the light ol 
the flames, and put all that escaped the fire to the 
sword. Blood flowed round him in a deluge ; yet he 
was still insatiable of blood : his fury exceeded that 
of lions and tigers, when they tear in pieces the shep- 
herd with the flock. The troops of Phalanthus stood 
torpid in despair ; death, appeared before them like a 
spectre led by an infernal fury, and their blood froze 
in their veins ; their limbs would no longer obey 
their will, and their trembling knees deprived them 
even of the hopes of flight. 

Phalanthus, whose faculties were in some degree 
roused by shame and despair, lifted up his hands 
and eyes to heaven : he saw his brother Hippias fall 
al his feet, under the band of Adrastus. He was 
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stretched upon the earth, and rolled in the dust : 
the blood gushed from a deep woimd in his side, 
like a river; his eyes closed against the light ; and 
his soul, furious and indignant, issued with the tor- 
rent of his blood. Phalantlius himself, covered with 
the vital effusion from his brother's wotmd, and unable 
to afford him succour, was instantly surrounded by 
a crowd of enemies, who pressed him with all their 
power : his shield was pierced by a thousand arrows, 
and he was wounded in many parts of his body : 
his troops fled, without a possibility of being brought 
back to the charge ; and the gods looked down upon 
his sufferings without pity. 

BOOK XVIL 

TdcmadiYM, havlnff pnt on hia divine armoar, mm to the MristanM 
of Phalanthus : be kille Iphidei, the eon of Adnitna, repolaee the 
Tictorious enemy, and would have put an end to the war, if a tern- 
peit had not intervened. Telemachos orderi the wounded to be carri- 
ed att, and takes great care of them, partictilarly of Phalanthui. He 
perform! the aolemnitiei at the funeral of Hippiaa binud^ and having 
collected his ashes in a Kolden urn, preeenti them to hie brodMr. 

Jupiter, surrounded by the celestial deHies, sur- 
veyed the slaughter of the allies from the summit 
of Olympus ; and, looking into futurity, he beheld 
the chiefs, whose thread of life was that day to be 
divided by the fates. Every eye, in the divine 
assembly, was fixed upon the countenance of Jupiter, 
to discover his will : but the father of gods and men 
thus addressed them, with a voice in which majesty 
was tempered with sweetness : ' ' You see the distress 
of the allies, and the triumph of Adrastus ; but the 
scene is deceitful : the prosperity and honour of the 
wicked are short ; the victory of Adrastus, the im- 
pious and perfidious, shall not be complete. The 
allies are punished by this misfortune, only that they 
may correct their faults, and learn better to conceal 
their councils : Minerva is preparing new laurels for 
Telemachus, whom she delights to honour. '* Jupiter 
ceased to speak, and the gods continued in silence to 
behold the batUe. 
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In the mean time, Nestor and Philoctetes received 
an accouni, that one part of the camp was already 
bnmed, and that the wind was spreading the flames 
to the rest ; that the troops were in disorder ; and 
that Phalanthus, with his Lacedaemonians, had given 
way. At this dreadful intelligence they ran to arms, 
assembled the leaders, and gave orders for the camp 
to be immediately abandoned, that the men might 
not perish in thelbonflagration. 

Telemachus, who had been pining with inconsolaUe 
dejection, forgot his anguish in a moment, and re- 
sumed his arms. His arms were the gift of Minerva, 
who, imder the figure of Mentor, pretended to have 
received them from an excellent artificer of Salen- 
tum ; but they were, indeed, the work of Vulcan, 
who, at her request, had forged them in the smok- 
ing caverns of mount JStna. 

These arms had a polish like glass, and were efful- 
gent as the rays of the sun. On the cuirass was the 
representation of Neptune and Pallas, disputing 
which of them should give name to a rising city. 
Neptune struck the earth with his trident, and a 
horse sprung out at the blow ; his eyes had the ap- 
pearance of living fire, and the foam of his mouth 
sparkled like light; his mane floated in the wind: 
and hb legs, at once nervous and supple, played 
under him with equal agility and vigour ; his motion 
could not be reduced to any pace ; but he seemed to 
bound along with a swiftness and elasticity that left 
no trace of his foot, and the spectator could scarcely 
believe but that he heard him neigh. In another 
compartment, Minerva appeared to be giving the 
iHtmch of an olive, a tree of her own planting, to the 
inhabitants of her new city : the branch, with its 
fruit, represented that plenty and peace, which wis 
dom cannot fail to prefer before the disorders of war, 
of which the horse was an emblem. This simple and 
useful gift decided the c(mtest in &vour of the god- 
den ; and Athens, the pride of Greece, was distin- 
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g^uhed by lier name.* ACnenra wqs also represent- 
ed as assembling round her the liberal arts, under 
the symbols of little children with wings ; they ap- 
peitred to fly to her for protection, terrified at the 
brutal fury of Mars, who marks his way with desola- 
tion, as lambs gather round their dam at the sight of 
an hungry wolf who has already opened his mouth to 
devour them. The goddess, with a look of disdain 
and anger, confounded, by the Excellence of her 
works, the presumptuous folly of Arachne, who vied 
with her in the labours of the loom : Arachne herself 
was also to be seen in the piece ; her limbs attenu- 
ated and disfigured, and her whole form changed into 
that of a spider. At a little distance, Minerva was 
again represented as giving counsel to Jupiter, when 
the giants made war upon heaven, and encouraging 
the inferior deities in their terror and consternation. 
She was also represented with her spear and segis, 
upon the borders of Simois and Scamander, leading 
Ulysses by the hand, animating the flying Greeks 
with new courage, and sustaining them against the 
hwoes of Troy, and the prowess even of Hector 
himself. She was last represented as introducing 
Ulysses into the fatal machine, by which, in one 
night, the whole empire of Priam was subverted. 

Another part of the shield represented Ceres in the 
fruitful plains of Enna, the centre of Sicily. The 
goddess appeared to be collecting tc^ether a scatter- 
ed multitude, who were seeking subsistence by the 
chase, or gathering up the wild iruit that fell from 
the trees. To these ignorant barbarians she seemed 
to teach the art of meliorating the earth, and deriving 
sustenance from its fertility. She presented them 
a plough, and showed them how oxen were to be 
yoked : the earth was then seen to part in furrows 
under the share, and a golden harvest waved upon 
the plain: the reaper put in his sickle, and was 
Qdwarded for ail his labour. Steel, whidi in other 

* Th* Chreek noiiae of Miimnrftis *AHvfi, Atbcnsk 
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places was devoled to works of destraetion, was here 
employed only to produce plenty, and provide for 
delight. The nymphs of the meadows, crowned with 
flowers, were dancing on the borders of the river, with 
a grove not &r distant : Pan gave the music of his 
pipe ; and the &uns and satyrs were seen frolicking 
together, in a less conspicaous portion of the com- 
partment. Bacchus was also represented crowned 
with ivy, leaning with one hand on his thyrsis, and 
holding the branch of a vine, laden with grapes, in 
the other. The beauty of the god was effeminate, 
but mingled with something noble, impassioned, and 
ianguislmig, that cannot be expressed. He appeared 
upon the shield as he did to the unfortunate Ariadne, 
when he found her alone, forsaken, and overwhelm- 
ed with grief, a stranger upon a foreign shore. 

Numbers of people were seen crowding from all 
parts : old men carrying the first fruits of their labour 
as an offering to the gods ; young men returning 
weary with the labour of the day, to their wiv», 
who were come out to meet them, leading their 
children in their hands, and interrupting their walk 
with caresses. There were also shepherds, some of 
whom appeared to be singing, while others danced to 
the music of the reed. The whole was a representa- 
tion of peace, plenty, and delight : every thing was 
smiling and happy ; wolves were sporting with the 
sheep in the pastures ; and the lion and tiger, quitting 
their ferocities, grazed peaceably with the lamb ; a 
shepherd, that was still a child, led them, obedient 
to his crook, in one flock, and imagination recalled 
the pleasures of the golden age. 

Telemachus, having put on this divine armour, 
took, instead of his own shield, the dreadful aegis of 
Minerva, which had been sent him by Iris, the speedy 
messenger of the gods. Iris had, unperceived, taken 
away lus shield ; and had left, in its stead, this 8^^ 
at the sight of which tha gods themselves are im- 
oressed with dread. 
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When he was thus anned, he ran out of the camp 
to avoid the flames, and called to him all the chie& 
of the army : he called with a voice that restored the 
courage they had lost, and his eyes sparkled with a 
brightness that was more than human. His aspect 
was placid, and his manner easy and composed : he 
gave orders with the same quiet attention as that of 
an old man who r^^ulates his family, and instructs 
his children. But, in action, he was sndden and 
impetuous: he resembled a torrent, which not only 
rolls on its own waves with irresistible rapidity, but 
carries with it the heaviest vessel that floats upon its 
surface. 

Philoctetes and Nestor, the chiefs of the Manduri- 
ans, and the leaders of other nations, felt themselves 
influenced by an irresistible authority : age appeared 
to be no longer conscious of experience ; and every 
commander seemed to give up implicitly all preten- 
sions to counsel and wisdom I Even jealousy, a pas- 
sion so natural to man, was suspended; every tongue 
was silent, and every eye was fixed with admiration 
upon Telemachus: all stand ready to obey hipi with- 
out reflection, as if they had always been under his 
command. He advanced to an eminence, from which 
the disposition of the enemy might be discovered ; 
and, at the first glance, he saw, that not a moinent 
was to be lost ; that the burning the camp had thrown 
theDaunians into disorder; and that they might now 
be surprised in their turn. He, therefore, took a 
circuit with the utmost expedition^ followed by the 
most experienced commanders, and fell upon them 
in the rear, when they believed the whole army of 
the allies to be surrounded by the conflagration. 

This unexpected attack threw them into confusion ; 
&nd they fell under the hand of Telemachus, as leaves 
fall from the trees in the declining year, when the 
northern tempest, the harbinger of winter, makes the 
veterans of the forest groan, and bends the branches 
to the trunk. Telemachus strewed the earth with 
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tne victims of bis prowess, and his spear pierced the 
heart of Tphicles, the youngest son of A.drasttis : Iphi- 
cles rashly presented himself before him in battle, to 
preserve the life of his father, whom Telemachns 
was about to attack by surprise. Telemachus and 
Iphicles were equal in beauty, yigour, dexterity, and 
courage; they were of the same stature, had the 
same sweetness of disposition, and were both tenderly 
beloved by their parents : but Iphicles fell like a 
flower of the field, which, in the fiill pride of ite 
beauty, is cut down by* the scythe of the mower. 
Telemachus then overthrew Euphorion, the most ce- 
lebrated of all the Lydians that came from Etruria ; 
and his sword at Is^t pierced the breast of Cleo- 
menes, who had just plighted his faith in marriage, 
and had promised rich spoils to the wife whom he 
was destined to see no more. 

Adrastus beheld the fall of his son and of his cap- 
tains, and saw his victory wrested from him when he 
thought it secure, in a transport of ra^e, which shook 
him like the hand of death. Phalanthus, almost 
prostrate at his feet» was like a victim, wounded but 
not slain, that starts from the sacred knife, and flies 
terrified from the altar; in one moment more, his life 
would have been the prize of Adrastus. But in this 
crisis of his fate, he heard the shout of Telemachus, 
rushing to his assistance, and looked upward : his 
life was now given him back, and the cloud which 
was settling over his eyes vanished. The Daunians, 
alarmed at this unexpected attack, abandoned Pha- 
lanthus, to repress a more formidable enemy : and 
Adrastus was stung with new rage, like a tiger, from 
whom the shepherds, with united force, snatch the 
prey that he was ready to devour. Telemachus 
sought him in the throng, and would have finished 
the war at a stroke, by delivering the allies from their 
implacable enemy : but Jupiter would not vouchsafe 
him so sudden and easy a victory : and even Mi- 
tterva, that ke might better learn to govern/ was 
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willing that he should longer continue to nifier. 
The impious Adrastus, therefore, was preserved hy 
the fi[ither of the gods, that Telemachus might acquire 
new virtue, and he distinguished hy greater glory. 
A thick cloud was interposed, hy Jupiter, between 
the Daunians and their enemies : the will of the gods 
was declared in thimders, that shook the plain, and 
threatened to crush the reptiles of the earth under 
the ruins of Olympus ; the lightning divided the fir- 
mament from pole to pole : and the Ught, which, this 
moment, dazaded the eye, left it, the next, in total 
darkness: an impetuous shower, that immediately 
followed, contributed to separate the two armies. 

Adrastus availed himself of the succour of the 
gods, without any secret acknowledgment of their 
power ; an instance of ingratitude, whidi made him 
worthy of more signal vengeance 1 He possessed 
himsefrof a situation, between the ruins of the camp 
and a morass which extended to the river, with such 
promptness and expedition as made even his retreat 
an honour; and at once showed his readiness at ex- 
pedients, and perfect possession of himself. The al- 
lies, animated by Telemachus, would have pursued 
him ; but he escaped, by favour of the storm, like 
a bird from the snare of the fowler. 

The allies had now nothing to do, but to return to 
the camp, and repair the damages it had suffered : but 
the scene, as they enteared it, exhibited the miseries 
of war in their utmost horror. The sick and wound- 
ed, not having strength to quit their tents, became a 
prey to the flames : and many, that appeared to be 
half burnt, were still able to express their misery in a 
plaintive and dying voice, calling upon the gods, and 
looking upward. At these sights, and these sounds, 
Telemachus was pierced to the heart, and burst into 
tears : he was seized, at once^ with horror and com- 
passion; and involuntarily turned away his eyes 
from objects which he trembled to behold: wretches, 
whose death was inevitable^ hut painful and slow s 
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whose bodies, in part devoured hj the fire, had the 
appearance of the flesh of victims that is burnt 
upon the altar, and mixes the savour of sacrifices 
with the air. 

* * Alas !" said Telemachus, * * how various and how 
dreadful are the miseries of war I What horrid infa 
tuation impels mankind 1 Their days upon the earth 
are few, and those few are evil ; why then should 
they precipitate death, which is already near? why 
should they add bitterness to life, that is already 
bitter ? All men are brothers, and yet they hunt 
each other as prey. The wild beasts of the desert 
are less cruel : lions wage not war against lions ; 
and, to the tiger, the tiger is peaceable ; the only 
objects of their ferocity are animals of a difiierent 
species : man does, in opposition to his reason, what, 
by animals that are without reason, is never done* 
And for what are these wars undertaken? Is there 
not land enough in the world, for every man to ap- 
propriate more than he can cultivate ? Are there not 
deserts, which the whole race could never people? 
What then is the motive for war ? Some tyrant sighs 
for a new appellation : he would be called a con- 
queror ; and, for this, he kindles a flame that deso* 
lates the earth. Thus a wretched individual, who 
would not have been bom but for the anger of the 
gods, brutally sacrifices his species to his vanity: 
ruin must spread, blood must flow, fire must con- 
sume ; and he who escapes from the flame and the 
tword, must perish by famine with yet more anguish 
and horror ; that one man, to whom the misery of 
a world is sport, may, from this general destruction, 
obtain a fimciful possession of what he calls glory. 
How vile the perversion of so sacred a name ! how 
worthy, above aD others, of indignation and con- 
tempt, those who have so far forgotten humanity ! 
Let those who fimcy they are demi-gods, henceforth 
remember that they are less than men : and let every 
succeeding age, by which they hoped to be admired, 
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hold them in execration. With what caution should 
princes undertake a warl Wars, indeed, ought 
always to be just : but that is not sufficient ; they 
ought, also, to be necessary to the general good. 
The blood of a nation ought never to be shed, except 
for its own preservation in the utmost extremity. 
But the perfidious counsels of fiattery, false notions 
of glory, groundless jealousies, insatiable ambition, 
disguised under specious appearances and connexions 
insensibly formed, seldom fail to engage princes in a 
war which renders them imhappy ; in which every- 
thing is put in hazard without necessity ; and which 
produces as much mischief to their subjects as to 
their enemies." Such were the reflections of Telema- 
chus. But he did not content himself with deploring 
the evils of war ; he endeavoured to mitigate them. 
He went himself from tent to tent, affording to the 
sick, and even to the dying, such assistance and com- 
fort as they could receive ; he distributed among 
them not only medicine, but money : he soothed and 
consoled them by expressions of tenderness and 
friendship, and sent others on the same errand to 
those whom he could not visit himself. 

Among the Cretans that had accompanied him 
from Salentum, were two old men, whose names were 
TraumatophilusandNosophugus. Traumatophilus 
had been at the siege of Troy with Idomeneus, and 
had learned the art of healing wounds from the sons 
of ^sculapius. He poured into the deepest and most 
malignant sores, an odoriferous liquor, which re- 
moved the dead and mortified flesh, without the as- 
sistance of the knife, and fiunlitated the formation 
of a new substance, of a fairer and better texture than 
the first. Nosophugus had never seen the sons of 
^sculapius; butby £be assistance of Merion, he had 
procured a sacred and mysterious book, which was 
written by ^sculapius for their instruction. Noso- 
phugus was also beloved by the gods : he had com- 
posed hymns iu honour of the o&pring of lAtonas 
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and he offiered, every day, a lamb, white and spotless, 
to Apollo, by whom he was frequently inspired. 

As soon as he saw the sick, he knew by the ap- 
pearance of the eyes, the colour of the skin, the tern* 
perament of the body, and the state of respiration, 
what was the cause of the disease. Sometim es he ad- 
ministered medicines, that operated by perspiration; 
and the success showed how much the increase or 
diminution of that secretion can influence the me- 
chanism of the body, for its hurt or advantage. To 
those that were languishing under a gradual decay, 
he gave infusions of certain salutary herbs, tliat by 
degrees fortified the noble parts, and, by purifying the 
blood, brought back the vigour and the freshness of 
youth. But he frequently declared, that if it were 
not for criminal excesses, and idle fears, there would 
be but little employment for the physician. ** The 
number of diseases," says he, ** is a disgrace to man- 
kind ; for virtue produces health. Intemperance 
converts the very food that should sustain life, into a 
poison that destroys it; and pleasure, indulged to ex- 
cess, shortens our days more than they can be length- 
ened by medicine. The poor are more rarely sick 
for want of nourishment, than the rich by taking 
too much: high seasoned meats, that stimulate ap- 
petite after nature is sufficed, are rather poison than 
food. Medicines themselves offer violence to na- 
ture : and should never be used, but in the most 
pressing necessity. The great remedy, whidi is al- 
ways innocent, and always useful, is temperance, a 
moderate use of pleasure, tranquillity of mind, and 
exercise of the body : these produce a pure and 
well tempered blooid, and throw off superfluous 
humours that would corrupt it." Thus was Noso- 
phugus yet less honoured for the medicines by which 
he cured diseases, than for the rules he prescribed 
to prevent them, and render medicine unnecessary. 

These excellent persons were sent by Telemachus, 
*<} visit the sick of the amiT ; many of whom they 
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recoTered by their remedies, but yet more by the 
care which they took to have them properly attend- 
ed» to keep their persons clean, and the air about 
them pure ; at the same time confining the con- 
valescent to an exact regimen, as well with respect 
to the quality as the quantity of their food. The 
soldiers, touched with gratitude at this seasonable 
and important relief, gave thanks to the gods, for 
having sent Telemachus among them. * * He is not, " 
said they, " a mere mortal like ourselves : he is cer- 
tainly some beneficent deity, in a hmnan shape ; or, 
if he is, indeed, a mortal, he bears less resemblance 
to the rest of men than to the gods. He is an in- 
habitant of the earth, only to di£Puse good; his af- 
fability and benevolence recommend mm still more 
than his valour. O ! that we might have him for 
our king I but the gods reserve him for some more 
favoured and happy people; among whom they 
desifi^ to restore the golden age V* 

These encomiums were overheard by Telemachus, 
while he was going about the camp in the night, to 
guard against the stratagems of Adrastus; and, 
therefore, could not be suspected of flattery, like 
those which designing sycophants often bestow 
upon princes to their face ; insolently presuming, 
that they have neither modesty nor ddicacy, and 
that nothing more is necessary to secure their fa- 
vour than to load them with extravagant praise. 
To Telemachus, that only was pleasing which was 
true: he could bear no praise, but that which* 
being given when he was supposed to be absoit, 
he might reasonably conclude to be just. To such 
praise he was not insensible ; but tasted the pure 
and serene delight which the gods have decreed 
alone to virtue, and which vice can neithw enjoy 
nor conceive. He did not, however, give himself 
up to this pleasure : his fieralts immediately rushed 
into his mind ; he remembered his excessive regard 
for himself and indifferenq^to othen; he f(3t a 
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secret Aame at having received from nature a dls- 
poeiti()ii which made hun appear to want the feelings 
of humanity ; and he referred to Minerva all the 
praise that he had received, as having grafted ex- 
cellence upon him» which he thought he had no 
right to appropriate to himself. • * It is thy bounty, " 
said he, '* O goddess 1 which has given me Mentor, 
to fill my mind with knowledge, and correct the 
infirmities of my nature. Thou hast vouchsafed 
me wisdom to profit by my faults, and mistrust 
myself. It is thy power that restrains the impetu- 
osity of my passions ; and the pleasure that I feel 
in comforting the afflicted, is thy gift. Men would 
hate me but for thee ; and without thee, I should 
deserve hatred ; I should be guilty of irreparable 
faults ; and resemble an infiemt, who, not conscious 
of its own weakness, quits the side of its mother, 
and fells at the next step." 

Nestor and Philoctetes were astonished to see Te- 
lemachus so affable, so attentive to oblige, so ready 
to supply the wants of others, and so diligent to pre- 
vent them. They were strudi: with the difference of 
his behaviour, but could not conceive the cause; and 
what surprised them most was, the care that he took 
about the funeral of Hippias. He went himself and 
drew the body, bloody and disfigured, from the spot 
where it lay mdden under a heap of the slain; he 
was touched with a pious sorrow, and wept over it. 
" O mighty shade !" said he, ** thou art not now ig- 
norant of my reverence for thy valour. Thy haugh- 
tineas, indeed, provoked me : but thy fitult was from 
the ardour of youth. Alas 1 I know but too well 
how much youth has need of pardon. We were in 
the way to be united by friendship : O why have the 
gods snatched thee from me, before I had an oppor- 
tunity to compel thy esteem!*' 

Tdemachus caused the body to be washed with 
odoriferous liquors; and, by his orders, a fimeral pile 
prepared. The lofty pines groaned under the 
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strokes of the axe, and, as they fell, rolled down iSb/b 
declivity of the mountain. Oaks, those andeni 
children of the earth, which seemed to threaten 
heaven, and elms and poplars, adorned with thick 
foliage of vivid green, with the spreading beech, the 
glory of the forest, strewed the borders of the river 
Galesus ; and a pile was there raised, with such order, 
that it resembled a regular building : the flame began 
to sparkle among the wood, and a doud of smoke 
ascended in volimies to the sky. 

The Lacedaemonians advanced with a slow and 
mournful pace, holding their lances reversed, and fix- 
ing their eyes upon the ground; the ferocity of their 
countenances was softened into grief; aad the silent 
tear dropt, unbidden, from their eyes. These Lace- 
daemonians were followed by Pheriddes, an old man, 
not less depressed by the weight of years, than by 
sorrow to have survived Hippias, whom he had edu- 
cated from his earliest youth. He raised his hands 
and his eyes that were drowned in tears, to heaven: 
since the death of Hippias he had refused to eat, 
and the lenient hand of sleep had not once dosed 
his eyes, or suspended the anguish of his mind. He 
walked on with trembling steps, implicitly following 
the crowd, and scarce knowing whither he went: hu 
heart was too full for speech; and his silence was 
that of dejection and despair : but when he saw the 
pile kindled, a sudden transport seized him, and he 
cried out, ** O Hippias, Hippias 1 I shall see thee no 
more. Hippias is dead, and I am still living. O my 
dear Hippias I it was I that taught thee, cruel and 
imrelenting; it was I that taught thee the contempt 
of death. I hoped that my dying eyes would have 
been closed by thy hand, and that I should have 
breathed the last sigh into thy bosom. Ye have pro- 
longed my life, ye gods ! in your displeasure, that I 
might see the life of Hippias at an end. O my child* 
thou dear object of my care and hope, I shall see 
thee no more ! But I shall see thy mother^ who^ 
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dying of grief, will reproach me with thy death; and 
I shsQl see thy wife, fading in the hloom of youth, 
and agonized with despair and sorrow, of which I am 
the cause ! O call me from these scenes, to the bor- 
ders of the Styx, which have received thy shade : the 
light is hatenil to my eyes; and there is none but 
thee whom I desire to behold I I live, O my dear 
Hippies, only to pay the last duty to thy ashes.*' 

The body of the hero appeared stretched upon a 
bier, that was decorated with purple and gold. His 
eyes were extinguished in death, but his beauty was 
not totally efiaced, nor had the grades faded wholly 
from his countenance, however pale. Around his 
neck, that was whiter than snow, but reclined upon 
the shoulder, floated his long black hair, still more 
beautiful them that of Atys or Ganymede, but in a 
few moments to be reduced to ashes; and on his side 
appeared the wound through which, issuing with the 
torrent of his Uood, his spirit had been dinnissed to 
the gloomy regions of the dead. 

Telemachus followed the body sorrowful and de- 
jected, and scattered flowers upon it; and when it 
was laid upon the pile, he could not see the flames 
catch the linen, that was wrapped about it, without 
again bursting into tears: "Farewell," said he, ** O 
magnanimous youth, for I must not presume to call 
thee friend. Let thy shade be appeased, since thy 
glory is full, and my envy is precluded only by my 
love. Thou art deUvered from the miseries that we 
continue to suffer, and hast entered a better region, 
by the most glorious path I How happy should I 
be to follow thee by the same way I May the Styx 
yield a passage ^o thy shade, and the fields of 
iSlysium lie open before thee I May thy name be 
preserved, with honour, to the latest generation ; and 
thy ashes rest for ever in peace !" 

As soon as Telemachus, who had uttered these 
words in a broken and interrupted voice, was silent, 
the whole army sent up a general cry: the fate of 
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Hippias, whose exploits they recounted, melted theM 
into tenderness; and grief at once revived his good 
qualities, and buried in oblivion all the failings which 
the impetuosity of youth and a bad education had 
concurred to produce. They were, however, yet more 
touched by the tender sentiments of Telemachus: 
'* Is this," said they, ** the younig Greek that was so 
proud, so contemptuous, and intractable? He is now 
affable, humane, and tender. Minerva, who had 
distinguished his father by her favour, is also, cer- 
tainly, propitious to him. She has, undoubtedly, be- 
stowed upon him the most valuable gift which the gods 
themselves can bestow upon man; a heart that is at 
once replete with wisdom and sensible to friendship.*' 

The body was now consumed by the flames; and 
Telemachus himself sprinkled the still smoking ashes 
with water, which gums and spices had perfumed: he 
then deposited them in a golden urn, which he 
crowned with flowers; and he carried the urn to 
Phalanthus. Phalanthus was stretched out upon a 
couch, hisbody being pierced with many wounds ; and 
life was so far exhausted, that he saw, not far distant, 
the irremeable gates of death. 

Traumatophilus and Nosophugus, whom Telema- 
chus sent to his assistance, had exerted all their art : 
they had brought back his fleeting spirit by degrees, 
and he was insensibly animated with new strength: a 
gentle, but penetrating power, a new principle of life 
gliding from vein to vein, reached even to the heart; 
and a genial warmth relaxing the frozen hand of 
death, the tyrant remitted his grasp. But the insensi- 
bility of a dying languor was immediately succeeded 
by an agony of grief; and he felt the loss of his bro- 
ther, which before he was not in a condition to feci. 
•• Alas 1" said he, *• why all this assiduity to preserve 
my life I it would be better, that I should follow Hip- 
pias to the grave 1 my dear Hippias ! whom I saw 
perish at my side. O my brother, thou art lost for 
ever; and with thee all the comforts of life 1 I shall 
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see thee, I shall hear thee, I shall embrace thee no 
more ! I shall no more unburden my breast of its 
troubles, to thee; and my friendship shall participate 
of thy sorrows no more ! And is Hippias thus lost, 
for ever? O ye gods, that delight in the calamities of 
men I can it be ? or is it not a dream, from which I shall 
awake ? Ah 1 no I it is a dreadful reality I I have, in- 
deed, lost thee, O Hippias I I saw thee expire in the 
dust ; and I m ust, at least, live till I have avenged thee ; 
till I have offered up, to thy manes, the merciless 
Adrastus, whose hands are stained with thy blood 1" 
While Pbilanthus was uttering these passionate ex- 
clamations, and the divine dispensers of health were 
endeavouring to soothe him into peace, lest the per- 
turbation of his mind should increase his malady, and 
render their medicines ineffectual, he suddenly be- 
held Telemachus, who had approached him imper- 
ceived. At the first sight of hiin, he felt the conflict 
of two opposite passions in his bosom : his mind still 
glowed with resentment at the remembrance of what 
had passed between Telemachus and Hippias; and 
the grief that he felt for the loss of his brother gave 
this resentment new force ; but he was also conscious, 
that he was himself indebted for his life to Texema- 
chus, who had rescued him, bleeding and exhausted, 
from the hands of Adrastus. During this struggle, 
he remarked the golden urn, that contained the dear 
remains uf his brother; and the sight instantly melt- 
ed him into tears : he embraced Telemachus, at first, 
without power to speak ; but at length he said, in a 
feeble and interrupted voice, *' Thy virtue, O son of 
Ulysses! has compelled my love: I am indebted to 
thee for my life; I am indebted to thee also, for 
something yet more precious than life itself! The 
limbs of my brother would have been a prey to the 
vulture, but for thee : and but for thee the rites of se- 
pulture had been denied him! His shade wolild 
have wandered, forlorn and wretched, upon the bor- 
ders of the Styx, still repulsed by Charon with inexo- 
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rabtle sererity I Must I lie under such obligations to 
a man whom I ha^e so bitterly hated ? May the gods 
reward thee, and dismiss me from life and misery to- 
getiierl Render to me, O Telemachus I the last du- 
ties that you have rendered to my brother, and your 
glory shall be complete. " Phalanthus then fell bEick, 
rainting and overwhelmed with grief: Telemachus 
continued near him, but, not daring to speak, waited, 
in silence, till his spirits should return. He revived 
after a short time ; and, takii^ the urn out of the 
hands of Telemachus, he kissed it many times, and 
wept over it: ** O precious dust," said he, *' when 
•haJl mine be mingled with yon, in the same urn ? 
O my brother I I will follow thee to the r^ons oi 
the dead 1 There is no need that I should avenge 
thee, for Telemachus will avenge us both 1" 

By the skill of the two sages who practised the 
science of ^sculapius, Phalanthus graduaDy recover- 
ed. Telemachus was continually with them, at the 
conch of the sick, that they might exert themselves 
with more diligence to hasten Uy cure; and the 
wbole army was more struck with admiration at the 
tenderness with whidi he succoured his most inve- 
terate enemy, than at the wisdom and valomr with 
which he had preserved the armies of the allies. He 
was, however, at^he same time, indefatigable in the 
nider labours of war: he slept but little; and his 
sleep was often interrupted, sometimes by the intel- 
ligence which was In-ought him at every hour of the 
night, as well as of the day; and sometimes by ex- 
amining every quarter of the camp, which he never 
Tisited twice together at the same hour, that he 
might be more sure to surprise those that were negli- 
gent of their duty. Though his sleep was short, and 
his labour great, yet his diet was plidn : he iared, in 
every respect, like the common soldiers, that he 
might give them an example of patience and sobriety ; 
and provisions becoming scarce in the camp, he 
thought it necessary, to prevent murmurings and dia- 
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eontent, by suffering voluntarily the same inconve- 
niencies which they suffered by necessity. But this 
labour and temperance, however severe, were so fiur 
from impairing his vigour, that he became every day 
more hardy and robust: he began to lose the softor 
graces, which mav be considered as the flower of 
youth: his complexion became browner and Int 
delicate, and his limbs more muscular and firm. 

BOOK XVHL 

Tetanadrai befaif pemuided, hj Mveral dreama, tiiat hii fkOat 
UI7MM was no longer alirc^ ezeeutea his dc^arn of teeking him 
■BMmg the deadt he retiree nrom the camp, and ii followed br two 
Cretans ai fares a tempLpnear the celebrated cavern of Aeherontlai ha 
aatent It, and descends through the gloom to the borders of the Strx, 
wkere Charon takes him Into his boat: he presenu himself beloM 
Plato, who, in obedience to superior powers, permltt him tu sedc hia 
tsthert he pasaes through Tartarus, and Is witness to the tonnenta 
taat are Inlucted upon ingratitude, peijury, im^ty, hjrpocrlsy, aiMt 
abore all, upon bad kings. 

Adbastus, whose troops had been considerably 
diminished by the battle, retired behind mount 
Aulon; where he expected a reinforcement, and 
watched for another opportunity of surprising the 
allies. Thus, a'himgry lion, who has been repulsed 
from the fold, retires into the gloomy forest, enters 
again into his den, and waits for some favourable 
moment, when he may destroy the whole flock. 

Telemachus having established an exact discipline 
among the troops, turned his mind entirely to the 
execution of a design, which, though he had formed 
a considerable time, he had wholly concealed from 
the commanders of the army. He had been long 
disturbed in the night by dreams, in which he saw 
his father Ulysses. The vision never failed to re- 
turn at the end of the night ; just before the ap* 
proach of Aurora, with her prevailing fires, to chase 
from heaven the doubtful radiance of the stars, and 
from earth the pleasing delusions of sleep. Some- 
times he thought he saw Ulysses naked upon the 
banks of a river, in a flowery meadow of some bli s s 
iidisland, surrounded by nymphs, who threw clothes 
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to cover him, witliiii his reach : sometimes he thought 
he saw him in a palace, that shone with ivory and 

gold ; where a numerous audience, crowned with 
owers, listened to his eloquence with delight and 
admiration : he sometimes appeared suddenly among 
the guests at a magnificent banquet, where joy shone 
upon every countenance ; and the soft melody of a 
voice, accompanied by the lyre, gave sweeter music 
than the lyre of Apollo, and the voices of the Nine. 
From these pleasing dreams Telemachus always 
awaked dejected and sorrowful ; and while one of 
them was recent upon his mind, he cried out, *' O 
my father ! O my dear father Ulysses I the most 
frightful dreams would be more welcome to me than 
these. These representations of felicity convince 
me, that thou art already descended to the abodes 
of those happy spirits whom the gods reward, for 
their virtue, with everlasting rest. I think I beh<dd 
the fields of Elysium! How dreadful is the loes of 
hope ! Must I then, O my father, see thee no more 
for ever ? Must I no more embrace him, to whom I 
was so dear, and whom I seek with such tender soli- 
citude and persevering labour ? Shall I no more 
drink wisdom from his lips ? Shall I kiss those hands, 
those dear, those victorious hands, which have sub- 
dued so many enemies, no more ? Shall they never 
punish the presumptuous suitors of Penelope ? And 
ahall the glory of Ithaca be never restored ? 

** You, ye gods, who are unpropitious to Ulysses, 
have sent these dreams, to expel the last hope from 
my breast, and leave me to despair and death I I 
can no longer endure this dreadful suspense. Alas I 
what have I said ? Of the death of my fitther I am 
but too certain. I will then seek his shade in the 
world below. To those awful regions, Theseus de- 
aceoded in safety ; yet Theseus, with the most hor- 
rid impiety, sought only to violate the deities of the 
l^e : my motive, the love of my father, is consist- 
ent with my duty to the gods. Hercules also de- 
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soended and returned: I pretend not, indeed, to bxB 
prowess ; but, without it, I dare to imitate his exam- 
ple. Orpheus, by the recital of his misfortunes, 
softened into pity that deity, who was thought to 
be inexorable ; and obtained permission for the re- 
turn of Eurydice to the world of life : I am more 
worthy of compassion than Orpheus : the loss that 
I have sustained is greater than his; for what is a 
youthful beauty, to whom a thousand youthfiil beau- 
ties are equal, in comparison of the great Ulysses, 
unrivalled and alone, the admiration and the pride 
of Greece I The attempt shall be made ; and if I 
perish^ I perish. Why should death be dreadlul, 
when life is wretched ? I come, then, O Pluto I O 
Proserpine I to prove, whether ye are, indeed, with- 
out pity. O my father I having traversed the earth 
and the seas, in vain, to find thee ; I will now seek 
thee amoDff the gloomy dwellings of the dead. If 
the Rods will not permit me to possess thee upon the 
eartn, and enjoy with thee the light of heaven; they 
may, perhaps, vouchsafe me the sight of thy shade» 
by the dim twilight of the realms of darkness !*' 

He immediately rose from the bed, which he had 
bedewed with his tears : and hoped that the cheer- 
ful light of the morning would have dissipated the 
melancholy that he suffered from the dreams of the 
night : he found, however, that the shaft which had 
pierced him, was still in the wound, and that he 
carried it with him, whithersoever he went. He 
determined, therefore, to descend into hell, by a 
celebrated avenue not far from the camp. This 
avenue was near a city called Acherontia, from a 
dreadful cavern that led down to the banks of Ache- 
ron, an infernal river, which the gods themselves 
attest with reverence and dread. The city was 
built upon the summit of a rock, like a nest upon 
the t<^ of a tree. At the foot of the rock was the 
cavern, which no man ventured to approach : the 
sh^herds were always careful to tun their flocks 
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Mitnuer way : and the sulphureous rapour that «>• 
haled by this aperture, from the Stvgian fens, con- 
taminated the air with a pestilential malignity: tha 
neighbouring soil produced neither herb nor flower; 
and in this place, the gentle gales of the zephyr, 
the rising beauties of the spring, and the rich gifts 
of autumn, were alike unknown. The ground was 
thirsty and sterile, and presented notlung to the 
eye but a few naked shrubs, and the cypress clothed 
with a funereal green. In the fields that surround- 
ed it, even at a distance, Ceres denied her golden 
hsryests to the plough: Bacchus never gave the 
delicious fruit which he seemed to promise ; for 
the grapes withered, instead of ripening, upon the 
tree. The Naiads mourned : and the waters of 
their urn flowed not with a gentle and translucent 
wave, but were bitter to the taste, and impenetrable 
to the eye. Thorns and brambles here covered the 
ground; and as there was no grove for shelter, 
there were no birds to sing: their strains of love 
were warbled beneath a milder sky : and here no- 
thing was to be heard but the hoarse croaking of 
the raven, and the boding screams of the owL The 
very herbage of the fleld was bitter ; and the flocks 
of these joyless pastures felt not the pleasing im- 
pulse that makes them bound upon the green : the 
bull turned from the heifer, and the dejected shep- 
herd forgot the music of his pipe. A thick black 
smoke frequently issued from the cavern, in a doud 
that covered the earth with untimely darkness in the 
midst of the day : at these seasons, the neighbouring 
people doubled their sacrifices, to propitiate the in- 
£Brnal gods; yet the infernal gods were frequently in- 
ezoralue ; and would accept no sacrifice, but youth 
in its sweetest bloom, and manhood in its ripest 
vigour, which they cut off by a fatal contagion. 

In this place, Telemachus resolved to seek the 
way that led down to the dark dominions of Pluto. 
AGnervBy who watched over him with incesnnt 
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care, and corered him with her agis, had rendered 
Plato propitious : and at her request, Jupiter him- 
self had commissioned Mercury, who descends 
daily to the infernal regions, to deliver a certain 
number of the dead to Charon, to tell the sove- 
reign of the shades it was his pleasure that Telem&- 
chus should he permitted to enter his dominions. 

Telemachus withdrew, secretly, from the camp 
in the night ; and going on by the light of the 
moon, he invoked that powerful divinity, who, in 
heaven, is the radiant planet of the night, upon 
earth the chaste Diana, and the tremendous Hecate 
in hell : the goddess heard his prayer, and accept- 
ed it ; for she knew that his heart was upright, 
and his intention pious. 

As he drew near to the cavern, he heard the 
subterraneous empire roar: the earth trembled 
under his feet, and the heavens seemed to rain 
down fire upon his head. A secret horror thrilled 
to his heart, and his limbs were covered with a 
cold sweat : yet his fortitude sustained him ; and 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, " Great 
gods, ' said he, '* I accept these omens, and believe 
them to be happy: fulfil them, and confirm my 
hope !'* His breast glowed with new ardour as he 
spoke, and he rushed forward to the mouth of the pit. 

The thick smoke which rendered it fatal to all 
that approached it, immediately disappeared ; and 
the pestilential stench was, for a while, suspended. 
He entered the cavern alone ; for who would have 
dared to follow him? Two Cretans, to whom he had 
communicated his design, and who accompanied him 
part of the way, remained, pale and trembling, in 
a temple at some distance, putting up prayers for 
his deliverance, but despairing of his return. 

Telemachus, in the mean time, plunged into the 
tremendous darkness before him, having his sword 
drawn in his hand. In a few minutes he perceived 
a feeble and dusky light» like that which ii seen at 
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midnight upon the earth : he conld also distingnish 
airy shades that fluttered round him, whicn ho 
dispersed with his sword : and soon after he dis- 
covered the mournful banks of the Styz» whose 
waters, polluted by the marsh they cover, move 
slowly in a sullen stream, that returns in perpetual 
eddies upon itself. Here he perceived an innumer- 
able midlitude of those, who, having been denied 
the rites of sepulture, presented themselves to 
inexorable Charon \n vain. CJharon, whose old 
agei though vigorous and immortal, is always 
gloomy and severe, kept them back with menaces 
and reproach ; but he admitted the young Greek 
into his bark, as soon as he came up. 

The ear of Telemachus, the moment he entered, 
was struck with the groans of inconsolable grief. 
** Who art thou,** said he to the complaining ghost, 
•* and what is thy misfortune?** — "I was,* replied 
the phantom, ** Nabopharzan, the king of Babylon 
the Great. All the nations of the east trembled at 
the soimd of my name ; and I compelled the Baby- 
lonians to worship me in a temple of marble, 
where I was represented by a statue of gold, before 
which the most costly perfumes of Ethiopia were 
burnt night and day. No man contradicted me 
without instant punishment ; and every invention 
was upon the stretch, to discover some new plea- 
sure, that might heighten the luxury of my life. I 
was then in the full bloom and vigour of youth ; 
and life, with all its pomp and pleasures, was still 
before me. But alas ! a woman whom I loved with 
a passion that she did not return, too soon con- 
vinced me that I was not a god: she gave me 
poison, and I now am nothing. Yesterday they 
deposited my ashes, with great solemnity, in a 
golden urn : they wept, they tore their hair, and 
seemed ready to throw themselves on the funeral 
pile, that they might perish with me : they are now 
surrounding the superb ntajsoleum in which they 
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placed my remains, with all the external parade of 
Borrow. But secretly, and in sincerity, I am 
regretted by none. Even my family hold my 
memory in abhorrence ; and here I have been al- 
ready treated with the most mortifying indignity !" 

An object so deplorable touched the breast of 
Telemachus with pity. ** And was you then truly 
happy," said he, ** during your reign? Did you 
taste that sweet tranquillity, without which the 
heart shrinks and withers like a blighted flower ; nor, 
even in prosperity, can expand to delight ?*' — ** Far 
from it,*' replied the monarch ; "I knew it not, even 
in idea. A peace like this, indeed, has been extol- 
led by the sages, as the only good ; but it never 
made my felicity : my heart was perpetually agitated 
by new desires, and throbbing with fear and hope : 
I wished that passion should perpetually succeed 
to passion, with a tumultuous rapidity which ex- 
cluded thought; and practised every artifice to 
e£fect it : this was my expedient to avoid the pangs 
of reflection ; such was the peace I procured ; I 
thought all other a fable and a dream ; and such 
were the pleasures I regret I" 

Durmg this relation, Nabopharzau wept with 
the e£femiuate pusillanimity of a man enervated by 
good fortune ; unacquainted with adversity, and, 
therefore, a stranger to fortitude. There were 
with him some slaves who had been put to death to 
honour his funeral, and whom Mercury had de- 
livered to Charon with their king ; giving them, at 
the same time, an absolute power over him, who 
had been their tyrant upon earth. The shades of 
these slaves no longer feared the shade of Nabo- 
pharzau: they held him in a chain, and treated 
him with the most cruel indignity. '* As men," 
said one of them, *' had we not the same nature 
with thee ? How couldst thou be so stupid as to 
imagine thyself a god, and forget that thy parents 
were mortal ?"^<* His unwillingness to be taken 
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for a man," said another, '* was right ; for he whs 
a monster, without humanity." — *' Well,'* said 
another, *' what are become of your flatterers now ? 
Poor wretch ! there is now nothing that thou canst 
either give or take away : thou art now become 
the slave even of thy slaves. The justice of the 
gods is slow ; but the criminal is, at last, certainly 
overtaken I" 

Nabopharzan, stung with these insults, threw 
himself upon his face in an agony of rage and de- 
spair ; but Charon bid the slaves pull him up by. his 
chain : ** He must not,*' said he, **l)e allowed the 
consolation even of hiding his shame ; of which all 
the ghosts tliat throne the borders of the Styx must 
be witnesses ; that the gods, who so long suffered 
this impious tyrant to oppress the earth, may at 
last be justified. Yet this, O scourge of Babylon, 
i& but the beginning of sorrows : the judgment of 
Minos, impartial and inexorable, is at hand !" 

The bark now touched the dominions of Pluto ; 
and the ghosts ran down in crowds to the shore, 
gazing with the utmost curiosity and wonder, at 
the living mortal, who stood distinguished among 
the dead in the boat : but, the moment Telemachus 
set his foot on the shore, they vanished, like the 
shades of the night before the first beams of the 
morning. Then Charon, turning towards him, with 
a brow less contracted into frowns, and a look less 
severe than usual, " O favoured of Heaven," said he, 
" since thou art permitted to enter the realms of 
darkness, which to all the living, besides thyself, are 
interdicted ; make haste to push forward, whither- 
soever the Fates have called thee. Proceed, by 
this gloomy path, to the palace of Pluto, whom thou 
wilt find sitting upon his throne, and who will per- 
mit thee to enter those recesses of his dominion, the 
secrets of which I am not permitted to reveal I'* 

Telemachus, immediately pressing forward with 
a hasty step, discovered the shades gliding about 
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on every side, more numerous than the sands upon 
the sea shore ; and he was struck with a religious 
dread, to perceive that, in the midst of the tumult 
and hurry of this incredible multitude, all was silent 
as the grave. He sees, at length, the gloomy resi- 
dence of unrelentiug Pluto : Lis hair stands erect, 
his legs tremble, and his voice fails him. ** Tre- 
mendous power I" said he, with ^tering and 
interrupted speech, '* the son of unhappy Ulysses 
now stands before thee. I come to inquire, whether 
my father is descended into your dominions, or 
whether he is still a wanderer upon the earth ?*' 

Pluto was seated upon a throne of ebony : his 
countenance was pale and severe, his eyes noUow 
aud ardent, and his brow contracted and menacing. 
The sight of a mortal still breathing the breath of 
life was hateful to his eyes : as the ^y is hateful to 
those animals that leave their recesses only by night. 
At his side sat Proserpine, who seemed to be the 
only object of his attention ; and to soften him into 
some degree of complacency, she enjoyed a beauty 
that was perpetually renewed : but there was 
mingled with her immortal charms, something of 
her lord's inflexible severity. 

At the foot of t^e throne sat the pale father of 
destruction. Death, incessantly whetting a scythe 
which he held in his hand. Around this horrid 
spectre, hovered ripening Cares, and injurious 
Suspicions ; Vengeance, distained with blood, and 
covered with wounds; causeless Hatred; Avarice* 
gnawing her own flesh ; and Despair, the victim of 
her own rage ; Ambition, whose fiiry overturns all 
things, like a whirlwind; and Treason, thirsting for 
blood, and not able to enjoy the mischief she pro- 
duces ; Envy, shedding roimd her the venom that 
corrodes her heart, and sickening with rage at the 
impotence of her malice ; and Impiety, that opens 
for herself a gulf without bottom, in wtiich she shall 
plunge at last without hope. Besides these, were 
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nameless spectres without number, nil hideous to 
behold 1 phantoms that represent the dead, to 
terrify tlie living ; frightful dreams ; and the horrid 
vigils of disease and pain ! . By these images of wo 
was Pluto surrounded ; and such were the atten- 
dants that filled his palace. He replied, to the son 
of Ulysses, in a hollow tone ; and the depths of 
Erebus murmured to the sound. 

** If it is by fate, O mortal ! that thou hast 
violated this sacred asylum of the dead ; that &te, 
which has thus distinguished thee, fulfil I Of thy 
fitther, I will tell thee nothing : it is enough that 
here thou art permitted to seek him: As upon the 
earth he was a king, thy search may be confined, 
on one side, to that part of Tartarus where wicked 
kings are consigned to punishment; and, on the 
other, to that part of Elysium, where the good re« 
ceive their reward: but, from hence, thou canst 
not enter the fields of Elysium, till thou hast passed 
through Tartarus. Make haste thither ; and lingei 
not in my dominions!" 

Telemachus instantly obeyed, and passed through 
the dreary vacuity that surrounded him with sucli 
speed, that he seemed almost to fly ; such was hi» 
impatience to behold his father, and to quit the 
presence of a tyrant, equally the terror of the living 
and the dead ! He soon perceived the gloomy tract 
of Tartarus, at a small distance before him : from 
this place ascended a black cloud of pestilential 
smoke, which would have been fatal in the realms 
of life. This smoke hovered over a river of fire ; 
the flames of which, returning upon themselves, 
roared in a burning vortex, with a noise like that 
of an impetuous torrent, precipitated from the 
highest rock ; so that in this region of wo no othei 
sound could be distinctly heard. 

Telemachus, secretly animated by Minerva^ 
entered the gu\f without fear. The first object 
that presented, was a great number of men, who, 
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bom in a mean condition, were now punished for 
having sought to acquire riches by fraud, treachery, 
and violence. Among them, he remarked many of 
those impious hypocrites, who, affecting a zeal for 
religion, played upon the credulity of others, and 
gratified their own ambition. These wretches, who 
had abused virtue herself, the best gift of Heaven, 
to dishonest purposes, were punished as the most 
criminal of men : the child who had murdered his 
parents, the wife who had imbrued her hands in a 
husband's blood, and the traitor who had sold his 
country in violation of every tie, were punished 
with less severity than these. Such was the decree 
pronounced by the judges of the dead ; because 
hypocrites are not content to be wicked upon the 
conmion terms: they would be vicious, with the 
reputation of virtue; and by an appearance of virtue, 
which at length is found to be false, they prevent 
mankind from putting confidence in the true. The 
gods, whose omniscience they mock, and whose 
honour they degrade, take pleasure in the exertion 
of all their power to avens^e the insult. 

After these appeared others, to whom the world 
scarce imputes giiilt, but whom the Divine ven« 
geance pursues without pity ; the liar; the ungrate- 
ful ; the parasite, who lavishes adulation upon vice; 
and the slanderer, who falsely detracts from virtue; 
all who judge rashly of what they know but in part, 
and thus injure the reputation of the innocent. 

But, among all who suffered for ingratitude, 
those were punished with the most severity, who 
had been tmgrateful to the gods. ** What I" said 
Minos, ** is he considered as a monster, who is guilty 
of ingratitude to his father or his friend, from whom 
he has received some such benefits as mortab can 
bestow ; and shall the wretch glory in his crime, 
who is imgrateful to God, the giver of life, and of 
every blessing it includes ? Does he not owe liis 
existence rather to the Author of Nature, than to 
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the parents tlurough whom his existence was de- 
rived? The less these crimes are censured and 
punished upon earth, the more are they obnoxious, 
in hell, to implacable vengeance, which no force 
can resist, and no subtilty elude." 

Telemachus, seeing a man condemned by the 
judges, whom he found sitting, ventured to ask 
them what was his crime: he was immediately 
answered by the offender himself. '* I have done, ' 
said he, *' no evil : my pleasure consisted wholly in 
doing good. I have been just, munificent, liberal* 
and compassionate : of what crime then, can I be 
accused?'*^'* With respect to man,'* replied Minos, 
'* thou art accused of none ; but didst thou not 
owe less to man than to the gods ? If so, what 
are thy pretensions to justice ? Thou hast pimctu- 
ally fulfilled thy duty to men, who are but dust : 
thou hast been virtuous ; but thy virtue terminated 
wholly in thyself, without reference to the gods who 
gave it : thy virtue was to be thy own felicity ; and, 
to thyself, thou wast all in all. Thou hast, indeed, 
been thy own deity. But the gods, by whom all 
things bave been created, and who have created all 
things for themselves, cannot give up their rights : 
thou hast forgotten them, and they will forget thee. 
Since thou h^t desired to exist for thyself, and not 
for them ; to th3rself they will deliver thee up : 
seek, then, thy consolation in thine own heart. Thoa 
art separated, for ever, from man, whom, for thine 
own sake, thou hast desired to please : and left to 
thyself alone, that idol of thy heart I Learn, now 
at least, that piety is that virtue of which the gods 
are objects ; and that, without this, no virtue can 
deserve the name. The false lustre of that with 
which thou hast long dazzled the eyes of men, who 
are easily deceived, will deceive no more : men dis- 
tinguish that only from which they derive pain or 
pleasure, into virtue and vice ; and are, therefore, 
alike ignorant both of good and evil : but here the 
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perspicacity of Divine wisdom discerns all thingr 
as they are : the judgment of men, from external 
appearances, is reversed : what they have admired, 
is frequently condemned ; and what they have con 
demned, approved. 

These words, to thehoaster of philosophic virtue, 
were like a stroke of thunder ; and he was unable to 
sustain the shock. The self-complacence with which 
he had been used to contemplate his moderation, his 
fortitude, his generosity, was now changed to anguish 
and regret : the view of his own heart, at enmity with 
the gods, became his punishment : he now saw, and 
was doomed, for ever, to see himself by the light of 
truth : he perceived, that the approbation of men, 
which all his actions had been directed to acquire, 
was erroneous and vain. When he looked inward he 
found every thing totally changed ; he was no longw 
the same being; and all comfort was eradicated from 
his heart. His conscience, which had hitherto wit- 
nessed in his fiEivour, now rose up against him, and 
reproached him even withhb virtues ; which, not hay- 
ing Deity for their principle and end, were erroneous 
and illusive. He was overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion and trouble; with shame, remorse, and despair. 
The furies, indeed, forbore to torment him ; he was 
delivered over to himself, and they were satisfied : his 
own heart was the avenger of the gods whom he had 
despised. As he could not escape from himself, he 
retired to the most gloomy recesses, that he might be 
concealed from others : he sought for darkness, but 
he found it not ; light still persecuted and pursued 
him : the light of truth which he had not followed, 
now punished him for the neglect ; and all that he 
had beheld with pleasure became odious in his eyes, 
as the source of misery that could never end. 
** Dreadful situation !" said he : ** I have known 
neither the gods, mankind, nor myself: Ihave, indeed, 
known nothing; since I have not distinguished, from 
specious eyil> Uiat only which is truly good. All my 
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steps have deviated from the path I should have 
trodden; all my wisdom was folly, and all my 
virtue was pride, which sacrificed, with a blind 
impiety, only to that vile idol myself. 

The next objects that Telemachus perceived, as he 
went on, were kings that had abused their power. 
An avenging fury held up, before them, a mirror, 
which reflected their vices in all their deformity : in 
this they beheld their undistinguishing vanity, that 
was gratified by the grossest adulation ; their want of 
feeling for manJdnd, whose happiness shoidd have 
been the first object of their attention; their insensi- 
bility to virtue, their dread of truth, their partiality to 
flatterers, their dissipation, effeminacy, and indo- 
lence; their causeless suspicions; their vain parade and 
ostentatious splendour — an idle blaze, in which the 
public welfare is consumed ; their ambition of false 
honour, procured at the expense of blood ; and their 
idiiuman luxury, which extorted a perpetual supply 
of superfluous delicacies, from the wretched victims 
of grief and anguish. When they looked into this 
mirror, they saw themselves faithfiiUy represented; 
and they foimd the picture more monstrous and hor- 
rid than the chimera vanquished by Bellerophon, the 
Lemsean hydra slain by Hercules, and even Cerberus 
himself, though from three infernal mouths he dis- 
gorges a stream of pestilential fire, the fumes of 
which are sufficient to destroy the whole race of man 
that breathe upon the earth. At the same time an- 
other fury tauntingly repeated all the praises whidi 
sycophants had lavished upon them in their lives ; 
and held up another mirror, in which they appeared 
as flattery had represented them. The contrast of 
these pictures, widely different, was the punishment 
of their vanity ; and it was remarkable that the most 
wicked were the objects of the most extravagant 
praise ; because the most wicked are most to be fear- 
ed, and because they exact with less shame the ser- 
vile adulation of the poets and orators of their timev 
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Their groans perpetually ascended from this dread- 
Ivl abyss, where they saw nothing but the derision and 
insult, of which they were themselves the objects ; 
where every thing repulsed, opposed, and confounded 
them. As they sported with the lives of mankind 
upon the earth, and pretended that the whole species 
was created for their use ; they were, in Tartarus, de- 
livered over to the capricious tyranny of slaves, who 
made them taste all the bitterness of servitude in 
their turn : they obeyed with unutterable anguish; 
and without hope that the iron hand of oppression 
would lie lighter upon them. Under the strokes of 
these slaves, now their merciless tyrants, they lay 
passive and impotent, like an anvil under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges their 
labour at the flaming furnaces of mount ^tna. 

Telemachus observed the countenance of these cri- 
minals to be pale and ghastly, strongly expressive of 
the torment they suffered at the heart. They looked 
Inward with a self-abhorrence, now inseparable from 
their existence ; their crimes themselves were be- 
come their punishroent, and it was not necessary that 
greater should be inflicted ; they haunted them like 
hideous spectres, and continually started up before 
them in all their deformity. They wished for a 
second death, that might separate them from these 
ministers of vengeance, as the first had separated their 
spirits froih the body; a death, that might at onoe 
extinguish all consciousness and sensibility : they 
called upon the depths of heD to hide them, from 
the persecuting beams of truth, in impenetrable dark- 
ness : but they are reserved for the cup of vengeance, 
which, though they drink of it for ever, shall be ever 
full I The truth, from which they fled, has overtaken 
&em, an invincible and unrelenting enemy I The 
ray, which once might have iUuminated them, like 
the mild radiance of the day, now pierces them like 
lightning: a fierce and fatsd fire, that, without in- 
jury to Uie external ports, infixes a burning torment 
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at the heart 1 By truth, now an avenging flame, the 
very soul is melted, like metal in a furnace : it dis- 
solves all, but destroys nothing ; it disunites the 
first elements of life, yet the sufferer can never die : 
he is, as it were, divided against himself, without 
rest, and without comfort ; animated by no vital 
principle, but the rage that kindles at his own mis* 
conduct, and the dreadful madness that results from 
despair 1 Among these objects, at the sight of which 
the hair of Telemachus stood erect, he beheld many 
of the ancient kings of Lydia ; who were punished 
for having preferred the selfish gratification of an 
idle and voluptuous life, to that labour for the good 
of others, which, to royalty, is a duty of indiffpen- 
•able obligation. 

These kings mutually reproached each other with 
their folly. ** Did I not often recommend to you," 
said one of them to his son, ** during the last years 
of my life, when old age had given weight to my 
counsel, the reparation of the mischiefs that my 
negligence had produced?'* — <* Unhappy wretch I ' 
replied the son ; *' thou art the cause of my perdi- 
tion : it was thy example that made me vain-glo- 
rious, proud, voluptuous, and cruel. While I saw 
thee surrounded with flattery, and relaxed into 
luxury and sloth, I also insensibly acquired the love 
of pleasure and adulation. I thought the rest of 
men were, to kings, what horses and other beasts of 
burden are to men ; animals wholly unworthy of 
regard, except for the drudgery they perform, and 
the conveniences they procure : this was my opi- 
nion, and I learnt it of thee. I followed thy exam- 
ple, and share thy misery 1** These reproaches 
were mingled with the most horrid execrations : and 
mutual rage and indignation aggravated the tor- 
ments of hell. 

Around these wretched princes there still hover, 
ed, like owls in the twilight, causeless Jealousies and 
vain Alarms ; Mistrust and Dread, which revenge. 
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apon kings, their disregard of mankind , Avarice, 
insatiable of wealth ; False Honour, ever tyrannical 
and oppressive ; and effeminate luxury, a deceitful 
demon, that aggravates every evil, and bestows only 
imaginary good. 

Many kings were also severely punished, not for 
the mischief they had done, but for the good they 
had neglected to do. Every crime which is com- 
mitted by the subject, in consequence of laws not 
enforced, is the crime of the king ; for kings reign 
only as ministers of the law. To kings also are 
imputed all the disorders that arise from pomp, 
luxury, and every other excess, which excites irregu- 
lar and impetuous passions, that cannot be gratified 
but by the violation of the common rights of man- 
kind. But the princes, who, instead of watching 
over their people, as a shepherd watches over hiB 
flock, worried and devoured them like the wd^ 
were punished with the most exemplary severity. 
In this abyss of darkness and misery, Telemachm 
beheld, with yet greater astonishment, many kings, 
who had been honoured for their personal virtues 
upon earth, but were, notwithstanding, condemned 
to the pains of Tartarus, for implicitly leaving the 
administration of government to wicked and crafty 
men : they were punished for mischiefs which they 
had suffered to be perpetrated under the sanction 
of their authority. The greater part of them, in- 
deed, had been, by principle, neither virtuous nor 
vicious ; supinely taking the colour impressed upon 
them from without : they did not shim the truth 
when it presented itself; but they had no reliah for 
yirtae, no delight in doiTig good. 
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BOOK XIX. 

Tdflnadiiii cntsn the flelda of ElTiiam, where he is Icnewa hy hli 
great grmadftither Arceiiiii, who anores him that Ulynei te etiA 
aUve; that he shall see him in Ithaca, and succeed to his thnme. 




only in the arts of destruction, have a much less slorious reward, and 
are allotted a separate district by themselTes: Tdemachus receiTei 
■OBM general instmoCioiiSi and then retoms back to the campw 

When Telemachus quitted this place, he felt him- 
self relieved, as if a mountain had heen removed 
from his breast. This relief, so sudden and so great, 
impressed him with a strong sense of the misery of 
those who are confined in it without hope of deliver- 
ance. He was terrified at having seen so many kings 
punished with much greater severity than any other 
offenders : ** Have kings, then," said he, ** so many 
duties to fulfil, so many difiiculties to surmount, and 
so many dangers to avoid ? Is the knowledge that 
is necessary to put them upon their guard, as well 
against themselves as others, so difficult to be acquir- 
ed ? And, after all the envy, tumult, and opposi- 
tion of a transitory life, are they consigned to the 
intolerable and eternal pains of hell ? What folly, 
then, to wish for royalty I How happy the peace- 
ful private station, in wliich the practice of virtue 
is comparatively easy !" 

These reflections filled him with confusion and 
trouble : his knees trembled, his heart throbbed with 
perturbation, and he felt something like that hopeless 
misery of which he had just been a spectator ; but, 
in proportion as he advanced, and the realms of 
darkness, despair, and horror, became more remote, 
he felt ^ne w courage gradually spring up in his breast ; 
he breathed with greater freedom ; and perceived, at 
a distance, the pure and blissful light, which brightens 
the residence of heroic virtue. 

In this place resided all the good kings, who had 
governed mankind from the beginning of time. They 
were separated from the rest of the just; for, as 
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wicked princes suiFer moredreadfiil punishment than 
other offenders in Tartarus, so good kings enjoy in- 
finitely greater felicity than other lovers of virtue, 
in the fields of Elysium. 

Telemachus advanced towards these happy and 
illustrious beings, whom he found in groves of de- 
lightful fragrance, reclining upon the downy turf, 
where the flowers and herbage were perpetually 
renewed : a thousand rills wandered through these 
scenes of delight, and refreshed the soil with a gentle 
and unpolluted wave : the song of innumerable birds 
echoed in the grove ; and while spring strewed the 
ground with her flowers. Autumn loaded the trees 
with her fruit. In this place the burning heat of the 
dog-star was never felt : and the stormy north was 
forbidden to scatter over it the frosts of winter. 
Neither War, that is athirst for blood ; nor Envy, that 
wounds with an envenomed tooth, like the vipexs 
that are wreathed round her arms and fostered in 
her bosom ; nor Jealousy, nor Distrust, nor Fears, nor 
vain Desires, invade these sacred domains of peace ; 
the day is here without end, and the shades of night 
are unknown. Here the bodies of the blessed are 
clothed with a pure and lambent light, as with a 
garment ; a light, not resembling that vouchsafed to 
mortals upon earth, which is rather darkness visible ; 
but a celestial radiiuice, without a name : an emana- 
tion that penetrates the grossest body, with more 
subtilty than the rays of the sun penetrate the purest 
crystal, which rather strengthens than dazzles the 
sight, and diffuses through the soul a serenity which 
no luiguage can express. By this ethereal essence, 
the blessed are sustained in everlasting life ; it per- 
vades them ; it incorporates with them, as food in- 
corporates with the mortal body ; they see it, they 
feel it, they breathe it, and it produces in them an in- 
exhaustible source of serenity and joy. It is a foun- 
tain of delight, in which they are absorbed, as fishes 
are idteorb^in the sea ; they wish for nothing, and. 
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having noihhig, they possess all things. This celestial 
light satiates the hunger of the soul : every desire is 
precluded; and they have a fulness of joy which sets 
them ahove all that mortals seek with such restless 
ardour, to fill the vacuity that aches for ever in their 
breast. All the delightful objects that surround 
them are disregarded ; for their felicity springs up 
within, and, being perfect, can derive nothing from 
without : so the gods, satiated with nectar and am- 
brosia, disdain, as gross and impure, all the dainties 
of the most luxurious table upon earth. From these 
seats of tranquillity, all evils fly to a remote distance : 
death, disease, poverty, and pain ; regret, and re- 
morse ; fear, and ev«n hope, which is sometimes not 
less painful than fear itself; animosity, disgust, and 
resentment, are for ever denied access. 

The lofty mountains of Thrace, whose summits, 
hoary with everlasting snows, have pierced the clouds 
from the beginning of time, might sooner be over- 
turned from their foundations, though deep as the 
centre, than the peace of these happy beings be in- 
terrupted for a moment. They are, indeed, touched 
with pity at the miseries of life ; but it is a soothing 
and tender passion, that takes nothing from their im- 
mutable felicity. Their countenances shine with a 
divine glory ; with the bloom of unfading youth, the 
brightness of everlasting joy: of joy, which, superior 
to the wanton levity of mirth, is calm, silent, and so- 
lemn, the sublime fruition of truth and virtue. They 
feel, every moment, what a mother feels at the return 
of an only son, whom she believed to be dead : but 
the pleasure, which in the breast of the mother is 
transient, is permanent in theirs ; it can neither lan- 
guish nor cease : they have all the gladness that is 
inspired by wine, without either the tumult or the 
folly ; they converse together concerning what they 
see, and what they enjoy ; they despise the opprobri- 
ous luxury and idle pomp of their former condition, 
which they review with disgust and regret ; they en- 
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]oy the remembrance of their difiiciilties and distress 
during the short period in which, to maintain their 
integrity, it was necessary they should strive, not 
only against others, but themselves ; and they ac- 
knowledge the guidance and protection of the gods, 
who conducted them in safety through so many dan- 
gers, with gratitude and admiration. . Something in- 
effable and divine is continually poured into their 
hearts ; something like an efflux of divinity itself, 
which incorporates with their own nature. They see, 
they feci, that they are happy ; and are secretly 
conscious that they shall be happy for ever. They 
sing the praises of the gods, as with one voice : in 
the whole assembly there b but one mind, and one 
heart, and the same stream of divine felicity cireu- 
lates through every breast. 

In this sacred and supreme delight, whole agee 
fflide away unperceived, and seem shorter than the 
happiest hours upon earth ; but gliding ages still 
leave their happiness entire. They reign together, 
not upon thrones which the hand of man can over- 
turn, but in themselves, with a power that is abso- 
lute and immutable, not derived from without, or 
dependent upon a despicable and wretched multitude. 
They are not distinguished by the crowns that so 
oflen conceal, under a false lustre, the moumfiil 
gloom of anxiety and terror. The gods themselves 
liave placed upon their heads diadems of everlasting 
splendour, the symbols and the pledge of happiness 
and immortality. 

Telemachus, who looked round these happy fields 
for his father in vain, was so struck with the calm 
but sublime enjoyments of the place, that he was now 
grieved not to find him among the dead, and lamented 
the necessity he was under himself of returning back 
to the living: *' It is here alone,** said he, ** that 
there is life : the shadow only, and not the reality, 
b to be found upon earth." He observed, however, 
with astonishment, that the number of kings that 
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were punished in Tartarus was great, and the num- 
ber of those that were rewarded in Elysium was 
small : from this disproportion, he inferred that there 
were but few princes whose fortitude could effectu- 
ally resist their own power, and the flattery by which 
their passions were continually excited : he perceived 
that good kings were, for this reason, rare; and that 
the greater number are so wicked, that if the gods, 
afler having suffered them to abuse their power dur- 
ing life, were not to punish them among the dead, 
they would cease to be just. 

Telemachus, not seeing his father Ulysses among 
th^e happy few, looked round for his grandfather, 
the divine Laertes. While his eye«> "^ere ineffectually 
employed in this search, an old luan advanced to- 
wards him, whose appearance was, in the highest 
d^ee, venerable and majestic : his old age did not 
resemble that of men, who bend under the weight of 
years, upon earth: it was a kind of nameless indi- 
cation, that he had been old before he died; it was 
something that blended all the dignity of age with all 
the graces of youth ; for to those who enter the fields 
of Elysium, however old and decrepit, the graces of 
youth are immediately restored. This venerable 
figure came up hastily to Telemachus ; and looking 
upon him with a familiar complacency, as one whom 
he knew and loved, the youth, to whom he was 
wholly a stranger, stood silent, in confusion and 
suspense. **I perceive, my son," said the shade, 
*Hhat thou dost not recollect me; but I am not of- 
fended. I am Arcesius, the father of Laertes ; and 
my days upon earth were accomplished, a little before 
Ulysses, my grandson, went from Ithaca to the siege 
of Troy : thou wast yet an infant in the arms of thy 
nurse : but I had then conceived hopes of thee, which 
are now justified ; since thou hast descended into the 
dominions of Pluto, in search of thy father, and the 
gods have sustained thee in the attempt. The gods, 
O fortunate youth ! regard thee wiUi peculiar love. 
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tind will diatin^uish thee by glory equal to that of 
(Jlysses. I am happy once more to benold thee ; but 
search for Ulysses no more among the dead : he still 
lives, and is reserved to render my line illustrious, 
by new honours at Ithaca. Laertes himself, though 
the hand of time is now heavy upon him, still draws 
the breath of life, and expects that his son shall re- 
turn to close his i^yes. Thus transitory is man, like 
the flower that blows in the morning, and in the 
evening is withered, and trodden under foot. One 
generation passes away after another, like the waves 
of a rapid river; and Time, rushing on with silent but 
irresistible speed, carries with him all that can best 
pretend to permanence and stability. Even thou, O 
my son ! alas ! even thou, who art now happy in the 
vigour, the vivacity, and the bloom of youth, shalt 
find this lovely season, so fruitful of delight, a tran- 
sient flower, that fades as soon as it is blown : without 
having been conscious that thou wert changing, thou 
wilt perceive thyself changed : the train of graces 
and pleasures that now sport around thee, health, 
rigour, and joy, shall vanish like the phantoms of 
a dream, and leave thee nothing but a mournful 
remembrance that they once were thine. Old age 
tliall insensibly steal upon thee: that enemy to jor 
shall diffuse through Uiee his own languors ; shaU 
contract thy brow into wrinkles, incline thy body 
to the earth, enfeeble every limb, and dry up, for 
ever, that fountain of delight which now springs 
in thy breast : thou shalt look round upon aU that 
is present with di^ust ; anticipate all that is future 
with dread ; and retain thy sensibility only for pain 
and angubh. This time appears to thee to be far 
distant; but, alas! thou art deceived; it approaches 
with irresistible rapidity, and is, therefore, at hand : 
that wliich draws near so fast, can never be remote ; 
and the present, for ever flying, is remote already: 
even while we speak it is past, and it returns no 
more. L<et the present, therefore, }>e light in thy 
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estimation : tread the path of virtue, however rogt- 
ged, with perseverance; and fix thine eye upon 
futurity: let purity of manners, and a love of 
justice, secure thee a place in this happy residence 
of peace. Thou shalt soon see thy father resume 
his authority in Ithaca ; and it i» decreed that thou 
shalt succeed him on the throne. But royalty, O 
my son I is a deceitful thing : those who behold it 
at a distance see nothing but greatness^ splendou):, 
and delight : those who examine it near, find only 
toil, perplexity, solicitude, and fear. In a private 
station, a life of ease and obscurity is no reproach : 
but a king cannot prefer ease and leisure to the 
painful labours of government, without infamy : he 
must live, not for himself, but for those he governs: 
the least fault he commits produces infinite mischief; 
for it diffuses misery through a whole people, and 
sometimes for many generations. It is his duty to 
humble the insolence of guilt, to support innocence^ 
and repress calumny. It is not enough to abstain 
from doing evil : he must exert himself to the utter- 
most in doing good : neither will it suffice to do 
good as an individual; he must prevent the mischief 
that others would do, if they. were not restrained. 
Think, then, of royalty, O my son ! as a state not of 
ease and security, but of difficulty and danger^ and 
call up all thy courage to resist thyself, to control 
thy passions, and disappoint flattery.'* 

While Arcesius was yet speaking, he seemed to 
glow with the divine ardour of inspiration: and 
when he displayed the miseries of royalty, Tele- 
machus perceived in his countenance strong expres- 
sions of pity. ** Royalty," said he, " when it is 
assumed to procure selfish indulgences, degenerates 
into tyranny : when it is assumed to fulfil its duties, 
to govern, cherish and protect, an innumerable peo- 
ple, as a father protects, cherishes, and governs 
his children, it is a servitude most laborious and 
painful, and requires the fortitude and patienct of 
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heroic virtue. It is, however, certain, that those w}io 
fulfil the duties of government with diligence and 
integrity, shall here possess all that the power ol 
the gods can bestow, to render happiness complete V* 
While Telemachus listened to this discourse, it 
sunk deep into his heart: it was engraven upon 
that living tablet, as a sculptor engraves upon brass, 
the characters which he would transmit to the latest 
generation. It was an emanation of truth and 
wisdom, that, like a subtle flame, pervaded the 
most secret recesses of his soul : it at once moved 
and warmed him; and he felt his heart, as it were, 
dissolved by a divine energy, not to be expressed ; 
by something that exhausted the fountain of life : 
his emotion was a kind of desire, that could not be 
satisfied ; an impulse, that he could neither support 
nor resist ; a sensation exquisitely pleasing, and yet 
mixed with such pain, as it was impossible long to 
endure and live. After some time its violence 
abated, he breatlied with more freedom, and he 
discovered in the countenance of Arcesius a strong 
likeness of Laertes : he had also a confused remem- 
brance of something similar in the features oi 
Ulysses, when he set out for the siege of Troy. 
Tlus remembrance melted him into tears of tender- 
ness and joy: he wished to embrace a person whom 
he now regarded with reverence and afiection, and 
attempted it many times in vain : the shade, light 
and unsubstantial, eluded his grasp, as the flattering 
images of a dream deceive those who expect to 
enjoy them : the thirsty lip is sometimes in pursuit 
of water, that recedes before it; sometimes the 
imag:ination forms words, which the tongue refuses 
to utter; and sometimes the hand is eagerly stretch- 
ed out, but can grasp nothing: so the tender wii»h 
of Telemachus could not be gratified; he beheld 
Arcesius, he heard him speak, and he spoke to him ; 
but to touch him was impossible. At length Le iu- 
qiiired who the persons were that he saw around hiuj. 
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"You see," said the hoary sage, ''those who 
were the ornament of their age, and the glory and 
happiness of mankind ; the few kings who have been 
worthy of dominion, and filled the character of 
deities upon earth. Those whom you see not far 
distant, but separated from them by that small 
doud, are allotted to much inferior glory: they 
wens heroes, indeed; but the reward of courage 
and prowess is much less than that of wisdom, 
integrity, and benevolence. 

"Among those heroes you see Theseus, whose 
countenance is not perfectly cheerful: some sense of 
his misfortune, in placing too much confidence in a 
fidse and designing woman, still remains ; and he still 
r^ets his having unjustly demanded the death of 
his son Hippoly tus, at the hancb of Neptune : how 
happy had it been for Theseus, if he had been less 
liable to sudden aaeex I You see also Achilles, who 
having been mortally wounded in the heel by Paris, 
supports himself upon a spear : if he had been as 
eminent for wisdom, justice, and moderation, as for 
courage, the gods would have granted him a long 
reign; but they had compassion for the nations 
whom he would have governed by a natural succes- 
sion, after the death of Peleus his father ; and would 
not leave them at the mercy of rashness and pre- 
sumption ; of a man more easily irritated than the 
sea by a tempest. The thread of his life was cut 
short by the fittes ; and he fell as a flower, scarcely 
blown, falls under the ploughshare, and withers 
before the day is past in which it sprang up. They 
made use of him only as they do of torrents and 
tempests, to punish mankind for their crimes : he was 
the instrument by which they overthrew the walls of 
Troy, to punish the perjury of Laomedon, and the 
criminal desires of Paris. When this was done they 
were appeased ; and they were implored in vain, 
even by the tears of Thetis, to suffer a young hero 
to remain longer upon the earth, who was fit only 
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to destroy cities, to subvert kingdoms, and to fill 
the world with confdsion and trouble. 

** You see another, remarkable for the ferocity of 
his countenance ; that is Ajax, the son of Telamon, 
and the cousin of Achilles : you cannot be ignorant 
of his glory in battle. After the death of Achilles, 
he laid claim to his arms, which, he said, ought not 
to be given to another ; but they were claimed also 
by your father, who insisted upon his right : the 
Greeks determined in favour of Ulysses, and Ajaz 
slew himself in despair. The marks of rage and in- 
dignation are still visible in his countenance : B:p» 
proach him not, my son, for he will think you come 
to insult the misfortune that you ought to pity : he 
has discovered us already, and he rushes into the 
thick shade of the wood that is behind him, to avoid 
a sight that is hateful to his eyes. On the other side 
you see Hector, who would have been invincible, 
if the son of Thetis had lived in another age. That 
gliding shade is Agamemnon, whose countenance 
still expresses a sense of the perfidy of ClytemnestnL 
O my son I the misfortunes that have avenged the 
impiety of Tantalus in his family, still make me 
tremble : the n^tual enmity of the two brothers, 
Atreus and Thyestes, filled the house of their father 
with horror and death. Alas I how is one crime, by 
a kind of dreadful necessity, the cause of more I 
Agamemnon returned in triumph from the siege of 
Troy ; but no time was allowed him to enjoy, in 
peace, the glory he had acquired in war. Such is 
the fiate of almost all conquerors ! All that you see 
have been great in battle, but they have neither been 
amiable nor virtuous ; and they enjoy only the 
second place in the fields of Elysium. 

** Those who have reigned with justice, and loved 
their people, are considered as the friends of the 
gods; while Achilles and Agamemnon, still full of 
their quarrels and combats, are not perfect even 
here, but retain their natural defects, and suffer the 

p 
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infelicity theyprodace. Theseheroes regret, in yam, 
the life that they have lost ; and grieve at their 
change from a suhstance to a shade. But the kings 
who, with an equal hand, have dispensed justice and 
mercy, heing purified hy the divine light which per- 
petually renovates their being, feel their wishes anti- 
cipated, and their happinets complete^ They look 
back upon the vain solicitude of mankind with com- 
passion, and despise the great affairs that busy ambi- 
tion, as the play of an infent: they drink of truth and 
virtue at the loimtain head, and are satisfied they 
can suffer nothing, either from themselves or others ; 
they have no wants, no wishes, no fears : with re- 
spect to them, all is finished, except their joy, which 
shall have no end. 

** The venerable figure you see yonder, is Inachus, 
who founded the kingdom of Argoe. The character 
of old age is tempered with ineffable sweetness and 
Qiajesty : he moves with a light and gliding pace, that 
resembles the flight of a bird, and may be traced by 
the flowers that spring up under his feet ; he holds a 
lyre of ivory in his hand ; and an eternal rapture 
impels him to celebrate the wonders of the gods with 
eternal praise: his breath is a gale of fragrance, like 
the breath of the morning in spring ; and the harmony 
of his voice and his lyre might add to the felicity, 
not of Elysium only, but Olympus. This is the re- 
ward of his paternal affection to the people, whom 
he surrounded with the walls of a new city, and 
secured in the blessings of society by l^islation. 

** Among those myrtles, at a little distance, yon 
see also Cecrops the Egyptian, the first sovereign of 
Athens, a city dedicated to the goddess of wisdom, 
whose name it bears. Cecrops, by bringing excel- 
lent laws from Egypt, the great source n'om which 
learning and good morals have flowed through all 
Greece, softened the natural ferocity of the people 
that he found in the scattered villages of Attica, and 
united them by the bands of society. He was just. 
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humane, and compassionate : he left Us people in 
affluence, and his family in a modest mediocrity ; for 
he was not willing that his children should succeed 
to Ids power, hecause there were others whom he 
judged more worthy of the trust. 

** Butlmust now show you Ericthon: youseehim 
in that little valley. Ericthon was the foBt who in- 
troduced the use of silver as money, in order to 
facilitate commerce among the islands of Greece; 
but he foresaw the inconveniences which would 
naturally result from this expedient: 'Apply your- 
selves/ says he to the people among whom he circu- 
lated his new coin, * to accumulate natural riches ; 
for they only deserve the name. Cultivate the 
earth, tliat you may have wealth in com and wine, 
and oil and fruit : multiply your flocks to the ut- 
most, that you may be nourished by their milk, and 
clothed with their wool ; and it will then be impos- 
sible that vou should be poor. The increase, even 
of your children, will be the increase of your wealth, 
if you inure them early to diligence and labour ; for 
the- earth is inexhaustible ; and will be more fruitful 
in proportion as it is cAiltivated by more hands : it 
will reward labour with boundless nberality ; but, to 
idleness, it will be parsimonious and severe. Seek 
principally, therefore, for that which is truly wealth, 
as it supplies that which is truly want. Make no 
account of money, but as it is useful either to sup- 
port necessary wan abroad, or for the purchase of 
iuch commodities as are wanted at home; and, in- 
deed, it is to be wished, that no commerce should 
be carried on in articles that can only support and 
gratify luxury, vanity, and sloth. 

** * My children/ said the wise Ericthon, who 
thought fi-equent admonition necessary, * I greatly 
fear thAl I have made yon a fatal present : I foresee 
that tMs money will excite avarice and ambition, the 
hut of tiie eye and the pride of life ; that it will 
prodooe iiuRiBieniUe arts, wMdb cm only conropt 
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▼irtae and gratify idlenees; thai it wiE deitroy 
your relish for that happy simplicity, whidi is si 
once the blessing and the security of life; and 
make you look with contempt upon agriculture, the 
support of your existence, and the source of every 
valuable possession. 3ut I calT the gods to witness, 
that I made you acquainted with money, a thing 
useful in itself, in the integrity of my heart 1' Eric- 
thon, however, having lived to see the mischiefe that 
he dreaded come to pass, retired, overwhelmed with 
grief, to a desert mountain ; where he lived to an ex- 
treme old age, in poverty and solitude, disgusted with 
government, and deploring the folly of mankind. 

** Not long afterwards, Greece beheld a new won- 
der in Triptolemus, to whom Ceres had taught the 
art of cultivating the earth, and of covering it every 
year with a golden harvest. Mankind were, indeed, 
already acquainted with com, and the manner of 
multiplying it by seed ; but they knew only the first 
rudiments of tillage ; and Triptolemus, being sent by 
Ceres, came, with the plough in his hand, to offer the 
bounty of that goddess to all who had spirit to sur- 
mount the natural love of rest, and apply themselves 
diligently to labour. The Greeks soon learned of 
Triptolemus to part- the earth into furrows, and ren- 
der it fertile by breaking up its surface. The yellow 
corn soon strewed the fields under the sickle of the 
reapers ; and the wandering barbarians, that were dis- 
persed in the forests of Epirus and Etolia, seeking 
acorns for their subsistence, when they had learnt to 
sow com and make bread, threw off their ferocity, 
and submitted to the laws of civil society. Triptole- 
mus made the Greeks sensible of the pleasure that is 
to be found in that independent wealth which a man 
derives from his own labour ; and in the possession 
of all the necessaries and conveniences of life, the 
genuine produce of his own field. This abundance, 
80 simple, and so blameless, arising from agriculture, 
recalledtotheirmindsthecounselofEricthon. They 
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held money in contempt ; and aU other factitious 
wealth, which has no value but in the vain imagina- 
tions of men I which tempts them to pleasures that 
are neither sincere nor safe ; and diverts them from 
that labour, which alone supplies all that is of real 
value, with innocence and liberty. They were now 
convinced, that a paternal field, with a kindly soil and 
diligent cultivation, was the best inheritance for 
those that were wisely content with the simple plenty 
that contented their fathers ; who, wanting nothing 
that was useful, desired nothing that was vain. 
Happy would it have been for the Greeks, if they 
had steadily adhered to these maxims, so fit to render 
them free, powerful, and happy ; and to inspire and 
maintain an uniform and active virtue, which would 
have made them worthy of such blessings I But, alas I 
they began to admire false riches : by degrees, they 
neglected the true ; and they degenerated from thu 
admirable simplicity 1 O my son! the sceptre of thy 
father shall, one day, descend to thee : in that day, 
remember to lead thy people back to agriculture, to 
honour the art, to encourage those that practise it, 
end to sufiPer no man either to live in idleness, or 
employ himself only to propagate luxury and sloth. 
These men who govern with such benevolence and 
wisdom upon earth, are here the favourites of Hea^ 
Yen ! They were, in comparison with Achilles and 
other heroes, who excelled only in war, what the 
gentle and genial gales of spring are to the desolat- 
ing storms of winter ; and they now as far surpass 
them in glory, as the sun, that gives the day, sur- 
passes, in splendour, the moon that can only lessen 
the darkness of the night." 

While Arcesius was thus speaking, he perceived 
that Telemachushad fixed his eyes upon a little grove 
of laurels, and a rivulet of pure water, that was bor- 
dered with roses, violets, lilies, and a thousand other 
odoriferous fiowers, the vivid colours of which re- 
MmUed those of Iris, when she descends upon earth. 
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with some message from the gods to man. He «w, 
in this delightful spot, an inhabitant of Elysium, 
whom he knew to be Sesostris. There was, now, a 
majesty in the appearance of this great prince, infi- 
nitely superior to that which distinguished him upon 
the throne of Egypt : his eyes sparkled with a divine 
ladiance, that Telemachus could not steadftstly be- 
hold : and he appeared to have drank, even to excess, 
of immortality and joy : such was the rapture, be- 
yond all that mortals have the power to feel, which 
the divine Spirit, as the reward of his virtue, had 
poured into his breast 1 

" O my father!" said Telemachus to Arcesius, 
*' I know him : it is Sesostris, the wise and good, 
whom I beheld, not long since, upon his throne in 
Egypt r* — ** It is he, "replied Arcesius ; "and in him 
you have an example of the boimdless liberality with 
which good kings are rewarded by the gods ; yet all 
the felicity, which now overflows his bosom and 
sparkles in his eye, is nothing, in comparison of what 
he would have enjoyed, if, in the excess of jarosperity, 
he had been still moderate and just. An ardent de- 
sire to abase the pride and insolence of the Tyriani, 
impelled him to take their city. This acquisition 
kindled a desire of more, and he was seduced by the 
yainglory of a conqueror; he subdued, or rather he 
ravaged, all Asia. At his return into E^ypt, he found 
the throne usurped by his brother, who had rendered 
the best laws of the country ineffectual, by. an iniqui- 
tous administration. His conquest of other king- 
doms, therefore, served only to throw his own into 
confusion : yet he was so intoxicated with the vanity 
of conquest, that he harnessed the princes, whom he 
had subdued, to his chariot. This was less excus- 
able than all the rest : but he became, at length, 
sensible of his fault, and ashamed of his inhumanity. 
Such was the fruit of his victories ; and the great 
Sesostris has left an example of the injury done by 
a conqueror to his country and himself, when m 
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usurps tli9 dominions of others : this d^raded the 
character of a prince, in other respects so just and 
beneficent ; and this has diminished the glory which 
the gods intended for his reward." 

** But seest thou not another shade, my son, dis- 
tinguished by a wound, and a lambent light that plays 
round it like a glory ? That is Dioclides, a king of 
Caria, who voluntarily gave up his life in battle, be- 
cause an oracle had foretold, tiiat, in a war between 
the Carians and Lycians, the nation, whose king 
should be slain, would be victorious.*' 

** Observe yet another : that is a wise legislator, 
who, having instituted such laws as could not fail to 
render his people virtuous and happy, and bound 
them by a solemn oath not to violate them in his ab- 
sence, immediately disappeared, became a voluntary 
exile from his country, and died poor and unnoticed, 
on a foreign shore, that his people might, by that 
oath, be obliged to keep his laws inviolate for ever. 

** He, whom thou seest not far off from these, is 
Eimesimus, a king of Pylos, and an ancestor of Nes- 
tor. During a pestilence, that desolated the earth, 
and crowded the banks of Acheron with shades newly 
dismissed from above, he requestedof the gods that he 
might be permitted to redeem the lives of his people 
with his own: the gods granted his request; and have 
here rewarded it with felicity and honour, in compari- 
son of which all that royalty upon earth can bestow, 
is vain and unsubstantial, like a shadow or a dream. 

" That old man, whom you see crowned with 
flowers, is Belus. He reigned in Egypt, and espoused 
Anchinoe, the daughter of the god Nilus, who ferti- 
lizes the earth with a flood that he pours over it from 
a secret source. He had two sons ; Danaus, whose 
history you know; and ^gyptus, from whom that 
mighty kingdom derives its name. Belus thought 
himself more enriched by the plenty which he diffused 
among his people, and the lore that he acquired in 
return, than by all the levies he could have raised; if 
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he had taxed them to their utmoet ability. TImm^ 
my son, whom yoa helieve to he dead ; these only 
are the livinir: those are the dead who lanfuish 
upon earth, the victims of disease and sorrow! the 
terms are inyerted, and should be restored to their 
proper place. May the gods vouchsafe thee such 
virtue as this life shall reward; a lif^ which nothing 
shall embitter or destroy 1 But haste, now, from 
this world, to which thou art yet unborn : it is time 
the search for thy father should be renewed. Alas, 
what scenes of blood shalt thou behold, before he is 
found I What glory awaits thee in the fields of Hes- 
perial Remember the counsels of Mentor; let 
these be the guide of thy life : and thy name shaU 
be great to the utmost limits of the eiulh, and the 
remotest period of time !" 

Such was the admonition of Arcesius ; and he im« 
mediately conducted Telemachus to the ivory gate 
that leads from the gloomy dominions of Pluto. 
Telemachus parted from him, with tears in his eyes ; 
but it was not possible to embrace him ; and leaving 
behind him the shades of everlasting night, he made 
haste back to the camp of the allies ; having joined 
the two young Cretans in his way, who had accom- 
panied him to the mouth of the cavern, and despaired 
of his return. 

BOOK XX. 

VaBoriimi harlngbeen left u a depoiit by both aartiei ia the haada of 
the Lucanians, Telemachua declares a«unat «euing it, in an aaiemblj 
of the chiefR, and penuadei thera to be of his opinion; he discovers 
great penetration and sagacity with respect to two deserters, oae of 
whom, Acanthus, had undertaken to poison him; and the other, 
Diosoorus, had offered to bring him Adrastus's head. In the battle 
which soon follows, Telemachus strews the field with dead in search 
of AdrastuB : Adrastus, who is also in search of Telemachus, engages 
and kills Pisistratus, the son of Nestor ; Philoctetea comes up, and at 
the moment Trhen he is about to pierce Adrastus, is himself wounded, 
and obliged to retire : Telemachus, alarmed by tiie cry of his friends^ 
among whom Adrastus is making a terriUe slaiighter, rushes to their 
aaaisunoe: he engages Adrastus, and prescribes conditions, upon 
which he gives him his life: Adrastus, rising from the ground, at- 
tempts treacherously to kiU his conqueror by surprise, who engages 
hint a second time, and kills him. 

bf the mean time, the chiefs of the army assembled, 
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to consider whether it was expedient to potsefls them- 
selves of Venusium, a strong town, which Adrastns 
had formerly taken from a neighbouring people, 
the Peucesian Apulians. They had entered into 
the aUiance that was formed against him, to obtain 
satisfaction for the injury ; and Adrastus, to soften 
their resentment, had put the town as a deposit 
into the hands of the Lucanians : he had, however, 
at the same time, corrupted the Lucanian garrison 
and its commander, with money; so that he had 
still more authority in Venusium, than the Luca- 
nians; and the Apulians, who had consented that 
Venusium should Ikb garrisoned with Lucanian forces, 
were thus defrauded in the negotiation. 

A citizen of Venusium, whose name was Demo> 
phantes, had secretly offered to put the allies in 
possession of one of the gates by night ; an advan- 
tage which was of the greater importance, as Adras- 
tus had placed his magazine of military stores and 
provisions in a neighbouring castle, which could not 
hold out against an enemy that was in possession 
of Venusium. Philoctetes and Nestor had already 
given their opinion, that this offer should be accept- 
ed ; and the rest of the chiefs, influenced by their 
authority, and struck with the facility of the enter- 
prise, and its immediate advantages, applaud their 
determination: but Telcmachus, as soon as he re- 
turned, exerted his utmost abilities to set it aside. 

** I confess," said he, *' that if any man can de- 
serve to be surprised and deceived, it is Adrastus, 
who has practised fraud against all mankind ; and I 
am sensible that the surprise of Venusium will only 
put you in possession of a town, which, by right, 
b yours already; because it belongs to the Apu- 
lians, who are confederates in your expedition: I 
also acknowledge that you may improve this op- 
portunity with the greater appearance of justice, 
as Adrastus, who has made a deposit of the town 
tn question, has, at the same time, corrupted the 

P2 
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commander and the ffanison, to suffer him to 
enter it, whenever he shall think fit; and lam con- 
vinced, as well as you, that if you should take pos- 
session of Venusium to-day, you would to-morrow, 
be masters of the neighbouring castle, in which 
Adrastus has formed las magazine; and that the 
day following, this formidable war would be at an 
end. But is it not better to perish, than to conquer 
by means like these ? Must fraud be counteracted 
by fraud ? Shall it be said, that so many kings, who 
imited to puniBh the perfidy of Adrastus, were them- 
selves perfidious ? If we can adopt the practices of 
Adrastus without guilt, Adrastus himself is innocent ; 
and our attempt to punish him injurious. Has all 
Hesperia, sustained by so many colonies of Greecci 
by so many heroes returned from the siege of Troy, 
no other arms to oppose the fraud and treachery o{ 
Adrastus than treachery and fraud? Tou have 
sworn by all that is most sacred, to leave Venusium 
a deposit in the hands of the Lucanians: the Luca- 
nian garrison, you say, is corrupted by Adrastus, and 
I believe it to be true : but this garrison is still Luca- 
nian ; it receives the pay of the Lucanians, and hat 
not yet refused to obey them : it has preserved, at 
least, an appearance of neutrality; neither Adrastus 
nor his people have yet entered it; the treaty is still 
subsisting; and .the gods have not forgotten your 
oath. Is a promise never to be kept, but when a 
plausible pretence to break it is wanting ? Shall an 
oath be sacred, only when nothing is to be gained by 
its violation ? If you are insensible to the love of 
virtue, and fear of the gods, have you no r^;ard to 
your interest and reputation ? If you give so per- 
nicious an example to mankind, by breaking your 
promise and violating your oath, in order to put an 
end to a war, how many wars will this mipious 
conduct excite ? By which of your neighbours will 
you not be at once dreaded and abhorred; and by 
whom will you afterwards be trusted in the most 
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pfressmg necemty ? What security can you gire 
for your ftdth, when you design to keep it; and how 
will you convince your neighbours that yoa intend 
no fraud, even when you are sincere ? Shall this 
security be a solemn treaty ? You have trodden 
treaties under foot. Shall it be an oath ? Will they 
not know that you set the gods at defiance when 
you can derive any advantage firom perjury ? With 
respect to you, peace will be a state oi no greater 
security than war; for whatever you do, will be con- 
sidered as the operations of war, either secret or 
avowed. You will be the constant enemies of all, 
who have the misfortune to be your neighbours. 
Every afiair, which requires reputation, probity, or 
confidence, will, to you, become impracticable ; and 
you will never be able to make any promise that can 
be believed. But there is yet anoUier interest, yet 
nearer and more pressing, which must strike you, if 
you are not lost to all sense of probity, and wholly 
blind to your advantage: a conduct so perfidious, 
will be a canker in the very heart of your alliance, 
which it must finally destroy. The fraud that you 
are about to practise against Adrastui, will inevi- 
tably render him victorious." 

At these words, the assembly demanded, withgreat 
emotion, how he could take upon him to affirm that 
the alliance would be ruined by a measure thai 
would procure them certain and immediate victory. 
** How can you," said he, ''confide in each other, if 
you violate the only bond of society and confidence, 
your plighted faith ? After you have admitted this 
maxim, that the laws of honesty and truth may be 
violated, to seeure a considerable advantage; who, 
among you would confide in another, when that 
other may secure a considerable advantage, by break- 
ing his promise and defrauding you ? And when this 
IS the case, what will be your situation ? Which of 
}'ou would not practise fraud, to preclude the fraudu- 
.eut practices of his neighbour? What must become 
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of an alliance consisting of so many nations, each of 
which has a separate interest, when it is agreed 
among them, in a public deliberation, that every one 
is at liberty to circumvent his neighbour, and violate 
his engagements ? Will not the immediate conse- 
quence be distrust and dissension; an impatience 
to destroy each other, excited by the dread of being 
destroyed ? Adrastus will have no need to attack 
you : you will efiPect his purpose upon yourselves* 
and justify the perfidy you combined to punish. 

" Ye mighty chiefs I renowned for magnanimity 
and wisdom, who govern innumerable people witn 
experienced command, despise not the counsel of a 
youth. Whatever is your danger or distress, your 
resources should be diligence and virtue. True for- 
titude can never despair: but if once you pass the 
barrier of int^rity and honour, your retreat is cut 
off, and your ruin inevitable : you can never more 
establish that confidence, without which no affiur of 
importance can succeed : you can never make those 
hold virtue sacred, whom you have once taught to 
despise iL And, after all, what have you to fear ? 
Will not your courage conquer, without so base an 
auxiliary as fraud ? Are not your own powers, and 
the strength of imited nations, sufficient ? Let us 
fight, and, if we must, let us die : but let us not con- 
quer with the loss of virtue and of fame. Adrastus, 
die impious Adrastus, is in our power; and nothing 
can deliver him, but our participation of the crimes 
that expose him to the wrath of Heaven." 

When Telemachushad done speaking, he perceived 
that his words had carried conviction to the heart. 
He observed, that, of all who were lyesent, not one 
offered to reply : their thoughts were fixed, not, in- 
deed, upon him, nor the graces of his elocution, but 
upon the truths that he had displayed. At first, all 
was silent astonishment, expressed only by the coun- 
tenance ; but, after a short time, a confused murmur 
spread by degrees through the whole assembly : the^ 
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looked upon each other ; and all were impatient to 
declare their sentiments, though every one was afraid 
to speak first. It was expected that the chiefe oi 
the army should give their opinion ; and the vene- 
rahle Nestor, at length, spoke as follows : 

** The gods, O son of Ulysses I have spoken by 
thy voice : Minerva, who has so oflen inspired thy 
father, has suggested to thee the wise and generous 
counsel which thou hast given to us. I think not 
of thy youth : for when I hear thee, Pallas only is 
present to my mind. Thou hast been the advocate 
of virtue. The greatest advantage, without virtue, 
is lost: without virtue, men are suddenly over- 
taken by the vengeance of their enemies, they are 
distrusted by their friends, abhorred by good men* * 
and obnoxious to the righteous anger of the gods. 
Let us then leave Venusium in the hands of the 
Lucanians, and think of defeating Adrastus only by 
our own magnanimity.'* 

Thus Nestor spoke, and the whole assembly ap« 
plauded : but their eyes were fixed upon Telemachus ; 
and every one thought he saw the wisdom of the god- 
dess that inspired him lighten in his countenance. 

This question being determined, the council began 
immediately to debate another, in which Telema- 
dius acquired equal reputation. Adrastus, with a 
perfidy and cruelty natund to his character, had 
sent one Acanthus into the camp as a deserter, who 
had undertaken to destroy the principal command- 
ers of the army by poison ; and had a particular 
charge not to spare Telemachus, who was already 
become the terror of the Dannians. Telemachus, 
who was too generous and brave easily to entertain , 
suspicion, readily admitted this wretch to his pre- 1 
sence, and treated him with great kindness ; for I 
havine seen Ulysses in Sicily, he recommended 
himself by relating his adventures. Telemachus 
took him under his immediate protection, and con- 
soled him under his misfortunes ; for he pretended 
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to hare been defrauded, and treated with indignity, 
by Adrastns. Telemachus, liowever, was warming 
and cherishinfif a viper in his bosom, which his kind- 
ness only conld enable to destroy him. Acanthus 
had dispatched another deserter, whose name was 
Arion, from the camp of the allies to Adrastns, with 
particular intelligence of its situation ; and assur- 
ances, that he would give poison to the chief com- 
manders, and in particular to Telemachus, the next 
day, at an entertainment, to which he had been 
inrited as a guest. It happened that this man 
was detected and seized, as he was escaping from 
die camp ; and, in the terror and confusion of con- 
•dous guilt, he confessed his treachery. Acanthus 
was suspected to have been his accomplice, because 
a remarkable intimacy had been observed between 
them ; but Acanthus, who had great courage, and 
was profoundly skilled in dissimmation, made so art- 
ful a defence, that nothing could be proved against 
him, nor could the conspiracy be traced to its source. 

Many of the princes were of opinion, that he 
cmght certainly to be sacrificed to the public safety. 
" He must, at all events," said they, ''be put to 
death ; for the life of a private individual is nothing 
in competition with the lives of so many kings. & 
is possible he may die innocent; but that consi- 
deration should have no weight, when the vice- 
gerents of the gods are to be secured from danger." 

'* This horrid maxim," said Telemachus, *' this 
barbarous policy, is a disgrace to human nature. Is 
the blood of men to be so lightly spilt ; and are 
they to be thus wantonly destroyed by those that 
are set over them only for their preservation ? The 

rcb have made you to mankind, what the shepherd 
to his flock; and will you degrade yourselves 
into wolves, and worry and devour those whom you 
ought to cherish and protect ? Upon your prindpleB* 
to be accused, and to be guilty, is the same thing ; 
and every one that is suspected mmt die. Envy and 
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cfdumny will destroy innocence at pleasure; the 
oppressed will be sacrificed to the oppressor ; and, 
in proportion as tyranny makes kings distrustful, 
judicial murders ^ill depopulate the state." 

Telemachus uttered this remonstrance with a 
vehemence and authority that gave it invincible 
force, and covered those who gave the counsel he 
had reproved with confusion. He perceived it, and 
softened his voice : ** As for myself,'* said he, '* I 
am not so fond of life as to secure it upon such 
terms. I had rather Acanthus should be wicked, 
than Telemachus ; and would more willingly perish 
by his treason, than destroy him unjustly, while I 
doubt only of his crime. A king is, by his office, 
the judge of his people ; and his decision should be 
directed by wisdom, justice, and moderation: let 
me, then, examine Acanthus in your presence.*' 

Every one acquiesced, and Telemachus immedi- 
ately questioned him concerning his connexion with 
Arion : he pressed him with a great variety of parti- 
culars ; and he frequently took occasion to intimate 
a design of sending him back to Adrastus, as a de- 
serter : this, if he had reaUy deserted, would have 
alarmed him ; for Adrastus would certainly have 
punished him with death : but Telemachus, who 
watched the effect ^of this experiment with great 
attention, perceived not the least token of fear, 
either in his countenance or his voice ; and, there- 
fore, thought it probable that he was guilty of the 
conspiracy. 

Not being able, however, fully to convict him, 
he demanded his ring : *' I will send it," said he, 
*' to Adrastus." At me demand of his ring. Acan- 
thus turned pale ; and Telemachus, who kept his 
eyes fixed upon him, perceived that he was in great 
confusion. The ring being delivered, " I will send 
Polytropus," said Telemachus, " a Lucanian, whom 
you weU know, to Adrastus, as a messenger dis- 
patched with private intelligence from you ; and he 
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shall produce tliis ring as a token. If it is acknow* 
ledged by Adrastus, and, by this means, we disco- 
ver that yon are his emissary, you shall be put to 
death by torture ; but if you will now yoluntarily 
confess your guilt, we will remit the punishment it 
deserves, and only banish you to some remote island, 
where every thing shall be provided for your sub- 
sistence." Acanthus, being nbw urged both by 
fear and hope, made a fiill confession ; and Tde- 
madius prevailed with the kings to give him his 
life, as he had promised it ; and he was sent into 
one of the Echinadian islands, where he passed his 
days in security and peace. 

Not long afterwards, a Daunian, of obscure birth, 
but of a daring and violent spirit, whose name was 
Dioscorus, came into the camp of the allies by n%ht, 
and offered to assassinate Adrastus in his tent : this 
offer it was in his power to make good ; for whoever 
despises his own life, can command that of another. 
Dioscorus had no wish but for revenge : Adrastus 
had forcibly taken away his wife, whom he loved to 
distraction, and who was equal in beauty to Venus 
herself; and he had determined either to kill the 
t3rrant, and recover his wife, or perish in the attempt. 
He had received secret instructions how to enter 
the tent in the night ; and had learnt, that this 
enterprise would be favoured by many offices io 
the service : but he thought it would ako be neces> 
sary that the allies shoidd attack the camp at the 
same time; as the confusion would facilitate his 
escape, and afford him a feirer opportunity to carry 
off his wife. 

As soon as this man had made the confederate 
princes acquainted with his design, they turned 
towards Telemachns, as referring implicitly to his 
decision. ** The gods," said he, ** who have pre- 
served us from traitors, forbid us to employ them. 
It would be our interest to reject treachery, if we 
had not sufficient virtue to detest it : if we should 
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once practise it against others, our example would 
iustify others in the practice of it against us : and 
then, who among us will he safe? If Adrastus 
ihould avoid the mischief that threatens him, it will 
recoil upon ourselves ; the nature of war will he 
changed ; military skill and heroic virtue will have 
ao object ; and we shall see nothing hut perfidy, 
treason, and assassination : we shall ourselves expe- 
rience their fatal effects, and deserve to suffer every 
Bvil to which we have given sanction hy our practice. 
I am, therefore, of opinion, that we ought to send 
back this traitor to Adrastus ; not for his sake, in- 
deed; but the eyes of all Hesperia,and of all Greece, 
are upon us : and we owe this testimony of our 
abhorrence of perfidy to them and to ourselves ; 
we owe it also to the gods, for the gods are just." 

Dioscorus was accordingly sent away to Adrastus, 
who trembled at the review of his danger, and was 
beyond expression amazed at the generosity of his 
enemies ; for the wicked have no idea of disinter- 
ested virtue : he contemplated what had happened 
with admiration, and a secret and involuntary praise ; 
but he did not dare to applaud it openly, being con- 
scious that it would condemn Imnself : it brought 
into his mind the iraud and cruelty he had prac- 
tised, with a painful sense both of guilt and shame. 
He endeavoured to accoimt for appearances, with- 
out imputing to his enemies such virtue as he could 
not emulate : and, while he felt himself indebted to 
them for his life, he could not think of ingratitude 
without compunction ; but, in those who are habit- 
ually wicked, remorse is of short duration. 

Adrastus, who saw the reputation of the allies 
perpetually increase, thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to attempt something of importance against 
them immediately : as he found they must of neces- 
sity foil him in virtue, he could only hope to gain 
the advantage of them in arms ; and therefore pre- 
pared to give them battle without delay. 
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The day of action arrived ; and Aurora bad i 
strewed her roses in the path of the sun, and thrown 
open the gates of the east before him, when Tele- 
machus, anticipating the vigilance of experience 
and age, broke from the soft embraces of sleep, and 
put aU the commanders in motion. His morion, 
covered with horse-hair, that floated in the wind, 
already glittered upon his head : his cuirass diffused 
a new sunshine upon the plain ; and his shield, the 
work of Vulcan, besides its natural beauty, shone 
with a divine, effulgence, which it derived from the 
aegis of Minerva that was concealed under it : in 
one hand he held a lance, and, with the other, he 
pointed out the posts which the several divisions of 
the army were to occupy. Minerva had given a 
fire to his eye that was more than human, and 
animated his countenance with an expression of 
awful majesty, that seemed to be an earnest of vic- 
tory. He marched, and all the princes of the con* 
federacy, forgetting their dignity and their age» 
followed him by an irresistible impulse : their hearts 
were inaccessible even to envy; and every one yield- 
ed, with a spontaneous obedience, to him, who was 
under the immediate but invisible conduct of Mi- 
nerva. There was now nothing impetuous or 
precipitate in his deportment : he possessed himself, 
with the most placid tranquillity and condescending 
patience; he was ready to hear every opinion, and to 
improve every hint ; but he showed also the great- 
est activity, vigilance, and foresight : he provided 
against the remotest contingencies ; he was neither 
disconcerted himself, nor disconcerted others; he 
excused all mistakes, regulated all that was amiss, 
and obviated difficulties even in their causes, before 
they could take effect : he exacted no unreasonable 
service, he left every man at liberty, and enjoyed 
every man's confidence. When he gave an order, 
he expressed himself with the greatest plainness 
and perspicuity ; he repeated it, to assist the appre- 
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started away with ungoverned fary. He fell from 
the chariot ; his eyes were suffused with everlasting 
darkness ; and his countenance, pale and disfigured, 
was still impressed with the agonies of death. Tele- 
xnachus was touched with pity at the sight, and 
immediately gave the hody to his attendants ; re- 
serving to himself the lion's skin and mace as 
trophies of victory. 

He then sought Adrastus in the thickest of the 
battle, and overturned a crowd of heroes in his way : 
Hileus, who had harnessed to his chariot two coursers, 
.fired in thq vast plains that are watered by the 
Aubdus, and scarcely inferior to those of the sun ; 
Demoleon, who, in Sicily, had almost rivalled Eryx 
in combats with the cestus ; Grantor, who had been 
the host and the friend of Hercules, when he passed 
through Hesperia, to punish the villanies of Cacus 
with death ; Menecrates, who, in wrestling, was said 
to have rivalled Pollux ; Hypocoon the Salapian, 
who, in managing the horse, had the grace and 
dexterity of Castor; the mighty hunter Eury- 
medes, who was always stained with the blood of 
bears and wild boars, that he slew upon the frozen 
summits of the Appenine, and who was said to have 
been so great a favourite of Diana, that she taught 
him the use of the bow herself: Nicostrates, who had 
conquered a giant, among the rocks of mount Gar- 
nanus, that vomited fire; and Eleanthus, who was 
betrothed to Pholoe, a youthful beauty, the daughter 
of the god that pours the river Liris from his urn. 

She had been promised, by her father, to him who 
should deliver her from a winged serpent, which was 
bred on the borders of the stream, and which an ora- 
cle had predicted should, in a few days, devour her. 
Eleanthus, for the love of Pholoe, undertook to 
destroy the monster, and succeeded ; but the fates 
withheld him from the fruits of his victory ; and, 
while Pholoe was preparing for their union, and 
expecting the return of her hero with a tender and 
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ashamed to seek : we draw the sword with rehto* 
tance, and would spare the hlood of man. Against 
even this enemy, however cruel, perfidious, and 
profane, we have no malice. Judge, therefore, be- 
tw.een him and us. If we must die, it is thy hand 
that resumes the life it has given 1 If Hesperia is to 
be delivered, and the tyrant abased, it is thy power, 
and the wisdom of Minerva, that shall give us the 
victory I The glory will be due to thee, for th<^ate 
of battle is weighed in thy balance. We fight in 
thy behalf, for thou art righteous ; and Adrastus is, 
therefore, more thy enemy than ours. If, in thy 
behalf, we conquer, the blood of a whole hecatomb 
shall smoke upon thy altars, before the day is past I*' 
Then shaking the reins over the fiery and foaming 
coursers of his chariot, he rushed into the thickest 
rank of the enemy. The first that opposed him was 
Periander the Locrian : he was covered with the 
skin of a lion, which he had slain when he was 
travelling in Cilicia ; and he was armed, like Her- 
cules, with a club of enormous size: he had the 
stature and the strength of a giant ; and, as soon as 
he saw Telemachus, he despised his youth, and the 
beauty of his countenance: '*Is it for thee," said 
he, *' effeminate boy ! to dispute the glory of arms 
with us? Hence 1 and seek thy father in the 
dominions of the dead 1" He spoke, and lifted up 
his ponderous and knotted mace against him : it 
was studded with spikes of steel, and had the ap- 
pearance of a mast. All that were near trembled 
at its descent ; but Telemachus avoided the blow, 
and rushed upon his enemy, with a rapidity equal 
to the flight of an eagle. The mace falling upon 
the wheel of a chariot that was near him, dashed it 
to pieces ; and, before Periander could recover it, 
Telemachus pierced his neck with a dart. The 
blood which gushed in a torrent from the wound 
instantly stifled his voice ; his hand relaxed ; and the 
reins falling upon the neck of his coursers, they 
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timid joy, ahe learned that he had followed Adrastni 
to the war, and that his life was cut o£f by an uu« 
timely stroke. Her sighs were wafled to the sur- 
rounding woods and mountains, upon every gale : 
her eyes overflowed with tears: and the flowers 
which she had been wreathing into garlands were 
Delected : in the distraction of her grief, she ac- 
cused Heaven of injustice ; but the gods beheld her 
with compassion, and accepting the prayers of her 
lather, put an end to her distress. Her tears flowed 
in such abundance, that she was suddenly changed 
into a fountain, which at length mingled with the 
parent stream : but the waters are still bitter : no 
herbage blossoms upon its banks : and no tree, but 
the cypress, refreshes them with the shade. 

In the mean time Adrastus, who had learnt that 
Telemachus was spreading terror on every side, 
went in search of him with the utmost ardour and 
impatience. He hoped to find him an easy conquest, 
as he had yet scarcely acquired the full strength ot 
a man : the tyrant did not, however, trust wholly 
to this advantage, but took with him thirty Daun- 
ians, of uncommon boldness, dexterity, and strength, 
to whom he had prombed great rewards for killing 
Telemachus in any manner. If, at this time, they 
had met, and the thirty Daimians had surrounded 
the chariot of the young hero while Adrastus had 
attacked him in front, he would certainly have been 
cut off without difficulty : but Minerva turned this 
formidable band another way. 

Adrastus, thinking he distinguished the voice and 
figure of Telemachus among a crowd of combatants* 
that were engaged in a small hollow at the foot of 
a hill, rushed to the spot, that he might satiate hii 
revenge: but, instead of Telemachus, he foimd 
Nestor, whoj with a feeble hand, threw some ran- 
dom shafts, that did no execution. Adrastus, in 
the rage of disappointment, would instantly have 
tlain hum, if a troop of Pylians had not surrounded 
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their king. And now, a multitude of arrows ob- 
scured the day, and covered the contending armies 
like a cloud : nothing was to be heard but the 
groans of death, and the clashing armour of those 
that fell : the ground was loaded with mountains 
of slain, and deluged with rivers of blood. Mars 
and Bellona, attended by the infernal furies, and 
clothed in garments that dropped with gore, enjoy- 
ed the horrors of the battle, and animated the com- 
batants with new fury. By these relentless deities, 
enemies to man, pity, generous valour, and mild 
himianity, were driven from the field : and slaughter, 
revenge, despair, and cruelty, raged amidst the 
tumult without control. It^erva, the wise and 
invincible, shuddered, and turned with horror from 
the scene. 

Philoctetes, in the mean time, though he walked 
with difficulty, with the shafts of Hercules, limped 
to the assistance of Nestor with all his might : Adras- 
tus, not being able to penetrate the guard of Pylians 
that surrounded him, laid many of them in the 
dust. He slew Etesilaus, who was so light of foot, 
that he scarcely imprinted the sand; and, in his 
own country, left the rapid waves of Eurotas and 
Alpheus behind him : he overthrew also Eutiphron, 
who exceeded Hylas in beauty, and Hyppolitus in 
the chase ; Pterelaus, who had followed Nestor to 
the siege of Troy, and was beloved by Achilles for 
his prowess and valour ; Aristog^ton, who, having 
bathed in the river Achelous, was said to have re- 
ceived from the deity of the stream the secret gift of 
aswiming whatever form he desired, and who had, 
indeed, a suppleness and agility, that eluded the 
strongest grasp ; but Adrastus, by one stroke of his 
lance, rendered him motionless for ever, and his 
soul rushed from the wound with his blood. 

Nestor, who saw the bravest of his commanders 
fall under the cruel hand of Adrastus, as ears of com. 
i^ened into a golden luirvest, fell before the sickle 
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of the reaper, forgot the danger to which, trttnulons 
and feeble with age, he exposed himself in yain: his 
attention was wholly fibred upon his son Pisistratus, 
whom he followed with his eye, as he was bravely sus- 
taining the party that defended his father. But now 
the fatal moment was come, when Nestor was once 
more to feel the infelicity of having lived too long. 

Pisistratus made a stroke against Adrastus wiUi 
his lance, so violent, that if the Daunian had not 
avoided it, it must have been fatal. The assailant 
having missed his blow, staggered with its force ; 
and before he could recover hb position, Adrastus 
wounded him with a javelin in the belly : his bowels, 
in a torrent of blood, followed the weapon ; his 
colour faded like a flower that is broken from its 
root ; his eyes became dim, and his voice faltered. 
Alcaeus, his governor, who fought near him, sus- 
tained him as he fell ; and had just time to place 
him in the arms of his father, before he expired. 
He looked up, and made an effort to give the last 
token of his tenderness ; but having opened his lips 
to speak, the spirit issued with his breath. 

Nestor, now defended against Adrastus, by Philoc- 
tetes, who spread carnage and horror round him, 
still supported the body of his son, and pressed it 
in agony to his bosom. The light was now hateful 
to his eyes ; and his passion burst out into exda- 
mation and complaint: " Wretched man," said he, 
" to have been once a father, and to have lived so 
long! Wherefore, O inexorable fates! would ye 
not take my life when I was chasing the Calydo- 
nian boar, sailing in the expedition to Colchis, or 
courting danger in the first siege of Troy? I 
should then have died with glory, and tasted no 
bitterness in death. I now languish with age and 
sorrow 1 I am now feeble and despised ; I live only 
to suffer, and have sensibility only for affliction I 
O my son ! O my dear son, Pisistratus ! when I 
lost thy brother Antilochus. I had still thee to 
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eomfortme,butlnowhayethe6iiomoreI Ipottes 
nothixig, and can receive no comfort 1 With me all is 
at an end ; and even in hope, that only solace of 
human misery, I have no portion 1 O my children ! 
Antilochus and Pisistratus 1 I feel, this day, as if 
this day I had lost ye both ; and the first wound in 
my heart now bleeds afresh. Alasl Ishallseeyouno 
more I Who shall close my eyes when I die, and who 
shall collect my ashes for the urn I Thou hast died, 
O my dear Pisistratus 1 like thy brother, the death 
of a hero ; and to die is forbidden only to me 1" 

In this transport pf grief, he would have killed 
himself with a javelin that he held in his hand : but 
he was prevented by those that stood by. The body 
of his son was forced from his arms ; and sinking 
under the conflict, he fainted : he w.as carried, in 
a state of insensibility, to his tent; where soon 
after reviving, he would have returned to the com* 
bat, if he had not, by a gentle force, been restrained; 

In the mean time Adrastus and Philoctetes were 
mutually in search of each other. Their eyes sparkled 
like those of the leopard and the lion, when they 
fight in the plains that are watered by the Caister: 
their looks were savage, and expressed hostile fury 
and unrelenting vengeance ; every lance that they 
dismissed, was fatal ; and the surrounding warriors 
gazed at them with terror. At last they got sight 
of each other ; and Philoctetes applied one of those 
dreadful arrows to his bow, which, from his hand, 
never missed the mark, and which inflicted a wound 
that no medicine could cure. But Mars, who favoured 
the fearless cruelty of Adrastus, would not yet su£fer 
him to perish : it was the pleasure of the god, that 
he should prolong the horrors of the war, and in- 
crease the numb^ of the dead : and he was still ne* 
cesbary to divine justice, for the punishment of man. 

Philoctetes, at the very moment when he was fit- 
ting the shafi against Adrastus, was himself wounded 
wiualance; we blow was given by Amphimachusr 

Q 
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a young Lucanian, more beautiful than Nireos, who, 
among all the commanders at the siege of Troy, was 
excelled in person only by Achilles. Philoctetes, the 
moment he received the wound, discharged the arrow 
at Amphimachus. The weapon transfixed his heart : 
the lustre of his eyes, so beautifully black, was ex- 
tinguished, and they were covered with the shades 
of death : his lips, in comparison of which, the roees, 
that Aurora scattered in the horizon, are pale, lost 
their colour ; and his countenance, so blooming and 
lovely, became ghastly and disfigured. Philoctetes 
himself was touched with compassion: and, when his 
body lay weltering in his blood, and his tresses, which 
might have been mistaken for Apollo's, were trailed 
in the dust, every one lamented his fidL 

Philoctetes, having slain Amphimachus, was him- 
self obliged to retire from the field : he became feeble 
by the loss of blood : and he had exerted himself so 
mudi in the battle, that his old wound became pain- 
ful, and seemed ready to break out afresh: for 
notwithstanding the divine science of the sons of 
iEsculapius, the cure was not perfect. Thus ex- 
hausted, and ready to fall upon the heaps of slain 
that surrounded mm, ho was borne off by Archida- 
mas, who excelled all the (Ebalians that he brought 
with him to found the city of Petilia, in dexterity 
and courage, just at the moment when Adrastus 
might, with ease, have laid him dead at his feet. 
And now the tyrant found none that dared to resist 
him, or retard his victory; bH his enemies were 
either fallen or fled : and he raifht justly be rescon* 
bled to a torrent, which, havmg overflowed its 
bounds, rushes on with tumultuous impetuositT» 
and sweeps away the harvest and the flock, t&e 
shepherd and the village together. 

Telemachus heard the shouts of the victors at a 
distance ; and saw his people flying before Adrastus, 
with disorder and precipitation, like a timid hind, 
that, pursued by the hunter, traverses the plain^ 
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Toshes through the forest, leaps the precipice, and 
plunges into the flood. A groao issued from his 
breast, and his eyes sparkled with indignation : he 
quitted the spot where he had long fought with so 
much danger and glory, and hasted to sustain his 
party : he advanced, covered with the blood of a 
multitude, whom he had extended in the dust: and, 
in his way, he gave a shout, that was ut once heard 
by both armies. 

Minerva had commimicated a kind of nameless ter 
ror to his voice, which the neighbouring moimtains 
returned. The voice even of Mars was never louder 
in Thrace, when he called up the infernal furies. War 
and Death. The shout of Telemachus animated his 
people with new courage, and chilled his enemies 
with fear ; Adrastus himself was moved, and blushed 
at the confusion that he felt. A thousand fatal pre- 
sages thrilled him with secret horror ; and he wa» 
actuatedratherbydespairthan courage: histrembUng 
knees thrice bent under him, and he thrice drew back, 
without knowing what he did; his countenance ficided 
to a deadly pale, and a cold sweat covered his body ; 
tiis voice became hollow, tremulous, and interrupted; 
and a kind of sullen fire gleamed in his eyes, which 
appeared to be starting from their sockets. All his 
motions had the sudden violence of a convulsion, and 
tie looked like Orestes, when he was possessed by the 
turies. He now began to believe there were gods: 
he fancied that he saw them, denouncing vengeance ; 
and that he heard a hollow voice issuing from the 
depths of hell, and calling him to everlasting torment. 
Every thine impressed him with a sense that a divine 
and invisible hand was raised against him; and that 
it would crush him in its descent. Hope was ex* 
^guished in his breast ; and his courage fled, as 
light flies when the sun plunges in the deep, and 
the earth is enveloped in the shades of nieht. 

Adrastus, whose tyranny would idready have been 
too lon^ if the eaith had not needed so se vers a 
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scourge, tae impious Adrastus, had now filled up tlie 
measure of his iniquity, and his hour was come. He 
rushed forward to meet his fete, with a hlind finy, 
which horror, remorse, indignation, and despair, 
united to inspire. At the first sight of Telemachus, 
he thought that Aremus opened at his feet, and the 
fiery waves of Phlegethon roared to receive him: he 
uttered a cry of terror, and hb mouth continued open, 
hut he was unable to speak ; like a man terrified with 
a frightful dream, who midces an effort to complain, 
but can articulate nothing. He discharged a lance 
at Telemachus, with tremourand precipitation; but 
Telemachus, serene and fearless, as the friend of 
Heaven, covered himself with his buckler; and 
Victory seemed to overshadow him with her wings, 
and suspended a crown over his head : in his eyes 
there was something that expressed, at once, cour- 
age and tranquillity: and such was his apparent 
superiority to danger, that he might have been 
taken for Minerva herself. He turned aside the 
lance that was thrown against him by Adrastus, 
who instantly drew his sword, that he might pre- 
vent Telemachus from discharging his lance in re- 
turn : Telemachus, therefore, relinquished his spear; 
and, seeing the sword of Adrastus in his hand, im- 
mediately unsheathed his own. 

When the other combatants on each side saw them 
thus closely engaged, they laid down their arms; and, 
fixing their eyes upon them, waited in silence for the 
event that would determine the war. Their swords 
flashed like the bolts of Jove, when he thunders from 
the sky : and their polished armour resounded with 
the strokes. They advanced, retired, stooped, and 
sprung suddenly up : till at length closing, each seized 
his antagonist at the same moment. The clasping 
ivy less closely embraces the elm, than these com- 
batants each other. The strength of Adrastus was 
undiminished ; but that of Telemachus was not yet 
mature. Adrastus frequently endeavoured to sor- 
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prise and stagger him, by a imdden and violent 
effort, but without success: he then endeavoured 
to seize his sword ; but the moment he relinquished 
his grasp for that purpose, Telemachus lifted him 
from the ground, and laid him at his feet. In this 
dreadful moment, the wretch, who had so long de- 
fied the gods, betrayed an unmanly fear of death. 
He was ashamed to beg his life ; yet not able to 
suppress his desire to live, he endeavoured to move 
Telemachus with compassion : *' O son of Ulysses !" 
said he, ** 1 now acknowledge that there are gods, 
and that the gods are just : their righteous retri- 
bution has overtaken me 1 It is misfortune only 
that opens our eyes to truth : I now see it, and it 
condemns me. But let an unhappy prince bring thy 
father, now distant from his country, to thy remem- 
brance, and touch thy breast with compassion !" 

Telemachus, who kept the tyrant under him with 
his knee, and ^d raised the sword to dispatch him, 
suspended the blow: ** I fight,*' said he, ** only for 
victory, and for peace ; not for vengeance, or for 
blood. Live then : but live, to atone Tor the wrongs 
you have committed : restore the dominions you have 
usurped : and establish justice and tranquillity upon 
the coast of Hesp^ia, which you have so long pol- 
luted by cruelty and fraud ? Live from henceforth, 
a convert to truth and virtue I Learn from your 
defeat, that the gods are just, and that the wicked 
are miserable; tl^t to seek happiness in violence and 
deceit, is to insure disappointment ; and that there 
18 no enjoyment like the constant exercise of inte- 
grity and benevolence 1 As a pledge of your sin- 
cerity, give us your son Metrodorus, and twelve 
chien of your nation, for hostages." 

Telemachus then suffered Acfrastus to rise ; and, 
not suspecting his insincerity, offered him his hand. 
But the tyrant, in this unguarded moment, perfidi- 
ously threw a short javelin at him which he had hi- 
therto kept concealed : the weapon was so keen, and 
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tiirown with such deacterity fixid strengih, that it 
would have pierced the armour of Telemachus, if it 
had not heen of divine temper ; and Adrastus, bemg 
now without arms, placed himself, for security, be- 
hind a tree. Teleinachus th«i cried out, * ' Bear wit- 
ness, Daimians, the victory is ours 1 The life of your 
king was mine, hy conquest ; and it is now forfeited 
by treachery. He that fears not the gods, is afraid of 
death: he that fears the gods, can fear nothmg else." 
He advanced hastily towards the Daunians, as he 
spoke ; and made a sign to his people, that were on 
the other side of the tree, where Adrastus had taken 
refuge, to cut off his retreat. The tyrant, perceiving 
his situation, would have made a despwBte effort to 
force his way through the Cretans ; but Telemachua, 
rushing upon hun, sudden and irresistible as the 
bolt which the father of the gods launches from the 
summit of Olympus to destroy the guilty, seized 
hkn with his victorious hands, and laid him prostrate 
in the dust; as the northern tempest levels the 
harvest, not yet ripe for the sickle. The victor was 
then deaf to entreaty, though the perfidious tyrant 
again attempted to abuse the goodness of his heart : 
he plunged the sword in his breast ; and dismissed 
his soul to the flames of Tartarus, the just punish- 
ment of his crimes. 

BOOK XXL 

AirtmtoM being dead, the Daonlani offer th^ haadi to the aDin in 
token of peace, and reouett that one of their own natioii mav b« 
given them for a kins. pTestor beinjc inconaolaUe far the loet of his 
■on, absent* hinuelf from the auembly of the chieft. where some ara 
of opinion that the C4.uquered lands should be diviaed among them, 
and allot the territory of Arpos to Telonachus. Telemadins rejects 
this offer, and convinces the chiefi that it is their common interest to 
Mpoint Polydamas king of the Daunians, and leave them in pniicissliiii 
of their country. He afterwards persuades the Daunians to bestow 
Arpos upon Diomede, who had accidentally landed npaa their coast. 
Hostilities being now at an end, the allies separate, and every one re- 
tarns to hie country. 

The Daunians, as soon as Adrastus was dead, in- 
stead of deploring their defeat, and the loss of their 
chief, rejoiced in their deliverance ; and gave tbirir 
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hands to the allies, in token of peace and recon- 
ciliation. Metrodorus, the son of Adrastus, whom 
the tyrant had brought up in the principles of dis- 
simulation, injustice, and cruelty, pusiUanimously 
fled ; but a slave, who had been the confidant and 
companion of his vices, whom he had enfranchised 
and loaded with benefits, and to whom alone he 
trusted in his flight, thought only how he might 
improve the opportunity to his own advantage : he 
therefore attacked him behind, as he fled ; and hav- 
ing cut off his head, brought it into the camp of the 
allies, hoping to receive a great reward for a crime, 
which would put an end to the war : the allies, how- 
ever, were struck with horror at the fact, and put 
the traitor to death. 

Telemachus, when he saw the head of Metrodorus, 
a youth of great beauty and excellent endowments, 
whom the love of pleasure and bad example had 
corrupted, could not refrain from tears : ** What an 
instance,*' said he, ** of the mischief of prosperity to 
a young prince I The greater his elevation, and the 
keener his sensibility, the more easy and the more 
certain is bis seduction from virtue 1 And what haa 
now happened to Metrodorus, might, perhaps, have 
happened to me, if I had not been fiivoured by the 
gods with early misfortune and the counsels of 
Mentor." 

The Daunians being assembled, required, as the 
only condition of peace, that they should be permit- 
ted to choose a king of their own nation, whose vir- 
tues might remove the disgrace which Adrastus had 
brought upon royalty : they were thankful to the 
gods, who had cut him off: they came, in crowds, to 
kiss the hand of Telemachus, as the instrument of 
divine justice ; and they celebrated their defeat as 
a triumph. Thus, the power which threatened all 
Hesperia, and struck imited nations with terror, fell, 
in a moment, totally and for ever I So the ground, 
(hat is gradually undermined, in appearance main- 
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tains its stability : the slow progress of the Mrork be- 
low is disregarded or despised ; nothing shakes, no- 
thing is broken, and, in appearance, nothing is weak: 
yet the secret support ia certainly, though insenaUy, 
destroyed ; and the moment, at last, arrives, whoi 
the whole faUs at once into ruin, and nothing re- 
mains but an abyss, in which the surface, and all that 
covered it, is swallowed up. An illegal authority, 
however founded, is gradually subverted by fraud 
and cruelty : it is gazed at with admiration and ter 
ror, and every one trembles before it, till the mo- 
ment when it sinks into nothing : it &)ls by its own 
weight, and it can rise no more ; for its support is 
not only removed, but annihilated : justice and in- 
tegrity are wanting, which alone can produce confi- 
dence and love. 

On the next day, the chiefs of the army assembled 
to give the Dauniansa king: they saw the two camps 
intfermingled by an amity so sudden and unexpected, 
and the two armies, as it were, incorporated into one, 
with infinite pleasure. Nestor, indeed, could not be 
present ; for the death of his son was more than the 
weakness of age could support : he sunk under this 
misfortune, in the decline of life, as a flower sinks 
under the 8ho wers of the evening, which was the glory 
of the field, when Aurora first gave the day: his eyes 
continually overflowed, from an inexhaustible source; 
the lenient hand of sleep closed them no more ; and 
the soothing prospects of hope, in which misery itsdf 
can rejoice, were cut off. All food was bitter to his 
taste, and light was painful to his eye : he had no 
wish, but to be dismissed from life, and covered with 
the veil of eternal darkness. The voice of friend- 
ship soothed and expostulated in vain; for even 
kindness itself disgusted him, as the richest dainties 
are disgustful to the sick. The soft condolence 
and tender expostulation, he answered only by 
sounds of inarticulate sorrow : yet he was some* 
times heard to break out into paBsionate exdama- 
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tions, alone : ** O Pisistratos I" he would say, ** 
ray son ! thou callest me, and I will follow thee . 
thou hast made death welcome; and I have no wish, 
Vut once more to behold thee upon the borders oi 
«,he Styx 1'* After such bursts of grief, he would 
pass whole hours in silence; except that, lifting up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, groans would invo- 
luntarily escape him. 

In the mean time, the princes that were assem- 
bled, waited impatiently for Telemachus, who still 
continued near the body of Pisistratus, burning the 
richest perfumes, scattering flowers over it with a 
liberal hand, and mingling the fragrant shower with 
his tears : ** O my dear companion,'* said he, *' can 
our first meeting at Pylos, our journey to Sparta, 
and our meeting on the coast of Hesperia, he for- 
gotten? How many obligations am I under to 
thee I how tenderly did I love thee I and how faith- 
fully was my love returned I I knew thy valour: 
it woidd have rivalled the greatest heroes of Greece ! 
but, alas I it has destroyed thee 1 It has, indeed, 
consecrated ikf name; but it has impoverished 
the world ! We have lost the virtues that would 
have been equal to those of thy father ; another 
Nestor, whose wisdom and eloqu^ice would, in 
future times, have been the pride and admiration 
of Greece ! that toft persuasion was already upon 
Uiy lips, whidi, when Nestor speaks, is irresistible ; 
that native simplicity and truth, that gentle expos- 
tulation, which soothes anger into peace ; and that »* 
authority, which equanimity and wisdom neces- 
sarily acquire, were uready thy own 1 To thy voice 
every ear was attentive : and every heart was in- 
clined to approve thy judgment I Thy words, plain 
and artless, distilled upon the heart, as the dews of 
heaven distil upon the rising herbage of the field 1 
In thee, how many Uessings, withm a few hours, 
did we possess I with thee, how many Uessings have 
lire now lost for evert Pisistratus, whom, but 

Q2 
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y e ttcrday, I dasped to my breast, k now haaemSUm 
to my friendafaip ; and a monmful remembrance oi 
him is all that remains I If, instead of ov dosin|^ 
thy eyes, then hadst closed the eyes of Nestor, th* 
gods wonld have q>ared him this sight of angmsb 
and horror ; and he wonld not have been distin- 
guished, among Others, by unexampled calamity!" 
After these exclamations of tenderness and pity, 
Telemachus ordered the body to be washed from the 
wounded side of Pisistratus, and the bo^ to belaid 
upon a purple bier. Upon this bed of death, Ym 
head redined, and his countenance pale, he resem* 
bled a young tree, which, baring covered the earth 
with its shade and shot up its branches to hearen, 
is cut down by the axe with an untimely stroke: 
it is severed at once from its root, and from' the 
earth, a prolific mother, that cherishes her offspring 
in her bosom! The branches languish, and th* 
verdure fades I it b no longer sel^upported ; it 
fidls to the ground, and its spreading honours, that 
concealed the sky, are stretched, withered and sap- 
less, in the dust : it is no more a tree, but a lifeless 
trunk ; it aspires, and is graceful no more ! Thus 
fallen and thus changed, Pisistratus was now boma 
to the funeral pile, attended by a band of Pylian8» 
moving with a slow and mounuul pace ; their arms 
reversed, and their eyes, swimming in tears, fixed 
upon the ground ! And now the flame ascends in 
ruddy spires to the sky ; the body is quickly con- 
sumed, and the ashes deposited in a golden urn. 
This urn, as an invaluable treasure^ Telemachus, 
who superintended the whole, confided to C!allima- 
chus, to whom Nestor had once confided the son 
whose remains it contained : ** Preserve,'* said he, 
^* these moumM but precious relics, of one whom 
you tenderly loved ; preserve them for his fother ; 
but do not give them till he has fortitude enough 
to ask for them : that, which at one time enep^ 
XBtes 8(»rrow, will goothe it at another." 
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TelemachTU, haying thus Mfilled ihe last duties 
to Ills friend, repaired to the assembly of the con- 
federate princes, who, the moment they saw him, 
became silent with attention: he blushed at the 
deference that was paid him, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to speak. The acclamations that fol- 
lowed increased his confusion ; he wished to hide 
himself, and now, for the first time, appeared to be 
irresolute and disconcerted. At last, he entreated, 
as a favour, that they would praise him no more ; 
** Not," says he, ** because it displeases me, espe- 
cially from those who are so well able to distinguish 
virtue, but because I am afraid it should please me 
too much : praise is the great corrupter of mankind : 
it renders Uiem arrogant, presumptuous, and vain : 
and ought alike to be deserved and avoided. Nothing 
is so like honest praise, as flattery : tyrants, the 
most wicked of all men, are most the objects of 
adulation : and what pleasures can I derive from 
such tribute ? Honest praise, if I am so happy 
to deserve it, will be paid when I am absent ; and, 
if you believe that I have merit, you must also 
believe that I desire to be humble, and am afraid 
of being vain. Spare me then, if you esteem me ; 
and do not praise me, as if you thought praise was 
delightful to my ear. 

Telemachus, having thus expressed the sentiments 
of his heart, took no rarther notice of those who still 
continued loud in extravagant encomiums, and Us 
neglect soon put them to silence ; for they began to 
fear that their zeal would displease him: praise, 
therefore, was at an end, but admiration increased; 
for the tenderness which he had shown to Pisistra- 
tus, and the affectionate assiduity with which he 
had paid the last duties of a friend, were univer- 
sally known ; and the whole army was more touched 
with these tratimonies of sensibility and benevo- 
lence, than with all the prodigies of wisdom and 
valour that had distingaished his character with 
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unrivalled lustre. *' He is wise," wid Uiey to etxk 
other; *' and he is braye : he b beloved of the 
gods ; he stands alone, the hero of our age ; he is 
more than man I but this is only wonderful, this 
ezdtes no passion but astonishment. He is, besidest 
humane ; he is good ; he is a faithiiil and a tender 
friend; he is (XHupassionate, liberal, beneficent, and 
devoted, without reserve, to those who merit his 
affection I Of his haughtiness, indifference, and 
ferocity, nothing remains : and he is now, not the 
wonder only, but the delight of mankind. His 
character is now distinguished by useful and endear- 
ing excellence ; by qualities that reach the heart, 
that melt us with tenderness, that make us not 
only acknowledge but feel his virtues, and would 
prompt us to redeem his life with our own.** 

The princes, having thus given, vent to their 
esteem and admiration, proceeded to debate the 
necessity of giving the Daunians a kin?. The 
greater part of the assembly was of opinion, thai 
the territories of Adrastus should be divided among 
them, as a conquered country; and Telemachus was 
offered, as his share, the fertile country of Arpos^ 
where Ceres pours out her golden treasures, Bac- 
chus presents his delicious fruit, and the olive, 
consecrated to Minerva, pays her green tribute 
twice a-year. ** This country,*' said they, ** ought 
to obliterate Ithaca from your remembrance, its 
barren soil, its mean cottages, the dreary rocks of 
Dulichium, and the savage forests of Zacynthus. 
Think no more of your &ther, who has certainly 
been buried in the deep at the promontory of Ce- 
phareus, by the vengeance of Nauplius, and the 
anger of Neptune ; nor of your mother, who must 
have yielded to her suitors, in your absence ; nor 
of your country, which the gods have not favoured 
like that which is now offered you.'* 

Telemachus heard them patiently ; but the rocks 
of Thessaly and Thrace are not more deaf and in- 
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exorable to the complaints of despairing lore, than 
the son of Ulysses to these offers. ** I have no 
wish," said he, ** either for luxury or wealth : and 
why should I possess a wider extent of country, or 
command a greater number of men ? I should only 
be more embarrassed, and less at liberty. Men of 
the greatest wisdom, and most moderate desires, 
have found life full of trouble, without taking upon 
them the goyemment of others, who are restless 
and untractable, injurious, fraudulent, and ungrate-* 
fill. He that desires to command others for hit 
own sake, without any view but to his own power, 
and pleasure, and glory, is a tyrant; an enemy to 
the gods, and a punishment to man I He, who 
governs mankind with justice and equity, for their 
own advantage, is rather their guardian than their 
lord ; his trouble is inconceivable ; and he is for 
from wishing to increase it, by extending his autho- 
rity. The shepherd, who does not riot upon the 
flesh of his flock, who defends them from the wolf 
at the hazard of his life, who leads them to the best 
pasture, and watches over them night and day, has 
no desire to increase the number of his sheep, or to 
seize upon those that belong to his neighbour ; for 
this would only increase his care, by multiplying 
its objects. Though I have never governed, I have 
learnt from the laws, and from the sages by whom 
laws have been made, that government is an anxious ' 
and laborious task : I am, therefore, content with 
Ithaca, however small, and however poor ; and if 
I can reign there with fortitude, justice, and piety, 
I shall have no need to wish for a larger dominion ' 
to increase my glory. My reign, indeed, miy 
commence but too soon. Would to Heaven, that 
my father, escaping the fiiry of the waves, may reign 
himself to the longest period of human life ; and that, 
under him, I may learn to subdue my own passions, 
till I know how to restrain those of a whole nation !** 
TeLemadiins tbea addressed the assembly in these 
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terms: ** Hear, O ye princesl wbst jronr inftflmt 
makes it my duty to declare. If yoa give the Dan- 
nians a just king, he will make them a just people : 
he will show them the adyantage of keeping their 
faith unbroken, and of not invadrng the territories of 
their neighbours ; a lesson which* under the impious 
Adrastus, they could neyer learn. From these 
people, while tney are under the direction of a wise 
and good prince, you will haye nothing to fear : if 
such a prince you shall giye them, they will be in- 
debted for the peace and prosperity that they will 
enjoy under him, instead of attadung, they will 
Uess you ; and both king and people wOl be, as it 
were, the work of your own hands. But, on the 
oontrary, if you divide their country among yoo* 
the mischiera which I now predict, will certunly 
come to pass. The Daunians, pushed to despera- 
tion, will renew the war ; they will fight in a just 
cause, the cause of liberty; and the gods, who 
abhor tyranny, will fight for tiiem : if the gods shall 
take part against you, first or last, you must be 
confounded, and your prosperity wiU dissipate like 
s yapour ; counsel and wisdom will be withdrawn 
from your chie&, courage from your armies, and 
plenty from your country : your hope will be pre- 
sumptuous, and your undertakings ra^ : you will im- 
pose silence upon those that warn you of your danger ; 
and your ruin will be sudden and irretrieyable. It 
will then be said, * Is this the mighty nation that was 
to give laws to the world ; this, that is now yanquish- 
ed, pursued, and trampled in the dust? Such is 
the desert of the lawless, the haughty and the cruel: 
and such is the righteous retribution of Heayen I' 

** Consider, also, that if you undertake to diyide 
your conquest, you will unite all the surrounding 
nations against you : your alliance, which was formed 
in defence of the common liberty of Hesperia, against 
the usurpations of Adrastus, wiU become odious; 
and you will yourselyes be justly aoeawd of ut^amg 
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at an nniyenal tjrranny. But suppose that yoa 
should be victorious against the Daunians, and every 
other people, your success will inevitably be your 
ruin. This measure will disunite you: it cannot be 
taken, without a violation of those very rules by 
which alone you can regulate your own pretensions, 
it will substitute power for justice, and therefore 
each of you will make his power the measure of his 
claim. Not one of you will have sufficient authority 
over the rest, to make a peaceable division of the 
common property; and thus a new war will com- 
mence, of which your descendants, that are not yet 
bom, will probably never see the end. Is it not 
better to sit down in peace, with justice and mode- 
ration, than to follow ambition, where all is tumult, 
danger and calamity? Is not perfect tranquillity 
and blameless pleasure, a plentiful country and 
friendly neighbours, the glory that is inseparable 
from justice, and the authority that must result from 
an integrity, to which foreign nations refer their con- 
tests for decbion, more desirable than the idle vanity 
of lawless conquests ? I speak, O princes I without 
interest : I oppose your opinions, because I love you ; 
1 tell you the truth, though I risk your displeasure. 
Should the counsel of integrity be lightly rejected ?*' 
While Telemachus was thus speaking with a new and 
irresistible authority, and the princes were admiring 
the wisdom of his counsels in astonishment and 
suspense, a confused noise spread through the camp, 
and came at last to the place where they were assem- 
bled. It was said that a stranger had just landed, 
with a company of men in arms; that he was of a 
lofly port, and had a military greatness in his aspect 
and demeanour; that he appwed to have endured 
mat adversity, and to be superior to all sufferance. 
The soldiers, who were stationed to guard the coast, 
at first prepared to repulse him as an enemy that 
was invading their country: upon which he drew his 
•word with an air of intrepidity, and declared that if 
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he was attacked, he could make good his deftnoe; 
hat that he required only peace and hospitality. Htt 
then held out an olive branch as a supplicant; and, 
desiring to be conducted to those who commanded 
that part of the coast, he was accordingly broi]|^ 
to the royal assembly. 

The moment after this intelligence was recored, 
the stranger entered. His majestic appearance 
struck the whole assembly with surprise : he looked 
like the god of war, when he calls together his san* 
ffoinary bands upon the mountains of Thrace; and 
he addressed the princes in these terms: 

*' Surely I see the guardians of mankind assem* 
Ued to defend their country, or distribute justice ! 
Here, then, a man, persecuted by fortune, may hope 
to be heard I May the gods preserve you from the 
like calamity I I am Diomede, the king of JEtolia, 
who wounded Venus at the siege of Troy; and her 
Yengeance pursues me whithersoever I fly. Neptune, 
who can refuse nothing to the divine daughter of the 
tea, has given me up to the fury of the winds and 
waves; and I have suffered shipwreck almost upon 
every rock. Inexorable Venus has left me no hope 
of aeain returning to my kingdom, or clasping my 
&mily to my breast I In the country where I first 
beheld the light, I shall behold it no more : from aU 
that is dear to me, I am severed for ever I Upon 
this unknown coast, after all my shipwrecks, I seek 
only security and rest. Jupiter himself is the 
stranger's titulary god: if, therefore, ye have any 
reverence of Heaven, if ye have any feelings of com- 
passion, vouchsafe me some neglected comer of this 
vast country, some barren spot, some untrodden 
waste, some sandy plain, some craggy rock, where I 
may take refuge with my associates in misfortune, 
and build a little town, a sad memorial of the coun- 
try we have lost 1 We ask but a small track of such 
ground as is useless to you; we will be peaceful 
neighbours, and firm allies; we will hare no enemy, 
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and no interest but yours; and we desire no other 
distinction or peculiarity, than the liberty of living 
according to our own laws." 

While Diomede was speaking, Telemachus kept 
his eye fixed upon him ; and all the changes of pas- 
sion were, by turns, expressed in his aspect. When 
the hero at first mentioned his long misfortunes, he 
thought this majestic stranger might be his father, 
and his countenance brightened wiUi hope: the mo* 
ment he declared himself to be Diomede, it faded, 
like a flower at the chill blast of the north ; and when 
he complained of inexorable anger, and an offended 
goddess, the heart of Telemachus was melted, by the 
remembrance of what his father and himself had 
suffered from the same cause: the conflict was, at 
last, more than he could sustain ; and, bursting into 
tears of grief and joy, he threw himself upon the 
neck of Diomede, and embraced him. 

**I am," said he, **the son of Ulysses, your asso* 
eiate in the war; who, when you carried off the 
horses of Rhesus, was not idle. The gods hare 
treated him with unrelenting seyerity, as they have 
treated you. If the oracles of Erebus may be beUeved, 
he is still alive; but, alas ! he is not alive to me. I 
have left Ithaca to seek him ; and I have now lost 
him, and my country, for ever ! Judge, from mj 
misfortunes, of my compassion for yours ; for filisfor- 
tune is the parent of Pity, and so far it is an advan- 
tage. In this country I am but a stranger myself; and 
I have, from my inmncy, suffered various distresses 
in my own. Yet, O mighty Diomede I I was not 
there ignorant of the glory you have acquired; nor 
am I, here, unable, O next to Achilles in courage and 
prowess I to procure you some succour. The princes 
which you see in this assembly are not strangers to 
humanity ; they are sensible that without it there is 
neither virtue, nor courage, nor honour. The truly 
great become more illustrious by adversity : without 
adversity, something is wanting in their character; 
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they cannot be examples either of patieooe or of for 
titude: when virtue suffers, erery heart u mdtedt 
that is not insensible to yirtue. Entrust, then, your 
afiyrB implicitly with us, to whom the gods haye 

E'ven you: we receive you as a bounty vcom. their 
mds, and shall think ourselyes happy m the power 
of alleviating your distress.** 

Diomede, astonished at what he heard, fixed hk 
eyes upon Telemachus; and feeling himself moved 
to the heart, they embraced, as if they had been long 
united by the most intimate friendship. " O son or 
the wbe Ulysses," said he, " how worthy art thou of 
such a father ! Thou hast the same sweetness of 
countenance, the same graceful docution, the same 
force of eloquence, the same elevation of sentiment^ 
and the same rectitude of thought !*' 

The hero was also embraced by Philoctetee; and 
they related their unfortunate adventures to each 
other. **• You would, certainly,*' said Philoctetes, 
" be glad once more to see Nestor: he has just loei 
hb last surviving child, Pisistratus; and, to him, this 
world is now only a vale of tears, leading to the 
grave. Come with me, and comfort him : an unfor- 
tunate friend is more likely than any other to soothe 
his distress.** 

They went immediately to his tent; but grief had 
80 much affected both his senses and Ids understand- 
ing, that he recollected Diomede with difficulty. 
Diomede, at first, wept with him ; and the old man 
felt his grief increased by the interview: the presence 
of his friend, however, soothed his anguish by de- 
crees ; and it was easy to perceive that the sense of 
his misfortunes was, in some degree, suspended by 
the pleasure of relating them, and of hearing what 
had befallen Diomede in return. 

In the mean time, the assembled princes consulted 
with Telemachus, what was proper to be done. Te- 
lemachus advised them to bestow the country of 
Arpos upon Diomede, and to give Polydamai to the 
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Dannians for their king. Polydamas was their 
countryman; a soldier, of whose eminent abilities 
Adrastus was jealous, and whom, therefore, he would 
never employ, lest he should share the glory of suc- 
cess, which he wished to secure to himsdf. Polyda- 
mas had often told him, in private, that in a war 
against united nations, his life, and the public wel- 
fare, were too much exposed; and would have per- 
suaded him to treat the neighbouring states with 
more justice and equity: but men who hate truth, 
hate those also who are bold enough to speak it; 
they are not touched either with their sincerity, their 
zeal, or their disinterestedness. A deluded prosperity 
hardened the heart of Adrastus against the counsels 
of virtue; and the neglect of them ajQTorded him 
every day a new triumph; for fraud and violence 
gave him the advantage over all his enemies. The 
misfortunes which Polydamas predicted did not hap- 
pen. Adrastus despised the timid prudence which 
foresaw nothing but difficulty and danger. Polyda- 
mas became, at length, insupportable: he was dis- 
missed from all his employments, and left to languish 
in poverty and solitude. 

Polydamas was at first overwhelmed with this re- 
verse of fortune; but at length it supplied what was 
wanting in his character, a sense of the vanity of 
external greatness. He became wise at his own 
expense, and rejoiced that he had felt adversity : he 
learnt, by degrees, to sujQfer ; to live upon little; to 
r^ale with tranquillity upon truth; to cultivate the 
virtues of private life, which are infinitely more esti- 
mable than those that glitter in the public eye; and 
not to depend for his enjoyments upon mankind. 
He dwelt in a desert at the foot of Mount Garganus, 
where a rock, that formed a kind of rude vault, shel- 
tered him from the weather; a river that fell from 
the mountain quenched his thirst, and the fruit of 
some neighbouring trees allayed his hunger. He had 
two slaves, whom he employed to cultivate a small 
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spot of ground ; and he assisted them in their wonc 
with his own hands. The soil repaid his labour witli 
usury, and he was in want of nothing. He had not 
only iVuit, herbs, and roots, in abundance, but most 
fragrant flowers of every kind. In this retiremeoi 
he deplored the misfortune of those nations which 
the mad ambition of their prince pushes on to their 
ruin. He expected, every day, that the gods, who, 
though long-suffering, are just, would put an end to 
the tyranny of Adrastus : he thought he perceived 
that the more the tyrant rose in prosperity, the nearear 
he approached to destruction; for successful impru- 
dence, and absolute authority in its utmost stretch, 
are, to kings and kingdoms, the certain forerunners of 
a fall. Yet when he heard of the defeat and death of 
Adrastus, he expressed no joy, either in having fore- 
seen his ruin, or in being delivered from his tyranny : 
he was anxious only for his country, which he feared 
the conquerors might reduce to a state of slavery. 

Such was the man whom Telemachus proposed to 
give the Daunians for their king. He had been some 
time acquainted both with his abilities and his virtue; 
for Telemachus, as he had been advised by Mentor, 
applied himself, with incessant diligence, to discover 
the good Mid bad qualities of all persons who had any 
considerable trust, whether under the allied princes 
with whom he served in the war, or among their ene- 
mies: and it was one of his principal employments, 
in every place, to discover and examine men who 
were distinguished by some singular talent or quali- 
fication, wherever they were to be found. 

The confederate princes were, at first, something 
unwilling to bestow the kingdom upon Polydamas, 
** We have learnt,** said they, ** by fatal experience, 
that a king of the Daunians who has a military dispo- 
sition, and military skill, must be extremely formida- 
ble to his neighbours. Polydamas is a great com- 
mander, and he may bring us into e^reat danger. "— 
'* It is true," said Telemachus, **that Polydamas is 
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acquainted witH war ; but it is also true, that lie is a 
lover of peace ; which, together, make the very cha- 
racter that our interest requires. A man who has 
experienced the difficulties, the dangers, and the ca- 
lamities of war, is much better qualified to ayoid 
them, than he that knows them only by report. Po- 
ly damas has learnt to relish, and to value, the bless- 
mgs of tranquillity : he always condemned the en- 
terprises of Adrastus, and foresaw the ruin in which 
they would terminate. You will have much more to 
fear, from a weak prince, without knowledge, and 
without experience, than from one who sees all with 
his own eye, and determines all by his own will. 
The weak and ignorant prince will see all things 
with the eyes of another ; either of some capricious 
favourite, or some flattering, turbulent, and ambi* 
tious minister : he will therefore be engaged in a war 
without intending it ; and you can certainly have no 
dependence upon him who acts implicitly by the 
direction of others : there can be no hope that his 
promises will be kept ; and you will, in a short time, 
have no alternative but to destroy him, or suffer 
yourselves to be destroyed by him. Is it not, there- 
fore, more advantageous, more safe, and at the same 
time more just and more generous, faithfully to fulfil 
the trust which the Daunians have placed in you, 
and give them a king that is worthy of dominion?** 
All scruples being entirely removed by this dis* 
course, Polydamas was immediately proposed to the 
Daunians, who waited the determination of the as- 
sembly with great impatience. As soon ks they heard 
the name of Polydamas, they ansu'ered, ** The allies 
have now proved the sincerity of their intentions, and 
given us a pledge of perpetual peace, by proposing a 
man of such virtue and abilities for our king : if they 
had proposed a man without spirit, without virtue, 
without knowledge, we shoidd have concluded that 
they desifi^ned only to make us weak and contempti- 
ble, by rendering our goverument corrupt ; a cruel 
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subtilty wbidi we could not haye seen practiBed 
against us without a secret but strong resentment 1 
The choice of Polydamas, indeed, is a proof of noUer 
principles ; for, as the allies have given us a long 
who is incapable of doing anything inconsistent with 
the liberty and honour of our state, it is manifest 
that they expect nothing which can either d^rade or 
oppress us ; and on our part* we take the gods to 
witness, that, if the rivers return not back to their 
sources, we will not cease to love thcMe who have 
treated us with so noble a beneficence. May our 
latest posterity remember th6 benefits which have 
this day been conferred upon us'^lmd renew, from 
generation to generation, the peace of the golden 
age of Hesperia, till time shall be no more I' 

Teleroachus then proposed to the Daimians, that 
the plains of Arpos should be given to Diomede, for 
the settlement of a colony : " You will lay this new 
people," said he, ''under an obligation without ex- 
pense. You do not occupy the country in which they 
will settle; yet they will be indebted for their settle- 
ment there to you. Remember that all men should 
be united by the bands of love : that the earth is of 
an extent much larger than they can fill ; thai it is 
necessary to have neighbours, and eligible to have 
fluch neighbours as are obliged to you for their settle- 
ment: nor should you be insensible to the misfortunes 
of a prince, to whom his native country is inter- 
dicted for ever. An union between him and Poly- 
damas will be immediately formed, upon mutual 
pxinciples of rectitude and benevolence, the only 
principles upon which any union can be lasting: you 
will therefore secure all the blessings of peace to 
yourselves, and become so formidable to all the 
neighbouring states, that none of them will attempt 
the acquisition of greatness and power that would 
be dangerous to the rest. As we have given to your 
country and people, a king that will procure to both 
the highest degree of prosperity and honour, let 
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your liberelity, at our request, bestow a country, 
that you do not cultivate, upon a king who has an 
indubitable claim to your assistance.'* 

The Daunians answered that they could refute 
nothing to Telemachus, who had given them Poly- 
damas for a king ; and they went immediately to 
seek him in his desert, that they might place him 
upon the throne. First, however, they granted the 
fertile plains of Arpos to Diomede, for a new king- 
dom ; and their bounty to him was extremely pleas- 
ing to the allies, because this colony of Greeks would 
powerfully assist them to repress the Daunians, in 
any future attempt to make encroachments upon the 
neighbounng states, of which Adrastus had given 
them so pernicious an example. All the purposes of 
the alliance being now accomplished, the princee 
drew ojQT their forces in separate bodies; and Telema- 
chus departed with his Cretans, having first tenderly 
embraced his noble friend Diomede; then Nestor, 
still inconsolable for the loss of his son ; and lart 
Philoctetes, who possessed and deserved the arrowi 
of Hercules. 

BOOK XXIL 

' demaehva, at hit return to Salentum, is torpriwd to lee the eouulrjr 
10 wdl cultivated, and «o litUe appeannoe of macnifloenoe in ttt 
<dty. Mentor accounts for these alterations, and pouats out the piia^ 
cipial causes that prevent national prosperity t he proposes the condoe* 
and government of Idomeneus as a modeL Tdemachus disooven te 
Mentor his desire to marrjr the daughter of Idomeneus, Autiopej 
Mentor approves of the choice, and assures him that she is dengnea 
for him by the gods; but that at present he should think onqr M 
returning to Ithaca, and delivering Pendope from her suitors. 

Telemachus was now impatient to rejoin Mentor 
at Salentum, and to embark with him for Ithaca, 
where he hoped his father would arrive before him. 
As he approached the city, he was astonished to see 
that the neighbouring country, which he had left 
almost a desert, was now in the highest state of cul- 
tivation, and swarmed like a hive with the children 
of industry and labour : this change he imputed to 
the wisdom of Mentor. But when he entered the 
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city, and peroeiTed that its appaaianoe was modi Ins 
magnificent, and that fewer hands were employed 
to Airniih the huniries of life, he waa diaple— d ; for 
he was naturally fond of degance and tplendour: his 
displeasure, howerer, soon gare way to other eenti- 
ments : he saw Idomtaeus and Mentor at a distance, 
coming to meet him, and his heart instantlj oyer- 
flowed with tenderness and joy. It was not, how- 
ever, without some mixture of anxiety ; for, notwith- 
standing his success in the expedition against Adras- 
tus, he doubted whether his conduct, upon the wh<^ 
would be approved by Mentor, and cndearoured to 
read his sentiments in his eyes as he approached. 

Idomeneus embraced Telemachus with the affection 
of a parent ; and Telemachus, as soon as he was dis- 
engaged, threw himself upon the neck of Mentor, and 
bunft into tears. ** I am satisfied," says Mentor: 
« you have, indeed, committed great fiiults ; bat they 
have acquainted you with your infinnitiee, and warn- 
ed you of self-confidence. More advantage is some- 
times derived from disappointment than success. 
Great achievements frequently produce contempti- 
ble vainglory, and dangerous presumption: but 
disappointments from ill conduct make a man the 
censor of himself, and restore the wisdom which suc- 
cess had taken away. You are not to seek praise 
from men, but to offer it with humility to the gods. 
Tou have indeed performed noble exploits ; but yon 
must confess that you were rather the instrument 
than the agent. Were they not effected by powers 
communicated from without ? and were they not 
frequently endangered by your participation and 
imprudence ? Are you not secretly conscious that 
Minerva exalted you into a nature superior to your 
own ; and that auer this transformation only, you 
became equal to the achievements that you per- 
formed? Minerva suspended your passions, as 
Neptune suspends the swelling of the snige, when 
he commands the tempest to be stUL^ 
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While Idomeneus was gratifying bis curiodtyby 
makiiig various inquiries of the Cretans that were 
returned with Telemachus from the war, Telemachus 
was listening to the wisdom of Mentor. At length, 
looking round him with astonishment, *' I see many 
alterations here," said he, ** of which I cannot com- 
prehend the cause : has any misfortune happened to 
Salentum in my absence ? The magnificence and 
splendour in which I left it have disappeared. I see 
neither silver, nor gold, nor jewels : the habits of 
the people are plain, the buildings are smaller and 
more simple, the arts languish, and the city b be- 
come a desert." 

* * Have you observed, " replied Mentor with a smile, 
" the state of the country that lies round it?" — 
*' Yes," said Telemachus, '* I perceive that agricul- 
ture is become an honourable profession, and that 
there is not a field uncultivated." — ** And which is 
best," replied Mentor; "a superb city abounding 
with marble, and silver, and gold, with a sterile ana 
neglected country ; or a country in a state of high 
cultivation and fruitful as a garden, with a dty, 
where decency has taken place of pomp ? A great 
city, full of artificers, who are employed only to 
effeminate the manners, by furnishing the super- 
fluities of luxury, surrounded by a poor and uncal- 
tivated country, resembles a monster with a head 
of enormous size, and a withered enervated body, 
without beauty, vigour, or proportion. The gen • 
nine strength and true riches of a kingdom consisl 
in the number of people, and the plenty of provi* 
sions ; and innumerable people now cover the whole 
territory of Idomeneus, which they cultivate with 
imwearied diligence and assiduity. His dominions 
may be considered as one town, of which Salentum 
is the centre ; for the people that were wanting in 
the fields, and superfluous in the dty, we bave re- 
rooved iirom the dty to the fields : we have ako 
ItfOiight in many foreigners : and f s the oroduoe d 
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the earth will always be in proportion to the nmii* 
ber of people that till it, this quiet and peaceable 
multitude is a much more valuable acquisition than 
a new conquest. We have expelled those arts which 
divert the poor from procuring, by agriculture, the 
necessaries of life, and corrupt the wealthy, by giv- 
ing them the superfluities of luxury and pride : but 
we have done no injury to the polite arts, nor to 
those who have a true genius for their cultivation. 
Idomeneus is thus become much more powerful than 
he was when you admired his magnificence ; a fEdse 
qplendour, which, by dazzling the eye, concealed such 
weakness and misery as would in a short time have 
subverted his empire. He has now a much greater 
number of subjects, and he subsists them with greater 
fi^ility : these people, inured to labour and hardship, 
and set above a fond and effeminate attachment to 
life, by the wise institutions of the government under 
which they live, are always ready to take the field in 
defence of the country which tney have cultivated 
with their own hands ; and the state which you think 
is in decay, will shortly be the wonder of Hespeiia. 
" Remember, O my son I that there are two evib 
in government which admit of no remedy ; an un- 
equitable and despotic power in the prince, and a 
luxurious depravity of manners in the people. 
Princes that have been accustomed to consider their 
will only as law, and to give the reins to their pas- 
sions, may do any thing ; but their power of doing 
any thing is neceraarily subverted by its own excess : 
their government is capriciously administered with- 
out maxim or principle ; they are imiversally feared 
and flattered ; their subjects degenerate into slaves ; 
and of these slaves the number is perpetually dimi- 
nishing. Who shall dare to affront them with truth ? 
Who shall stem the torrent of destruction ? It swells 
over all bounds : the wise fly before it, and sigh in 
secret over the ruins of their country. Some sud* 
den and violent revolution only can redvoe tliii 
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enormoiis power within proper bounds ; and by that 
which alone can restrain it, it is frequently destroy- 
ed. Nothing is so certain a presage of irremediable 
destruction, as authority pushed to excess : it is like 
a l)ow that is over-bent, which, if not relaxed, will 
suddenly fly to pieces : and who shall venture to 
relax it ? This excessive, this fatal but flattering 
power has been once the ruin of Idomeneus: he was 
dethroned, but not undeceived : and of that power, 
which, as it is not intended for mankind, can be 
assumed only to their ruin, he would still have been 
the dupe, if the gods had not sent us hither for his 
deliverance: and, after all, events, scarce less than 
miracles, have been necessary to open his eyes. 

' ' The other incurable evil is luxury. As the prince 
is corrupted by an excess of power, the people are 
corrupted by luxury. It has been said, indeed, that 
luxury feeds the poor at the expense of the rich : but 
certainly the poor may be subsisted by useful em- 
ployments. If they apply themselves to multiply the 
products of the earth, th^ will be under no neces- 
sity to corrupt the rich by the refinements of luxury. 
A deviation from the simplicity of nature is some- 
times so genera], that a whole nation considers the 
most trifling superfluities as the necessaries of life : 
these factitious necessaries multiply every day; and 
people can no longer subsist without things which 
thirty years before had never been in being. This 
luxury is called taste, improvement, and politeness ; 
and though a vice which superinduces almost every 
other, it is cultivated and commended as a virtue. 
Its contagion spreads from the prince to the meanest 
of his people : the royal family imitate the magni- 
ficence of the king ; the nobles, that of the royal 
family; the middle class, that of the nobles; for who 
makes a just estimation of himself? and the poor 
would intrude upon the class above them. Every 
one lives above his condition : some from ostentation. 
Mid to glory ia their wealth: some firom a iUw 
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ahame, and to conceal their povert j." ETen tliOM 
who discover the mischief of this general folly, want 
fortitude to set the first examples of reformation : 
all conditions are confounded, and the nation is un- 
done. A desire of gain, to support this idle expense, 
taints by degrees the purest minds : wealth is the 
only object of desire, and poverty the only mark of 
disgrace. You may have learning, talents, and vir- 
tue ; you may difinse knowledge ; you may win bat- 
tles, save your country, and sacrifice your interest; 
and after all, if your merit is not set off by the glitter 
of fashionable expense, you will sink into obscurity 
and contempt. Even those who are without money, 
will not appear to want it : they live at the same 
expense as if they had it ; they borrow, they cheat, 
and practise a thousand scandalous expedients to 
procure it : and who shall apply a remedy to these 
evils ? New laws must be instituted, and the taste 
and habit of the whole nation must be changed : and 
who b equal to such an undertaking, but he who is at 
once a philosopher and a prince ; who, by the exam- 
ple of his own decency and moderation, can shame 
the fools that are fond of ostentation and parade, 
and keep the wise in countenance, who would re- 
joice to be encouraged in an honest frugality.*' 

Telemachus, while he listened to this discourse, 
perceived the delusions of his mind to vanish, like 
a man that wakes from a dream. He was now con- 
scious to truth; and his heart was transformed to its 
image, as marble to the idea of the sculptor, when 
he gives it the features, the attitude, and almost the 
softness of life. At first he made no reply ; but while 
he recollected what he had heard, he attentively re- 
viewed the alterations that had been made in the city. 

At length, turning to Mentor, '* You have," said 
he, * * made Idomeneus one of the wisest princes upon 
earth. 1 no longer know either him or his pe(^le. I 
am now convinced that your adiievements hOTe are 
much greater than ours in the field. The flOGoev Of 
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war 18, in a ^eat degree, the effect of personal prowess 
and chanre : and the commander must always share 
the glory of conquest with his men : hut your work is 
properly and exclusively your own : you have alone 
opposed a whole nation and its prince ; and you have 
corrected the manners and principles of both. The 
success of war is always fatal and horrid : but all 
here is the work of celestial wisdom ; all is gentle, 
pure, and lovely; all indicates an authority more 
than human. When man is desirous of glory, why 
does he not seek it by works of benevolence like 
these ? O how false are thdir notions of glory, who 
hope to acquire it by ravaging the earth, and de- 
stroying mankind !" At this exclamation of Tele- 
machus, Mentor felt a secret joy that brightened in 
his countenance ; for it convinced him that his pupil 
had reduced the value of conquest and triumph to their 
true standard, at an age when it would have been 
but natural to over-rate the glory he had acquired. 

" It is true," replied Mentor, after a pause, ** all 
that Idomeneus has done here is right, and deserves 
commendation ; but he may do still better. He has 
now brought his passions under subjection ; and he 
applies himself to the government of his people upon 
just principles: but he has still great faults, which 
seem to be the progeny of faults that are past. When 
we make an effort to leave familiar vices, they seem 
to follow us : bad habits, relaxation of mind, inveterate 
errors, and strong prejudices, long remain. Happy 
are those y^o never deviated into error; for their 
rectitude, and theirs only, can be uniform and con- 
stant. The gods, O Telemachus I require more from 
you than from Idomeneus; because you have been 
made acquainted with truth from your earliest in- 
fancy, and have never been exposed to the seduction 
of unbounded prosperity. 

*• Idomeneus, ** continued Mentor, " is by no means j 
deficient, either in penetration or knowledge ; but he \ 
wastes his idtiilities upon little things : he is too miuh 
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buried upon parts to comprehend the whole; and he 
arranges atoms, instead of conceiving a system. The 
I proof of abilities in a king, as the supreme goremor 
I of others, does not consist in doing every thing him- 
I self: to attempt it is a poor ambition; and to sup- 
pose that others will beHeve it can be done, an idle 
hope. lQifi;gxfinmient, the king sho uld not be th e 
body, but the soul; by his !htIueiU!4i, ^d under hia 
direction, the liands should operate, and the feet 
should walk: he should conceive what is to be done, 
but he should appoint others to do it: his abilitiea 
wi ll appear in t he conception of his designs, and the~^ 
liEoice of his instruments/ He should nevei sluup •._ 
to their function,' nor suITer them to aspire to his; 
neither should he trust them implicitly ; he ought to 
examine their proceedings, and be equally able to 
detect a want of judgment or integrity. He governs 
well who discerns the various chu^ters and abilities 
of men, and employs them to administer government 
under him, in departments that are exactly suited to 
I their talents. The perfection of supreme government 
vV/" consists ^n^thelggiyeming of those thdt'jjfdTdni! he — 
/t ' that presides, should try, restrain, aifdcorf ttc1."l1ie!li ; 
* he should encourage, raise, change, and displace 
them ; he should keep them for ever in his eye, and 
in his hand: but, to make the minute particiilarB of 
their subordinate departments objects of personal 
application, indicates meanness and suspioion; and 
fills the mind with petty anxieties, that leave it nei* 
ther time nor liberty for designs that are worthy of 
royal attention. To form great designs, all must be 
freedom and tranquillity: no intricacies of busineia 
must embarrass or perplex, no subordinate objects 
must divide the attention. A mind that is exhausted 
upon minute particulars, resembles the lees of wine, 
that have neither flavour nor strength : and a king, 
that busies himself in doing the duty of his servants, 
is always determined by present appearances, and 
never extends his view to futurity : he is always ab- 
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sorbed by the business of the day that b passing oyer 
him ; and this being his only object, acquires an un* 
due importance, which, if compared with others, it 
would lose. The mind that admits but one object 
at a time, must naturally contract ; and it is impos- 
sible to judge well of any affair, without considering 
many, comparing them with each other, and ranging 
them in a certain order, b) which their relative im- 
portance will appear. He that neglects this rule in 
government, resembles a musician, who should con* i y 
tent himself with the discovery of melodious tones, i 1/ 
one by one, and never think of combining or harmo- 
nizing them into music, which would not only gratify 
the ear, but affect the heart. Or he may be com- \ 
pared to an architect, who should fancy the powers ; 
of his art exhausted, by heaping together large 
columns, and great quantities of stone curiously 
carved, without considering the proportion of hu i 
building, or the arrangement of his ornaments : such i 
an artbt, when he was building a saloon, would not 
reflect that a suitable staircase should be added ; and 
when he was busy upon the body of the building, he 
would forget the court^^yard. and the portal : his 
work would be nothing more than a confused assem- 
blage of parts, not suited to each other, nor concur- 
ring to form a whole : such a work would be so far 
from doing him honour, that it would be a perpetual 
monimient of disgrace : it would show that his range 
of thought was not sufficient to include all the parts 
of his design at once, that his mind was contracted, 
and his genius subordinate ; for he that sees only 
from part to part, is fit only to execute the designs 
of another. Be assured, my dear Telemachua, that 
t he governmen t of a kingdom requires a certain 
^rmony like music, and just proportions, like I 
jffchite CTure.' \l 

** tf you will give me leave to carry on the pa- 
rallel between these arts and government, I can 
•asily make you comprehend the inferiority of those 
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who administer govemment by parts, and not 
as a whole. He that sings particular parts in a 
concert, however great his skill, or excellent his 
Toice, is still but a singer ; he who regulates all 
the parts, and conducts the whole, is the master of 
music : so, he that fashions the columns, and carries 
up the side of a building, is no more than a mason ; 
bat he who has designed the whole, and whose 
mind sees all the relations of part to part, is the 
architect. Those, therefore, who are most busy, 
who despatch the greatest number of affairs, can 
least oe said to govern ; they are inferior work- 
men ; the presiding mind, the genius that governs 
the state, is he who, doing nothing, causes all to 
be done ; who meditates and contrives ; who looks 
forward to the future, and back to the past ; who 
sees relative proportions, arranges all things in 
order, and provides for remote contingencies ; who 
keeps himself in perpetual exercise, to wrestle 
with fortune, as the swimmer struggles with a 
torrent; and whose mind is night and day upon 
the stretch, that, anticipating sJl events, nothing 
may be left to chance. 

** Do you think, my dear Telemachus, that a great 
painter is incessantly toiling, that he may despatch 
his work with the greater expedition ? No : such 
drudgery and constraint would quench all the fire oS 
imagination : he would no longer work like a genius ; 
for the genius works as he is impelled by the power 
of fancy, in sudden, vigorous, but irregular sallies. 
Does the genius grind his colours, or prepare his 
pencils ? No : he leaves that to others- who are at 
yet but in the rudiments of his art : he reserves 
himself for the labours of the mind ; he transfers 
his ideas to the canvass, in some bold and glowing 
strokes, which give dignity to his figures, and ani« 
mates them not only with life, but passion. His 
mind teems with the thoughts and sentiments of the 
heroes he is to represent ; he b carried back to the 
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ages in which they lived, and is present to the ckr- 
cantbtances they were placed in. But, with this 
fervid enthusiasm, he possesses also a judgment that 
restrains and regulates it ; so that his whole work, 
however bold and animated, is perfectly consonant 
to propriety and truth. And can it be imagined, 
that less elevation of genius, less eifort of thought, 
is necessary to make a great king, than a good 
painter? Let us therefore conclude, that the 
province of a king is to think ; to form great de- 
signs; and to make choice of men properly quali- 
fied to carry them into execution." 

** I think," said Telemachus, «* that I perfectly 
comprehend your meaning : but surely, a king who 
leaves the despatch of public business to others, will 
be often imposed upon." — '* Tou impose upon your- 
self," rephed Mentor: ** a general knowledge of 
government will always secure him against imposi- 
tion. Those who are not acquainted with radical 
principles, and have not sagacity to discern the 
talents and characters of men, are alwajrs seeking 
their way, like men in the dark. If these, indeed, 
escape imposition, it is by chance : for they have 
not a clear and perfect knowledge of what they 
seek, nor in what direction they should move to 
find it : their knowledge is just sufficient to excite 
suspicion ; and they are rather suspicious of integrity 
that opposes them with truth, than of fraud that 
seduces them by flattery. Those, on the contrary, 
who know the principles of government, and can 
distinguish the characters of men, know what is to 
be expected from them, and how to obtain it : they 
know, at least, whether the persons they employ 
are, in general, proper instruments to execute their 
designs ; and whether they conceive and adopt their 
views, with sufficient precision and abilities to carry 
them into effect. Besides, as their attention is not 
divided by embarrassing particulars, they keep the 
great object steadily in view s and can always judge 
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whether they deviate or approach it : if ther are 
sometimes deceived, it is in accidental and trifling 
matters, that are not essential to the principal de- 
sign. They are also superior to little jealousies* 
which are always marks of a narrow mind, and 
grovelling disposition: they know, that in great 
affEtirs, they must in some particulars be deceived, 
because they are obliged to make use of men, and 
men are often deceitful ; and more is lost by the 
delay and irresolution which arises from want of 
confidence in those who must be employed, than 
from petty frauds, by which that confidence ia 
abused. He is comparatively happy who is dis- 
appointed only in affairs of small moment: the great 
work may go on with success : and it is about this only 
that a great man ought to be solicitous. Fraud, in- 
deed, should be severely punished when it is discov- 
ered ; but he that would not be deceived in matters 
of importance must in trifles be content to be deceiv- 
ed. An artificer, in his workroom, sees every thing 
with his own eye, and does every thing with his own 
hand; but a kmg who presides over a great nation, 
can neither see aQ, nor do all : he ought, indeed, to 
do nothing himself, but what another cannot do 
under him : and to see nothing that is not essential 
to some determination of great importance. 

'* Tou,Telemachus,"continuedMentor, **areafii- 
vourite of the gods ; and it is their pleasure to distin^ 
guish your reign by wisdom. All that you see here, 
is done less for the glory of Idomeneus, than for your 
instruction : and if your virtues correspond with the 
designs of Heaven, the wise institutions that yon 
admire in Salentum, are but as shadows to the sub- 
stance, in comparison of what you will one day do 
in Ithaca. But Idomeneus has now prepared a ship 
for our departure ; and it is time that we should 
think of quitting the coast of Hesperia." 
r- At the mention of their departure, Telemachus 
j opened his heart to his friend* with reapect to an at • 
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tachment, which made it impossihle for him to leave 
Salentum without regret. The secret, however, coit 
him some pain : ** You will blame me, perhaps,** said 
he, ** for yielding too easily to impressions of lore, 
in the countries through which I pass ; hut my heart 
would always reproach me, if I should hide from you 
that passion that I have conceived for Antiope, the ^ 
ttsngtrrer Ofldomeneiisr This, my dear Mentor, is not 
aBtTncTi fnpulse, like ticiat which you taught me to sur- 
mount in the island of Calypso. I know that the 
wound which my heart received from Eucharis was 
deep ; neither time nor absence can efface her image 
from my heart ; and I cannot even now pronounce 
her name without emotion. After such experience 
of my weakness, I must be diffident of myself: yet 
what I feel for Antiope, is wholly different from wnat 
I felt for Eucharis : it is not the tumultuous desire 
of passion ; it is the calm complacency of reason, a 
tender approbation and esteem. I desire her as the 
sister of my soul, my friend and companion for life ; 
and if the gods shall ever restore my father to me, 
and I am permitted to choose, my fate and the fate 
of Antiope shall be one. The charms that have at- 
tached me to Antiope, are the glowing modesty of 
her countenance ; her silent diffidence and sweet re- 
serve ; her constant attention to tapestry, embroid- 
ery, or some other useful and elegant employment ; 
her diligence in the management of her father's 
household, since the death of her mother; her con- 
tempt of excessive finery in her dress ; and her total 
forgetfiilness or rather ignorance of her beauty. 
When, at the command of Idoroeneus, she leads the 
dance, with the beauties of Crete, to the soft sound 
of the flute, she might be well taken for Venus, 
the queen of smiles, with the Graces in her train. 
When he takes her with him to the chase, she discov- 
ers such skill in the bow, and such dignity of deport- 
ment, as distinguish Diana, when she is surrounded 
byhernymphs. Of this superiority, she alone is igno- 
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^ .g mit, while every eye remarks it with admiraticm. 
* \ When she enters a temple with sacred offerings to the 
^ god, she might herself be taken for the divinity of the 

"^ place : with what devotion and awe she presents her 

gifts, and propitiates the gods, when some crime is to 
be expiated, or some fatu omen averted! And when 
the appears with a golden needle in her hand, sur- 
rounded by the virgms of her train, we are tempted 
to believe that Minerva has descended, in a human 
form to the earth, and b teaching the polite arts to 
mankind. She encourages others to diligence by her 
example : she sweetens &bour, and suspends weari- 
ness, by the melody of her voice, when she sings the 
mysterious history of the gods : and she excels the 
roost exquisite painters in the elegance ofher embroid- 
ery. How happy the man whom Hymen shall unite 
with her by a gentle band I What can he suffer but 
her loss ? what can he fear, but to survive her ? 
* * But I take the gods to witness, my (X'ar Mentor, 
1 that I am ready to depart. I shall love Antiope for 
j ever ; but she shall not delay my return to Ithaca a 
I moment. If another shall possess her, I shall be 
wretched ; yet I will leave her. Although I know 
that I may lose her by absence, I will not mention 
my love either to her or to her father ; for I ought 
to conceal it in my bosom from all but you, till 
Ulysses, again seated upon his throne, shall permit 
me to reveal it. Judge then, my dear Mentor, how 
much my attachment to Antiope differs from that 
passion for Eucharis, by which you remember both 
my virtue and reason to have been overborne." 

** lam sensible of this difference," said Mentor: 
** Antiope is all gentleness, prudence, and simplicity : 
her hands do not despise labour; she looks forward 
with a provident forecast ; she provides for contin 
gencies ; she despatches pressing business with silent 
expedition ; she is always busy, but never confused 
for every thing is referred to its proper time and 
place. The elegant regularity of her father's house- 
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1m>1<1 is her giory ; a nobler distinction than yonth 
and beauty I Though the whole is submitted to her 
management, and it is her province to reprove, to 
deny, to spare, which make almost every other woman 
hated, yet she is beloved by the whole house ; for 
die discovers neither passion, nor obstinacy, nor 
levity, nor caprice, which are so often blemishes in 
the sex : a glance of her eye is a sufficient command, 
and every one obeys from an unwillingness to dia- 
pleaseHEer. SHe gives particular directions with ez- 
ictness and precision, and commands nothing that 
cannot be executed : there is kindness even m her 
reproof; and she encourages to amendment, while 
she blames for mbconduct. She is the solace of her 
fether's fatigue and care : and to her his mind retreats 
for rest : as a traveller, fainting with heat in the 
summer's sun, retreats to the shade of a grove, and 
reposes in luxurious ease upon the downy turf. Anti- 
ope is, indeed, a treasure that would repay the most 
distant and laborious search. Her mind, no more 
than her body, is dishonoured by trifling ornaments: 
her imagination is lively but not uncontrolled ; she 
speaks only when it is improper to refrain ; and in 
her speech, there i s an artless grace , a soft but irre- 
sistible persuasion ; all listen in silence, and she blush- 
es with concision : the deference and attention with ( 
which she is heard, make it difficult for her modesty | c: .^ ' 
not to suppress what she intended to say. We have, — ^ ^ 
indeed, heard her speak but seldom ; yet you once . ^. ,f 
heard her upon an occasion which I am sure you "^ 
cannot forget. She was one day sent for by her 
fether, when he was about to punish one of his daves 
with exemplary severity: she appeared with her head . 
modestly reclined, and her face covered with a long 
veil : she spoke, but said no more than was just ne- 
cessary to appease his anger. At first she seemed to 
take part in his resentment : she then softened it by 
insensible degrees: at last she insinuated an apology 
for the offender ; and, without wounding the king, by 
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the mortifying sense of excessive anger, she kincDed 
in his bosom sentiments of justice and compaaei(m; 
the tumnlt of his mind subsided under an easy, bat 
irresistible influence, as the yielding waves insensibly 
lose their undulation, when hoary Nereus is soothM 
into peace by the gentle blandishments of his daughter 
Thetis. Thus will the heart of a husband one day 
correspond with the influence of Antiope, though she 
assumes no authority, nor takes advantage of her 
charms ; as the lute now answers to her touch, wh^i 
•he wakes it to the tenderest strains. Antiope is 
indeed worthy of your affection, and she is intended 
for you by the gods; but though your love for her 
is justified by reason, you must wait till she is given 
you by Ulysses. I commend you for having conceal- 
ed your sentiments ; and I may now tell you, that 
if you had made any propositions to Antiope, thej 
would have been rejected, and you would have for- 
feited her esteem : she will enter into no engage- 
ment, but leaves herself wholly to the disposal of 
her father. He that hopes to be her husband, must 
reverence the gods, and fulfil every duty to man. I 
have observed, and has it not been observed by you? 
that she is less seen, and that her eyes are more 
frequently fixed upon the ground, than before your 
expedition. She b not a stranger to any of your' 
achievements in the war ; she is acquainted with 
your birth and your adventures; and she knows the 
endowments which you have received from the gods : 
this knowledge has increased her reserve. Let us 
then depart for Ithaca : my task will be accomplished, 
when I have assisted you to find your father, and put 
you in a condition to obtain such a wife as might 
have increased the felicity of the golden age. If 
Antiope, a royal virgin, the daughter of Idomeneus, 
king of Salentum, was a keeper of sheep upon the 
bleaJc summit of mount Algidus, the possession o^ 
Antiope would still be happiness and honour." 
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IdfORMnaiv, Jinriiif the departure of his gaest%propoees wnenl Mtt* 
barrMting aflUre to Mentor, and aasuree hun that without his 
Miittance thejr cannot be adjusted. Mentor layi down general pria* 
eiplee for hie conduct, but continue! ateadjr to hia purpoee of dmartiiig 
with Telemachtts for Ithaca. Idomeneua triee anotner expedient to 
detain them : he encouragea the panion of Tdemaehui for Antiqpe^ 
and ensagea him and Mentor in a hnutinff partjr with hii dau^teri 
•he ii m the utmcMt danger from a wilo boar, but ia delivered hf 
Teleniaohui; he feeU great relucianee to leave her, and haa not 
fortitude to bid IdooteneuM farewell: Jbeing enoouraged bj Mentor» 
he Mirmottuti his difficulties, and embarks ror his ooontrf. 

iDOMBNEas, who dreaded the departure of Tele- 
machus and Mentor, formed many pretences to debiy 
them. He told Mentor that he could not, without 
his assistance, determine a dispute which had arisen 
between Diophanes, a priest of Jupiter Conservator, 
and Heliodorus, a priest of Apollo, concerning the 
omens that were to be drawn from the flight of birds, 
and the entrails of victims. ** And why," said 
Mentor, ** should you concern yourself about sacred 
things ? Leave questions of religion to be decided 
by the Etrurians, who have preserved the moti 
ancient oracles by tradition, and who are by inspira- 
tion interpreters of the gods to men. Employ your 
authority only to suppress these disputes in the be- 
ginning ; act with perfect neutrality while thev con- 
tinue ; and content yourself with supporting tne de- 
cision, when it shall be made. Remember that kings 
ought to submit to religion, and not make it : religion 
is from the gods, and above regal authority. If kings 
concern themselves with religion, they do not protect 
it as a divine institution, but degrade it to a mere 
instrument of state policy. The power of kings is so 
great, and that of others so little, that religion would 
be in danger of becoming just what the sovereign 
would wbh to make it, if he should undertake to 
determine any question about its doctrines or duties. 
Leave, then, the decision of these questions, implicit- 
ly, to the friends of the gods ; and exert your authority 
only against those who will not conform to their 
determination when it is made*" 
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Idomeneus then complained of the perplexity he 
■offered, from the great numher of causes between 
prirate persons, which he was pressed, with great 
importunity, to decide. '* Decide," said Mentor, 
" idl new questions of right, by which some general 
maxim of jurisprudence will be established, or some 
precedent gi^en for the explanation of laws already 
in force : but do not take upon you to determine aU 
questions of private property ; they would overwhelm 
and embarrass you, by their variety and number ; 
justice would necessarily be delayed for your single 
decision, and all subordinate magistrates would 
become useless. You would be overwhelmed and 
confounded : the regulation of petty affiEurs would 
leave you neither time, nor thought, for business of 
importance ; and, after all, petty affairs would not 
be regulated. Avoid, therefore, a state of such 
disadvantage and perplexity ; refer private disputes 
to subordinate judges ; and do nothing yourself, but 
what others cannot do for you : you then, and then 
only, fulfil the duties of a king." ** But," said 
Idomeneus, ** there are many persons of high birth 
about me, who have followed my fortunes, and lost 
great possessions in my service : these persons seek 
some kind of recompense lor their losses, by obtain- 
ing certain young women of great wealth in mar- 
riage : they urge me, with incessant importunity, to 
interpose in their behalf; and a single word &om 
me would insure them success." 

*' It is true," said Mentor, '* a single word from 
you would be sufficient ; but that single word would 
cost you too dear. Would you deprive fathers and 
mothers of the liberty and consolation of choosing 
their sons-in-law, and, consequently, their heirs? 
This, surely, would reduce them to the severest and 
mpst abject slavery, and make you answerable for all 
the domestic evils of your people. Marriage, at the 
best, is not the ooudi of unmingled delight ; and 
why should you ecatto: new thorns among the down? 
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If you have faithfril servants to reward, distribute 
among them some unappropriated lands ; and give 
them, besides, rank and honours suited to their 
merits and condition : if more still is necessary, add 
to these, pecuniary gratifications irom your treasury ; 
and make good the deficiency by retrenching your 
expense : but never think of paying your own debts 
with the property of others; much less, with pro- 
perty transferred in violation of the most sacred 
rights, by giving a daughter in marriage, without 
the consent of her parents." . 

This difficulty being removed, Idomeneus imme- 
diately proposed another. "The Sibarites,*'saidhe, 
** complain that certain districts, which we have 
given, as uncultivated lands, amongst the strangers 
whom we have drawn to Salentum, belong to them. 
Must I admit this claim ? and shall I not encourage 
other nations to make demands upon our territory, 

if I do r 

" The Sibarites,** said Mentor, "should not be 
implicitly believed in their own cause ; nor is it just 
to believe you implicitly in yours." — ** Upon whose 
testimony will you then depend ?" said Idomeneus. 
** Upon that of neither of the parties," replied Men- 
tor : * * some neighbouring nation, that cannot be sus- 
pected of partiality to either, must determine between 
you. The Sipontines are such a nation ; they have 
no interest that is incompatible with yours." — ** But 
am I obliged," said Idomeneus, "to submit to an 
umpire ? Am I not a sovereign prince ? and is a 
sovereign prince to leave the extent of his domi- 
nions to the decision of foreigners ?" 

" If you resolve to keep the lands in question," 
answered Mentor, " you must suppose that your 
claim to them is good : if the Sibarites insist upon a 
restoration^ they must, on their part, suppose their 
right to be incontestible. Your opinions being thus 
opposite, the difference must either be accommodated 
by an umpire mutually duwen, or decided by force of 
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anns: there is no medium. If you should enter a 
country, inhabited by people who had neither judge 
nor magistrate, and among whom every family as- 
sumed a right of determining differences with a neigh- 
bouring family by violence, would you not deplore 
their misfortune, and think with horror of the dread- 
ful confusion which must arise from every man's 
being armed against his fellow ? Can you then be- 
lieve, that the gods would look with less horror upon 
the earth, of which all the inhabitants may be consi- 
dered as one people, if every nation, which is but a 
more numerous family, should assume the right of 
determining by violence, all differences with a neigh- 
bouring nation ? An individual, who possesses his 
field as an inheritance from his ancestors, depends 
wholly upon the authority of the laws, and the judg- 
ment of the magistrate, for the security of his pro- 
perty ; and would be severely pumshed, as guilty of 
sedition, if he should endeavour to secure, by force, 
what was given him by right: do you then believe 
that kings are at liberty to support their pretensions 
by violence, without having first tried what could be 
done by expedients more consonant to reason and 
humanit j^ ? Is not justice yet more sacred and invio- 
lable, as an attribute of kings, when it has whole na- 
tions for its object, than as a private virtue in an in- 
dividual, when it relates only to a ploughed field? Is 
he a villain and a robber who seizes only a few acres ? 
and is he just, is he a hero, who wrests whole pro- 
vinces from their possessor ? If men are subject to 
prdudice, partiality, and error, with respect to the 
trifling concerns of private property, is it probable 
that they should be less influenced by such motives 
in affairs of state ? Should we rely upon our own 
judgment, where it is most likely to be biassed by 
passion ? and should not error be most dreaded, where 
its consequences will be most fatal ? The mistake of 
a prince with respect to his own pretensions, is the 
cause of ravage, famine, and massacres; of irreparable 
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loss to the present generation ; and of such deprava- 
tion of manners, as may extend calamity to the end 
of time. A king knows that he is always surround- 
ed by flatterers : should he not therefore suppose, 
that, upon such occasions, he will be flattered ? If he 
leaves his differences to arbitration, he shows him- 
self candid, equitable, and dispassionate: he states 
the reasons upon which his claim is founded : the 
umpire is an amicable mediator, not a rigorous 
judge; and though his determinations do not compel 
implicit obedience, yet the greatest deference should 
be paid to them : he does not pronounce sentence like 
a judge, from whose authority there is no appeal; 
but he proposes expedients, and, by his advice, the 
parties make mutual concessions for the preservation 
of peace. If war is, at last, inevitable, notwithstand- 
ing the king's utmost endeavours to avoid it, he will, 
at least, have secured the testimony of a good con- 
science, the esteem of his neighbours, and the protec- 
tion of the gods." Idomeneus felt the force of this 
reasoning, and consented that the Sipontines should i 

mediate between him and the Sibarites. ,^«> (\o^ 

The king, finding these expedients to prevent the / ^ 
departure of the two strangers inefi^ectual, endea- ^ 
voured to detain them by a stronger tie. He had ob^ 
served the attachment of Telemachus to Antiope : and 
he hoped that, by strengthening this, he migbt accom- 
plish his purpose. When he gave an entertainment^ 
therefore, he irequently commanded his daughter to 
sing : she obeyed, from a sense of duty ; but it was with 
such regret and confusion, as made it easy to perceive 
how much she suffered by her obedience. Idomeneus 
went so far, as to intimate his desire, that the sub- 
ject of her song might be the victory which had been 
obtained over the Daunians and Adrastus; but she 
could not be prevailed upon to sing the praises of 
Telefnachus : she declined it with modest respect, and 
her father thought fit to acquiesce. There was some- 
thing in her voice inexpressibly tender and tweet : 
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Telemachus felt all its power, and his einotiaii was 
too great to be concealed. Idomeneiu remarked it 
with pleasure; but Telemachus appeared not to per- 
ceive his design : he could not quendi the sensibility of 
passion, but reason precluded its effects. He was 
no longer that Telemachus, whom love, the tyrant 
of the mind, had once held captive in the island of 
Calypso: while Antiopesung, he was silent; and, as 
soon as the song was over, he turned the conver- 
■ation to some other subject. 

The king, being again disappointed, resolved to 

give his daughter the pleasure of a great hunting 

match. She declined the sport, and entreated wi^ 

tears to be left behind ; but the commands of Idome- 

neus were peremptory, and she was obliged to obey. 

She was mounted upon a fiery steed, which, like 

those that Castor had trained to war, disdained the 

\V^* ground, and was impatient of the rein ; yet she go- 

I vemed him with such easy negligence, that he seemed 

^ to move by the secret impulse of her will. A train 

of virgins followed her with that ardour which is the 

distinction and felicity of youth ; and she might have 

been taken for Diana with her nymphs. The king 

followed her incessantly with his eye ; and while he 

gEtzed upon his child, forgot the past misfortunes of his 
fe : she fixed also the attention of Telemachus, who 
was more Coiiched with her modesty, theiti Wtth ihe ' 
graces of her person, or her dextenty in the fiett. *2 

The dogs gave chase to a wild boar of an enormous 
size. He was more fiirious than that of Calydon ; the 
bristles of his back were as rigid as iron, and as sharp 
and long as a dcirt ; his eyes seemed to sparkle with 
fire, and to be suffused with blood; his breath was 
heard at a remote distance, like the hoarse murmurs 
of rebellious winds, when ^olus recalls them to his 
cave, that the tempest may cease: hislong tusks were 
crooked like a sickle, nor could the trees of the forest 
stand before them. He gored all the dogs that had 
oourage to approach him ; and the boldest hunters 
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that pnmied lum, were afraid he should be orer* 
taken : yet Antiope, who, in the course, was swifter 
than the wind, came up, and attacked him : she threw 
a javelin at him, which wounded him in the shoulder ; 
the blood gushed out in a torrent, and he turned up- >. v. - 
on his adversary with new fury. The horse of An- ^l ^ 
tiope, however bold and spirited, shuddered and drew A^ V/ 
back: the monster then rushed against him; and/ W 
theshockwas like thatofthe ponderous engines, that f I 
overturn thebulwarksofthe strongest city: thehorse ■ ^ 
could not sustain it, and fell. Antiope was now upon 
the ground, in a situation that left her no power to 
avoid th^ tusks of the furious animal, whom she had 
provoked: but Telemachus, whose attent ion had been ^^ 
engrossed by her danger, was already dismounted;^- 
and with a rapidity scarce less than that of lightning, \ 
threw himself between her and the boar, that wai« ) 
foaming to revenge his wound: the prince instantly 
plunged a hunting spear in his body ; and the horrid 
monster fell agonised with fury to the ground. 

Telemachus cut off the head, which astonished the 
hunters, and was still terrible when nearly viewed; 
he presented it immediately to Antiope, who blushed* 
and consulted theeyesof Idomeneus, to know what 
she should do. Idomeneus, who had been terrified 
at her danger, and was now transported with joy at 
her deliverance, made a sign that she should accept 
the present : she took it, therefore, with an el^ant 
acknowledgment : "I receive from you, with grati- 
tude,*' said she, "a more valuable gift; I am in- 
debted to you for my life.'* The moment she had 
spoken, she feared she had said too much, and fixed 
her eyes upon the ground. Telemachus, who per- 
ceived her confusion, could only reply, "Howi 
happy is the son of Ulysses, to have preserved a life 
so precious ! How much more happy, if he could [ 
unite it with hu own r* Antiope made no answer, >, j,^^' 
but mixed hastily with her young companions, and , \ ^ 
immediately remounted her horse. .^ \ 

/ 
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Idomenens would immediately hare pmrnlmw . mi 
danghter to Telemachiu ; but lie hoped, that, inaitate 
of uncertainty, hit passion would still increase, and 
that the hope of insuring his marriage would prevent 
his departure from Salentum. Sudi were the princi- 
ples upon which Idomeneus reasoned ; hut the gods 
deride and disappoint the wisdom of men : the very 
project that was formed to detain Telemachus has- 
tened his departuvi. That tumult of love, and hope, 
and fear, which he now felt in his breast, made him 
iustly distrust his resolution : Mentor laboured, with 
double diligence, to revive his desire of returning 
to Ithaca; and the vessel, being now ready, he also 
pressed Idomeneus to dismiss them. Thus the life 
of Telemachus, being every moment regulated by the 
wisdom of Mentor, with a view to the consummation 
of his glory, he was suffered to remain no longer at 
any place, than was necessary to exercise his virtuesy 
and add experience to knowledge. 

Mentor, as soon as Telemachus arrived, had givoi 
orders that a vessel should be got ready. Idomeneus 
had seen the preparations with inexpressible regret; 
and when he perceived that the guests, from whom he 
had derived advantages so numerous and important, 
could be detained no longer, he gave hims^ up to 
melancholy and despair : he shut himself up in the 
innermost recesses of his palace; and endeavoured 
to soothe his anguish, by venting it in sighs and tears : 
he forgot that nature was to be sustained with food* 
and no interval of tranquillity was bestowed by sleep: 
his health gradually declined, and a secret anxiety of 
his heart consumed him : he withered, like a stately 
tree, which covers the earth with its shadow, but ia 
gnawed by a worm at the root : the winds in their 
fury may have attacked it in vain ; the earth may 
have nourished it with delight ; and it may hare been 
spared, in reverence, by the axe ; but if the latent 
mischief is cot discovered, it will fade ; its leaves, 
which are its hoootosy will be scattered in th» 
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dust ; and ihe trunk and brancBeB only, lifted and 
sapless, will remain. Such, in appearance, was 
Idomeneus, the victim of inconsolable grief. 

Telemachus was tenderly affected at his distress, 
but did not dare to speak to him : he dreaded the 
day of departure, and was always busied in finding 
pretences for delay; but he was, at length, delivered 
from this state of embarrassment and suspense by 
Mentor : ** I am glad," said he, "to see this altera- 
tion in your temper: you were, by nature, obdurate 
and haughty, sensible only to your convenience and 
interests ; but you are now softened into humanity, 
and your own misfortunes have taught you to com- 
passionate the sufferings of others. Without this 
sympathy, there can be neither goodness, nor virtue, 
nor ability to govern : but it must not be carried to 
excess, nor suffered to degenerate into feminine soft- 
ness. I would myself solicit Idomeneus to dismiss 
you, and spare you the embarrassment of so painful a 
conversation ; but I am unwilling that a fake shame 
and unmanly timidity should predominate in your 
breast. You must learn to blend fortitude and 
courage with the tenderness and sensibility of friend- 
ship ; you should preserve an habitual fear of giving 
unnecessary pain : when you are compelled to grieve 
any man, you should participate his sorrow ; and 
make the blow fall lightly, which you cannot 
avert." — " That an inevitable stroke may be thus 
lightened," said Telemachus, ** is the reason why I 
wish that Idomeneus should be acquainted with our 
departure, rather by you than by myself." 

** My dear Telemachus," said Mentor, " you mis- 
take your motive. You are like all other children of 
royalty, whose passions have been flattered, and 
whose wishes prevented in their earliest youth: they 
expect that every thing should be managed, so as to 
coincide with their desires, and that the laws of na- 
ture should be subservient to their will ; yet they have 
not resolution to oppoee any nan to his face. Tliey 
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avoid an opposition,. not in tenderness to others: not 
from a principle of benevolence, that fears to give 
pain ; but from a regard to their own convenience and 
gratification : they cannot bear to be surrounded with 
mournful or discontented countenances; and are 
touched with the miseries of men, only as objects dis- 
agreeable to their eye : they will not hear of misfor- 
tune, because it is a disgustful subject ; and lest their 
fancy should be offended, they must be told that all 
is prosperity and happiness : they are surrounded 
with delights, and will neither see nor hear any thing 
that may interrupt their joy. If misconduct is to be 
reproved, or error detected, importunity repressed, 
false claims opposed, or fiictious turbulence control- 
led ; they will always depute another for the purpose, 
rather than declare their own will with that gentle 
firmness which enforces obedience without kindling 
resentment. They will tamely suffer the most un- 
reasonable favours to be extorted, and the most im- 
portant affairs to miscarry, rather than determine for 
themselves, against the opinion of these who are con- 
tinually about them. This weakness is easily dis- 
covered, and every one improves it to his advantage : 
every request becomes, in effect a demand ; it is 
urged with the most pernicious and troublesome im- 
portunity ; and is granted, that importunity may be 
troublesome no more. The first attempt upon the 
prince is by flattery : by this, designing parasites 
recommend themselves to favour : but they are no 
sooner trusted to serve, than they aspire to govern: 
they rule their lord by the very power they have 
derived from him ; their bridle is in his mouth, and 
their yoke upon his shoulders : he groans under it, 
and sometimes he makes an effort to throw it off ; 
this effort is soon remitted, and he bean the yoke to 
his gruvt' : he dreads the appearance of being govern- 
ed, yet tamely suffera the reality : to be governed, 
is, indeed, necessary to such princes ; for they re 
semble the feeble branches of a vine, which, not being 
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able to support themselves, always cieep round the 
trunk of some neighbouring tree. I must not suffer 
you, O Telemachus ! to fiul into this state of imbe- 
cility, which cannot fail to render you wholly unfit 
for command. Though you dare not speak to Idome- 
neus, lest you should wound your sensibility, you 
will yet have no sense of his affliction, when the gates 
of Salentum are behind you : you are even now less 
melted by his grief, than embarrassed by his presence. 
Go, then, and speak to him for yourself : learn, upon 
this occasion, to unite the tender and the firm ; let 
him see that you leave him with regret, but that 
you are determined to leave him." 

Telemachus did not dare to oppose Mentor, nor yet 
to seek Idomeneus : he was ashamed of his timidity, 
and yet unable to surmount it ; he hesitated, he went 
forward a few steps, and then returned to Mentor, 
with some new pretence for delay. He was about to 
speak : but the very look of Mentor deprived him of 
the power, and silently confuted all that he would 
have said. ' * Is this, then, ** said Mentor, with a smile 
of disdain, " the conqueror of the Daunians, the 
deliverer of Hesperia ? Is this the son of the wise 
Ulysses, who is to succeed him as the oracle of 
Greece i and does he not dare to tell Idomeneus, 
that be can no longer delay his return to his country, 
where he hopes once more to embrace his father ? O 
wretched Ithaca ! how great will be thy misfortune, 
if thou art one day to be governed by a prince, who 
is himself a slave to an unworthy shame ; and who, 
to gratify his weakness in the lightest trifle, will sa- 
crifice the most important interest 1 Remark now the 
difference between the sedate fortitude of the closet, 
and the tumultuous courage of the field : you feared 
not the arms of Adrastus, yet are intimidated by the 
grief of Idomeneus : this inequality often brings dis- 
honour upon those princes who have been distin- 
guished by the noblest achievements ; after they have 
appeared heroes in battle, they have been found 1 

S 
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than men in common occurrences, in which othen 
have been consistent and steady.** 

Telemachus, feeling the force of these trnths, and 
stunf]^ with the reproach they contained, tnmed ab* 
niptly away, and debated no longer even with him- 
self. But when he approached the place, where 
Idomeneus was sitting pale and languishing, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, and his heart overwhelined 
with sorrow, they became in a moment afraid of each 
other : they did not dare to interchange a look; and 
their thoughts were mutually known, without lan- 
guage : each dreaded that the other should break 
silence; and, in this painfid suspense, both burst 
into tears. At length, Idomeneus, pressed by excess 
of anguish, cried out, ** Why should we seek virtue, 
since those who find her are thus wretched I I am 
made sensible of my weakness, and then abandoned 
to its effects. Be it so ; and let the past calamities 
of my life return. I will hear no more of good go- 
▼emment ; I know not the art, and am weary of the 
labour. But as for you, Telemachus, whither would 
you go ? To seek your father is in vain, for among 
the living he is not to be found : Ithaca is in posses- 
sion of your enemies, who will destroy you if you 
return ; and one of whom is now certainly the hus- 
band of yourmother. Be content, therefore, to con- 
tinue at Salentum ; my daughter shall be your wife, 
and my kingdom your inheritance. Tour power 
here, even while I live, shall be absolute ; and my 
confidence in you without limits. If these advan- 
tages are unworthy of your acceptance, at least leave 
me Mentor : Mentor is my last resource. Speak; 
answer me : let not your heart be steeled against me, 
nor deny your pity to the most unfortimate of men I 
Alas, you are still silent I the gods are still inexor- 
able: I feel more sensibly their resentment at Salen- 
tum, than at Crete; and the loss of Telemachof 
wounds me deeper than the death of my son 1" 

Telemachus replied, in atimid and afaiteringtoney 
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** My departure from Sales turn is not choice, but fate. 
I am commanded to Ithaca by the gods ; their wift* 
dom is communicated to Mentor, and Mentor has 
urged my departure in their name. What then can 
I do ? Should I renounce my father, my mother, and 
my country, that should be yet dearer than both ? As 
I am bom to royalty, a ufe of ease and pleasure 
must not be my portion, nor must inclination be my- 
goide. With your kingdom I should possess more 
wealth and power than my father's can bestow : but 
I ought to prefer what the gods have decreed me, to 
what your boimty has offered in its stead. If Antiope 
was my wife, I snould think myself too happy to de- 
nre your kingdom; but that I may deserve Antiope, 
I must go whither I am called by duty, and she 
must be demanded for me by my fether. Did you' 
not promise to send me back to Ithaca ? and was it 
not under this promise that I marched against your 
enemy Adrastus, with the army of the allies? And- 
IS it not now time that I should attend to my own 
interest, and endeavour to redress the misfortunes of 
my family ? The gods, who have given me to Mentor, 
have also ffiven Mentor to the son of Ulysses, that, 
guided by his wisdom, he might fulfil their purpose : 
would you, therefore, have me lose Mentor, when all 
but Mentor is lost already ? I have now no certain 
portion, retreat, or parent, or country. One man, 
distinguished for virtue and for wisdom, is all that 
remains ; and this, indeed, is the most valuable dona- 
tion of Jove: judge, then, if I can renounce this 
bounty, and consent to be totally destitute and for*- 
lom. I would cease to be, rather than be thus : life 
itself is of less value than a friend : take my life, . 
therefore, but leave me Mentor 1" 

When Telemachus was speaking, his voice became . 
■tronger, and his timidity vanished. Idomeneus could . 
not acquiesce, though he knew not what to reply : 
and being unable to speak, he attempted to ezcit^i 
pity by looks and gestures of distress. 
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At ibis moment he perceived Mentor, who addi 
ed him in a solemn tone, but without seyerity : ** D« 
■ot give way/* 8aid he, ** to unreasonable sorrow. 
We leave you ; but we leave you to that wisdom 
which presides in the councils of the gods. Remem- 
ber, with gratitude, that we were sent by the direo* 
tion of that wisdom, to correct your errors and pre- 
serve your state. We have restored Philodes, and 
he will serve you with fidelity ; reverence for the 
gods, delight in virtue, love for the people, and com- 
passion for the wretched, will be always predominant 
in his bosom. Listen to his advice, and employ him 
without jealousy or distrust. The most important 
service he can render you, is to tell you your faults 
without disguise or palliation ; require this service of 
him, thererore, in the first place. A good king is 
distingubhed by the noblest fortitude ; he fears not 
the monitor in the friend, nor shrinks firom the sight 
of his own fiiilings : if you are endowed with this for- 
titude, you have nothing to fear from our absence ; 
the felicity of your life is secure ; but if flatterv» 
which steals its winding way like a serpent, should 
once more get access to your heart, and render yon 
suspicious of disinterested counsel, you are undone. 
Pine no longer in voluntary subjection to sorrow ; but 
follow virtue with the utmost effort of your mind. I 
have instructed Philodes to lighten your cares, and 
deserve your confidence ; and I will be answerable 
for his integrity. The gods have giyen him to yon, 
as they have given me to Telemachus : the destiny 
which they have allotted us, we should fulfil boldly; 
for to regret it is in vaiu . If my assistance should be 
necessary, after I have restored Telemachus to his fa- 
ther and his country, I will return; and what could 
give me more sensible delight ? I seek, for myself, 
neither wealth nor power; and I wish only to assist 
others, in the search of justice and virtue. To you, I 
have a particular attacnment ; for the generous con- 
fidence of your friendship can never be foi^tten.** 
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While Mentor was speaking, Idomeneus became 
eonscious to a sudden and pleasing change. He felt 
his passions subside into peace, as the waves sink 
to rest, and the tempest is hushed to silence, when 
the father of the deep lifts his trident against them. 
Nothing now remained but a kind of tender regret ; 
something that was rather a soft and soothing melan- 
choly, than grief; and courage, hope, virtue, and 
confidence in the gods, began once more to kindle 
in his bosom. 

** Well then, my dear Mentor," said he, '*! most 
lose all, and be content : let me, however, be still pre- 
sent to your mind. When you shall have arrived in 
Ithaca, where the reward of wisdom shall fill all 
your wishes, remember that Salentum is your own 
work; land that Idomeneus is inconsolable for your 
loss, has no hope but in your return. Fareweu, O 
■on of Ulysses 1 my ports shall detain you no more : 
the gods reclaim the treasure which they lent, and 
it is my duty to comply. Farewell, Mentor, the 
greatest and wisest of men I if such excellence as 
1;hioe b within the limits of our nature, and thou art 
not a divinity, that has assumed the form, to call 
strength from weakness, and from simplicity wisdom i 
be ttul the guide and Uie guardian of Telemachus, 
who is more fortunate to be thy charge, than to be 
the conqueror of Adrastus. I dismiss you both: I 
will restrain my words ; my sighs are involuntary, 
and may, therefore, be forgiven. Go, live together, 
rad together be happy I I have nothing left, but the 
xemembrance that I once shared your felicity : the 
golden moments are past, and I knew not their value; 
they fled in haste, alasl and they will never return! 
I have possessed you ; but the joy is vanished 1 I 
now see you, but I shall see you no more." 

Mentor took this opportunity to withdraw: he 
embraced Philocles, who burst into tears, and was 
unable to speak. Telemachus would have taken 
hold of Mentor 8 hand, that he might have quitted 
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that of Idomeneus: but Idomeneus, placing hhiiMlf 
lMtwe«D them, went towards the port : he gazed 
upon them by turns ; he sighed ; and he frequently 
began to speak ; but his voice &ltered, and he left 
the sentence unfinished. 

And now they heard, in a confused murmur, tlie 
Toices of the mariners that crowded the shore ; th« 
cordage was stretched, the sails were made ready, 
and a favourable gale sprang up. Telemachus and 
Mentor, with tears in their eyes, took leave cif 
the king, who heldthem long in his arms, and foUow;. 
ed them with his eyes as far as they could be aeetf. 

BOOK XXIV. 

TdimcTnii, doriiif th* voyage, prcrafli with Montor to as 
dlAcultiet in the art of govenunent, ftarticalarljr that of < 
Inf the characters of men, to aa to employ the food, and m% 
deceived by the bad ; during this conversatioii, • oidm obUgea thei^ 
to pot into alittle island where Uhrasce had Jnst gone ashore: TelesBap 

; chns sees and speaks to hinu without knowil^( who he is; hut aftsr 
having seen him embark, feeu a secret u n easine ss, of whidi he cannot 




imagine the cause t Mentor ezplaius it, and oomlisrts MBl^ aasiiring 
him that he shaD soon meet with his &th«r again i he puts hb pntienoe 
■ad piety to another trial, by detaining him to sacriloo to Bliner#»t 



piety to an 
codaess, wl 



the goddess, who had been concealed under the figure of M«ntn(^ 



her own form, md is known and acknowledged by xeieaai 
ehus: she gives him her last instructions, and disa pp ea r s. Tdemadra* 
arrives in Ithaca, and finds his Ihther at the bouM of his ftlthftd 
servant El 



The sails now swell with the breeze, and the shorik 
teems to retreat : the pilot perceived, at a distance^ 
the promontory of Leucate, which conceals its sum- 
mit in the hoary mists, that are blown round it b^ 
the freezing whirlwind; and the Acroceiuuniati 
mountains, which still lift their presumptuous brow 
to heaven, though blasted so often by the bolts of 
Jove. 

*' I believe," said Telemachus to Mentor, during 
the voyage, *' that I now perfectly understand tho 
maxims of government that you have given me. 
They appeared, at first, like the confused images of 
-a dream ; but, by degrees, they became dear and 
distinct : so ^1 objects appear obscure and cloudy* 
•at the first dawn of the mtnning ; but, at lengthy 
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they rise gradually, like a new creation ont of chaos, 
as the light, increasing hy insensible degrees, dissi- 
pates the mist that surrounds them, defines their 
true figure, and tinges them with their proper hue. 
I am persuaded, that the great secret of goyemment 
is to distinguish the different characters of men, to 
select them for different purposes, and allot each to 
the employment which is most suited to his talents : 
but I am still to learn how characters are thus to be 
distinguished." 

* * Mankind, '* replied Mentor, < ' to be known, must 
be studied; and to be studied, they must frequently 
be seen and talked to. Kings ought to converse 
trith their subjects, hear their sentiments, and con- 
sult them : they should also trust them with some 
•mall employment, and take an account how they 
discharge it, in order to judge whether they are ca- 
pable of more important service. By what means, 
my dear Telemachus, did you acquire your know- 
ledge in horses ? Was it not by seeing them frequent- 
ly, and conversing with persons of experience con- 
cerning their exc^encies and defects ? In the same 
manner, converse with the wise and good, who are 
crown old in the study of human nature, concem- 
mg the defects and excellencies of men : you will 
thus, insensibly, acquire a nice discernment of cha- 
racter, and know what may be expected from every 
man that falls under your observation. How have 
you been taught to distinguish the poet from the 
mere writer of verses, but, by frequent reading, and 
ooiiversation with persons who have a good taste for 
poetry ? And how have you acquired judgment in 
music, but by the same application to the subject ? 
How is it possible that men should be well governed, 
if they are not known ; and how can the knowledge 
of men be acquired, but by living among them ? 
But seeing them in public, where they taUc of in- 
different subjects, and say nothing even of them 
that has not been premeditated* is by no means 
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living among them : they must be seen in prirate; 
their latent sentiments must be traced to the secret 
recesses of the heart ; they must be viewed in every 
light ; all their depths and shallows must be triecU 
and their principled of action ascertained. But t^ 
form a right judgment of mankind, it \a principally 
necessary to know what they ought to be : a clear 
and definite idea of real merit, is absolutely necea** 
iary to distinguish those who have it, from those 
who have it /lot. Men are continually talking of 
virtue and merit : but there are few, who know, pre-, 
cisely, what is meant by either : they are splendid 
terms, indeed; but with respect to the greatest part 
of those who take a pride in perpetuuly repeating' 
them, of uncertain signification. Justice, reason, 
imd virtue, must be resolved into some certain prin* 
ciplcs, before it can be determined who artf just, 
reasonable, and virtuous : the maxims of a wise an J 
good administration must be known, before those 
who adopt them can be distinguished from those who 
substitute fake refinement and political cunning ur 
their stead. To take the dimensions of different bo^ 
dies, we must have a standard measure; to judge of 
qualities and characters, we must have some fixed 
and invariable principles, to which they may be re^ 
ferred. We must know, precisely, "what is the great 
purpose of human life ; and to what end the govern* 
ment of mankind should be directed : the sole end of 
all government is to render mankind virtuous and 
happy; and with this great end, the notion that a 
prince is invested with the regal power and authority 
for hisownsake, is wholly incompatible. This notion 
can only gratify the pride of a tyrant: a good king' 
lives but for his people ; and sacrifices his own ease. 
and pleasure to their advantage. He whose eye is 
not invariably fixed upon this great end, the public 
good, if in any instance he attains it, will attain it by 
chance; he will float in the stream of time, like a 
•hip in the oceaD» without a pilot, the stan iib« 
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marked, and the bhores nnknown: In sucli a situa^ 
tion, is it possible to avoid shipwreck ? 

" It frequently happens, that princes, not knowing 
in what virtue consists, laiow not what they ought 
to seek in mankind: they mistake virtue for auste- 
rity; it offends them, by appearing to want com- 
plsicency, and to affect independence: and, touched 
at once with fear and disgust, they turn from it to 
flattery. From this moment, sincerity and virtue 
are to be found no more; the prince is seduced by a 
phantom of false glory, which renders him unworthy 
of the true: he persuades himself that there is no 
such thing as virtue upon the earth: for though the 
good can distinguish the wicked, the wicked cannoi 
distinguish the good ; and, what they cannot distin* 
guish, they suppose not to exist : they know enough 
to render them suspicious; but not knowing more, 
they suspect all alike: they retire from the public 
eye, and immure themselves in the palace; they im* 
pute the most casual trifles to craft and design ; they 
are a terror to mankind, and mankind is a terror to 
them: they' love darkness, and disguise their charac* 
ters, which, however, are perfectly known ; the ma- 
lignant curiosity of their subjects penetrates everijr 
Toil, and investigates every secret; but he that is 
thus known by all, knows nobody ; the self-interested 
wretches that surround him, rejoice to perceive that 
he is inaccessible ; and a prince that is inaccessible 
to men, is inaccessible to truth: those who avail 
themselves of his blindness, are busy to calumniate 
or to banish all who would open his eyes; he lives 
in a kind of savage and unsocial magnificence, al- 
ways the dupe of that imposition which he at once 
dreads and deserves. He that converses only with 
a small number, almost necessarily adopts their pas- 
sions and their prejudices, and from passions and 
prejudicep the best are not free: he must also re- 
ceive his knowledge by report, and therefore lie 
at the mercy of tale-borers; a de ^ icable and de» 

82 
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testable race, who are nourished by the poison thifc 
destroys others; who make what is little great, and 
what is blameless criminal; who, rather than not 
impute evil, invent it ; and who, to answer their own 
purposes, play upon the causeless suspicion and un- 
worthy curiosity of a weak and jealous prince. 

" Let the great object of your knowledge, there- 
fore, O my dear Telemachus I be man. Examine 
him : hear one man's opinion of another; try them 
by degrees; trust implicitly to none; and profit of 
Tour experience when you shall have been deceived 
m your judgment, which sometimes will certainly 
happen: wicked men disguise themselves with too 
much art to be always detected: form your opinion 
of others, therefore, with caution ; and do not hastily 
determine, either that they are bad or good; for, in 
either case, a mistake may be dangerous : and thus, 
even from error, vou wiU derive wisdom. When 
you find a man of virtue and abilities, do not use 
nim only, but trust him : for such men love that 
others should appear sensible of their merit, and set 
a much higher value upon confidence and esteem, 
than pecuniary rewards. But do not endanger their 
virtue, by trusting them with absolute power; for 
many men, who have stood against common temp- 
tations, have fallen, when unlimited authority, and 
boundless w^th, have brought their virtue to a se- 
vere test. The prince who shall be so far favoured of 
the gods as to find two or three, whose wisdom and 
virtue render them worthy of his friendship, will, bv 
their means, find others of the same character, to fifi 
the inferior departments of state: and thus, by the 
few that he can trust, he will acquire the knowledge 
of others, whom his own eye could never reach.* 

<* But I have often heard,* said Telemachus, "that 
men of ability should be employed, even though vir- 
tue be wanting." — ** The service of such men," re- 
plied Mentor, ' ' is sometimes necessary. When a na- 
tion is in a state of tumult and disorder, authority is 
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t/SUfa found in the hands of wicked and designing 
men, who are possessed of important employments, 
from which they cannot immediately be removed ; and 
have acquired the confidence of persons in power, 
who must not abruptly be opposed; nor must they 
be abruptly opposed themselves, lest they should 
throw all things into irremediable confusion: they 
must be employed for a time ; but care must con- 
stantly be taken to lessen their importance by de- 
grees; and, even while they are employed, they must 
not be trusted. He that trusts them with a secret, 
invests them with power which they will certainly 
abuse, and of which, from that moment, he will be 
the slave: by his secret, as with a chain, he will be 
led about at pleasure; and, however he may regret 
his bondage, he will find it impossible to be free. 
Let them negotiate superficial afiairs, and be treated 
with attention and kindness; let them be attached 
to their duty, even by their passions, for by their pas- 
•ions only they can be held( but let them never be 
admitted to secret and important deliberations. Some 
■pring should be always ready to put them in mo- 
tion, when it is fit they should act ; but a king should 
never trust them with the key, either of his bosom, 
or his state. When the public commotion subsides, 
and government is regularly administered by men of 
approved integrity and wisdom, the wicked, whose 
services were forced upon their prince for a time, will 
insensibly become unnecessary and insignificant; 
but even then, they should be well treated ; for to be 
ungratefid, even to the wicked, is to be like them: 
but in all kindness showed to such characters, there 
should be a view to their amendment : some of their 
faults should be overlooked, as incident to human in- 
firmity ; but the king's authority should be gradually 
resumed, and those mischiefs prevented, which they 
*:ould openly perpetrate if not restrained. It must, 
however, be confessed, that, after all, the necessity of 
using wicked men as instrumouts of doing good, is u 
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miifortime: and though it is sometimes ineTitablet 
it should be remedied as soon as possible. A wise 
prince, who has no wbh but to establish order and 
distribute justice, will soon find honest men of suifi* 
cient ability to effect his purposes ; and be able to 
•hake off the fraudulent and crafty, whose characters 
disgrace the best service they can perform. 

** But it is not enough for a king to find good sub- 
jects: he must make them." — " That," said Telema- 
chus, ** must surely be an arduous task." — ** Not at 
all," replied Mentor ; ** the rery search aftor virtue 
and abilities will produce them; for rewards, well 
bestowed, will excite universal emulation. How 
many languish in idleness and obscurity, who would 
become distinguished, if the hope of fortune was to 
excite them to labour I and how many, despairing to 
rise by virtue, endeavour to surmount the distresses 
of poverty by vice ! If you distinguish genius and 
virtue by rewards and honours, your subjects will ex- 
ceed in both characters, by a voluntary and vigorous 
effort of their own: and now much fiother may you 
carry that excellence, by gradually bringing fonn^rd 
the merit that is thus produced, and advancing those 
that appear capaUe of public and important service, 
from the lowest to the highest employments I You 
will exercise their various talents ; and bring the ex- 
tent of their understanding, and the sincerity of their 
virtue, to the test. Those who fill the great offices 
of state, will then have been brought up, under your 
own eye, in lower stations: you will have followed 
them, through life, step by step; and you will j.udg6 
of them, not from their professions, nor from a single 
act, but the whole tenor of their conduct." 

While Mentor and Telemachus were engaged in this 
conversation, they perceived a Phieacian vessel, which 
had put into a little island wholly desolate, and sur- 
rounded by craggy precipices of an enormous height. 
It was, at this time, a dead calm, so that the zeph3rrs 
themselves seemed to hold theur breath : the whole 
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mxi^kce of the tea was bright and smooth as a mirror ; y' I ^ 
the sails, which clung to the mast, could no longer V^ ' 
impel the ressel in its course ; and the rowers, er* 
hausted with labour, endeavoured to supply the de* 
ficiency of the gale in vain. It became, therefoxe, ^ 
absolutely ne cessary to.g9jQBl8h"ore at this placej^ ^ \ j^C<- 
which was rather a rock. Q£.the sea, than an hiilntas 



tion T or men; and, at another time, it could not ,\m^^ 
have Bieyeleir'fipproached without the utmost danger. ^\^ 
The Phseacians, who were waiting for a wind, were 
not less impatient of delay than the mariners who 
had the conduct of Telemachus and Mentor. Am 
soon as Telemachus was on shore, he advanced over 
the crags, towards some of these people, who had 
landed before him ; and inquired of the first man 
he met, whether he had seen Ulysses, the king of 
Ithaca, at the palace -of Alcinoiis. 

It happened, that the person to whom he addrew* 
•ed himself was not a Phseacian ; but was a stranger, 
whose country was unknown : he was of a majestie 
deportment, but appeared sorrowful and dejected* 
When he was accosted, he was lost in thought, and 
seemed not to hear the question that was asked hiin ; 
but soon recollecting himself, he replied, " You su p- 
pose that Ulysses has been seen in the idafl fl of the" 
Phssacians, and you are not mistaken : he wm Te^ . 
ceSYed "at"tEe paKce of Alcln<&^8, '88 at a pkce whnre 
tEe'go% are~feverenced, and the duties of hospitality 
iiilfilled : but he soon after left that country, where 
you will now seek him in vain. He set out, that he 
might once more salute his household gods inlthacft» 
if the superior powers shall forget their anger, and 
vouchsafe the blessing." 

The stranger pronounced these words in amoumfiil 
voice, and immediately rushed into a wild thicket 
upon the top of a rock; where fixing his eyes upon 
the sea, he seemed desirous of solitude, and imp^ 
tient to depart. Telemachus remarked him w^ 
great attention : and the more he gazed, the greater 
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' hb emotion and astonishment. ** The 



of thu stranger,*' said he to Mentor, ** is that of a 
nan so absorbed in affliction, as scarce to take cogni* 
nnce of external ol^ects. The unfortunate have my 
pity, for I am myself unfortunate : and for this man 
I am particularly interested, without knowing why : 
ha has not treated me with courtesy, he seemed to 
pay no attention to what I said, and he scarce 
vouchsafed me an answer ; yet I cannot but wish 
that nis misfortunes were at an end.*' 

" See then," said Mentor with a smile, " what ad* 
Tintaffe is derived from the calamities of life : they 
humble the pride of greatness, and soften insensibility 
to compassion. Princes, who have been fatally flat- 
tered with perpetual prosperity, imagine thenttd^es 
to be gods : if they have an idle wish to be gratified, 
they expect mountains to sink, and seas to vanish : 
they hold mankind as nothing, and would have all 
nature the mere instrument of their will : when they 
hear of misfortune, they scarce understand the term : 
with respect to them, misfortune is a dream ; and 
they know not the difference between good and evlL 
AflUction only can teach them pity ; and give them, 
for the adamant in their bosom, the heart of a man : 
when they are afflicted, they become sensible that 
they participate a common nature with others, to 
whom they should administer the comfort of which 
they feel the want. If a stranger has thus forcibly 
excited your pity, because, like you, he is a wan* 
derer upon the coast, how much more oompevioii 
should you feel for the people of Ithaca, if, hereafter, 
youshouldsee them suffer I — ^yetthe people of Ithaca, 
whom the gods will confide to your care, ai a flock 
Is confided to a shepherd, may, perhaps, become 
wretched by your ambition, your prodigality, or 
imprudence ; for nations are never wretched but by 
the fault of kings, who, like their guardian gods, 
■herald watch over them for good." 

To thii di9€ourBe of MentoTi TelemaduM M i tc aej 
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with gri«f . and troaUa; and at leagthy with tome 
emotion, replied, " If these things are true* royalty 
k, of all conditions, the most wretched, A kmg is 
the slave of those whom he appears to command ; hifc 
people are not suhordinate to him, hut he is sub- 
ordinate to his people : all hia powers and faculties 
are referred to them, as their object : he is the servant, 
not of the community: only, but of every individual ; 
he must supply all thor wants, accommodate him- 
self to«U their wealasesses, correct their vices, teach 
Atm wiadom^ and endow them withhappiness. The 
authority with which he appears io be invested is 
fioi his 4>wn ; he is not at liberty to exert it, either 
fof'hkglory^ orhispleasuret it is, indeed, the autho- 
rity of the laws, to which he must himself be obedi- 
ent, as anexaflople to others :. the laws must reign, 
■andioltiteiraoTeragnty he must be thek defence ; 
for them he mustpasa the night in vigils, and the day 
in labour : he is less «t liberty and at rest, than any 
«ther inihia dominions^ for: his own freedom and 
jrepoiaiare^aiccificed to the freedom and hapinness 
of' the. public." 

1.'^' It is trae," oreplied Mentor* " that a king is in- 
Tested with the character, only that he may be, to his 
people^ what a shepherd is to his flock, or a father to 
hlsfrnnilyr : -but can you imagine»:mT dear Telema- 
«hu8,. that liking, who is continually employed to' 
make iraltitudes happy*, can himself be wretched ? 
fieoonrects thewid^ by punishmait^ he encourages 
the^^ood hy^rewaids, he forms the world.to virtue, a 
msiUedivinity, the nrioegerent of Heaifsn 1 :It is not 
«ufficMBt~§^ory» to secure the laws frtmi violation,? 
:To affsctbeingabovfrtheirattthority, isnot to acquire 
gloKy» faaito,becoiBaithe. object/of .dfitestatioa and 
oontempti.) lA }dag, if he ia widced, must indeed 
-bftfliisttidib/i foxiUi passions, and his vanity, will 
kec|bhiini.iB.perpel]iaLttumuk and solicitude: but, 
if Jte isjgood, he. will ouoy the, purest and-JBott 
■iiMiiH.tf talLfleBsvmi i» praniotiiig. thft<€|»uio >of 
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▼irtUBf Bud expecting an etamu recompeofe ntm 
the gods." 

Telemachus, whose mind was in great uneasineBB 
and agitation, seemed, at this time, never to have 
-comprehended these principles, though they had long 
been familiar to his mind, and he had often taught 
them to others: a splenetic hnmour, the frequent 
eoncomitpnt of secret infelicity, disposed him, con- 
trary tc his own sentiments, to reject the truths 
which Mentor had explained, with subtile cavils and 
pertinacious contradiction . Among other objecticHM, 
he urged the ingratitude of manJdnd: ''What," 
says he, " shall life be devoted to obtain the love of 
those who will, perhaps, hate you for the attempt; 
and to confer benefits upon wretches, who may 
probably use them to your destruction?" 

'* Ingratitude," replied Mentor, with great calm* 
ness, *'must be expected from mankind : but, though 
maiddnd are ungrateful, we should not be weary of 
doing good: we should serve them less for their own 
nkes, than in obedience to the gods, who command 
it. The good that we do is never lost : if men foiget 
it, it IS remembered and rewarded by the gods. Be- 
tides, if the multitude are ungrateful, there will 
always be virtuous men, by whom virtue will be re- 
garded with reverence and love ; and even the mul- 
titude, however inconstant and capricious, will, 
sooner or later, be just to merit. But, if you would 
prevent the ingratitude of mankind, donot load them 
with such benefits as, in the common estimation, are 
of most value : do not endeavour to make them 
powerful and rich ; do not make them the dread or 
the envy of others, either by their prowess, or their 
pleasures. This glory, this abundance, these delights 
will corrupt them ; they will become more wicked, 
and consequently more imgrateful. Instead, there- 
fore, of offering them a fatal gift, a delicious poison, 
endeavour to improve their morals, to inspire them 
.with justice, . sincerity, the fear of the gods, faunaii- 
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iijf fidelity, moderation, and disinterestednev : by 
implanting goodness, you will eradicate ingratitude; 
when you give virtue, you give a permanent and 
suUstantial good; and virtue will always attach those 
who receive it to the giver. Thus, by communi- 
cating real benefits, you will receive real benefit in 
return : and the very nature of your gift will make 
ingratitude impossible. Is it strange that men 
should be ungrateful to princes, who have trained 
them to nothing but injustice and ambition ; and 
taught them only to be j^ous, arrogant, perfidious, 
and cruel ? A prince must expect, that his people 
will act towards him, as he has taught them to 
act towards others. If he labours to render them 
good both by his example and authority, he will 
reap the fruit of his labour from their virtue: 
or at least, in his own, and in the favour of the 
gods, he will find abundant consolation for hb dis- 
appointment." 

As soon as Mentor had done speaking, Telema- 
chus advanced hastily towards the Phseacians, whose 
vessel lay at anchor near the shore. He found 
among them an old man, of whom he inquired 
whence they came, whither they were going, and if 
he had not seen Ulysses. ** We are come," said the 
old man, " from our own island, Corcyra, and we 
are going for merchandise to Epirus: Ulysses, as 
you have been told already, has been in our country, 
and has now left it." 

'*But who," said Telemachus, "is he, that, while 
he waits for the departure of your vessel, seems to be 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own misfortunes, 
and retires from society to the most solitary parts of 
the island?" — ** He, "said the old man, "isa stranger 
of whom we have no knowledge. It is said, that 
his name is Cleomenes; that he is a native of 
Phrygia; and that, before his birth, it was declared, 
by an oracle, to his mother, that, if he quitted his 
ooontry, he should be a king; bat that» if he con- 
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fcfaraed in ii, ih« gods would denounce their angidr 
•gainst the Phrygians by a pestilence. 

" He was, thexinore, delivered to some sailors, by 
his parents, as soon as he was bom, who conveyed 
him to the island of Lesbos, where he was privatdy 
educated at the expense of hu country, which had so ' 
great an interest in keeping him at a distance. As 
M increased in stature, his person became, at once, 
eomely and robust : and he excdled in all exercises 
that render the body agile and strong : he also ap- 
pKed, with great genius and taste, to science, and the 
pcAte arts : but no people would suffer him to conti- 
nue among them. The prediction of the oracle con* 
ceminff- hun became generally known, and he was 
soon discovered wherever he went : the kings were 
every vrhem jealous, lest he should supplant them 
in the throne ; and thus he became a fugitive from 
faisyouth, wanderingabout from country to country, 
without finding any place in which he might be u« 
lowed to remam. He has visited nations very re- 
mote from his own : but the secret of hisbffth, and 
the oracle condeming him, is discovered as soon aa 
he arrives. He endeavours to conceal himself, where- 
ever he comes, by entering into some obscure clasi 
of life; but he is soon discovered, by his supericnr 
talents for war, literature, and government, whidi 
break out with irresistible q^endour, notwithstand- 
ing his efftMTts to repress them. In every country, 
he is surprised into the exertion of his abilities, by 
some unforeseen occasion ; and these, at once, make 
him known to the public. His merit is hk mis- 
fortune ; for this, he is feared wherever he is known, 
and excluded from every coimtry where he would 
reside : it is his destiny, to be every where esteemed, 
beloved, and admired; and to be excluded from 
all civil societies upon earth. 

** He is now advanced in years; and yet he has not 
hitherto been able to find any district, either of Asia 
or Ghreeecf where hemay be pennitted lo live in un- 
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molested obscarity. He appears to be wholly with- 
out ambition, and to desire neither honour nor riches ; 
and if the oracle had not promised him royalty, he 
would think himself the happiest of mankind. He 
indulges no hope of returning to his native country; 
for he knows, that to return thither would be to 
give up every family to mourning and tears. Even 
royalty itself, for which he suffers, is not desirable 
in his opinion : he is fulfilling the condition upon 
which it is to be acquired, in spite of himself ; and 
impelled by an unhappy fatality, he pursues it from 
kingdom to kingdom, while it flies like a splendid 
illusion before him, as it were, to sport with his dis- 
tress, and continue an idle chase, till life itself shall 
have lost its value with its use. How fatal a gift is 
reserved for him by the gods I How has it embittered 
those hours, which youth would have devoted to joy! 
and how has it aggravated the infirmities of age, 
when the only felicity of wearied nature is rest ! 

' ' He is now going, * continued the old mariner, * ' to 
Thrace, in search of some rude and lawless savages, 
whom he may collect into a society, civilize, and 
govern for a certain time ; that thus, having ac- 
complished the oracle, the most flourishing state 
may admit him without fear. If he succeeds in this 
depign, he will immediately retire to a village in 
Caria ; and apply himself wholly to his favourite 
employment, agriculture. He is a wise man, his 
desires are moderate, he fears the gods, and he 
knows mankind; and though he does not think 
them worthy of esteem, can live peaceably among 
them. Such is the account that I have heard of 
the stranger, after whom you inquire." 

Telemachus, while he was attending to this nar- 
rative, often turned his eyes towards the sea, which 
began to be troubled : the wind now swelling the 
surface into waves, which breaking against the rocks, 
whitened them with foam. The man observed it; 
and turning hastily to Telemachus, ** I must be 
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gone,** laid he* " or my companioiis 
out me.** He then ran towards the /vessel, „«« 
mariners hurried on board, and a confiised clamour 
I ^^ echoed along the shore. /, . - - v 

1> 1 The stranger, whom they called gTeomenw ^Jiad 

<^ ^ wandered alK>ut in the middle of tlf^iSIS&d; and, 

climbing to the summit of many of the rocks, had 
eyed the boundless diffusion of waters around him, 
with a fixed and mournful attention. Telemachus 
had still kept sight of him, and remarked him in 
every situation ; not with an idle curiosity, for his 
heart melted with compassion for a man who, 
though virtuous, was wretched and a fugitive; 
formed for great achievements, yet condemned to 
be the sport of fortune, and a stnmger to his coun- 
; try. ** I," said he to himself, ''may, perhaps, onco 
{ more see Ithaca ; but the return of this Cleomenes 
i to Phrygia is impossible." Thus Telemachus re- 
I ceived comfort, from contemplating the misery of 
. a man more wretched than himself. 
' The stranger no sooner perceived his vessel ready 
to sail, than he rushed down the craggy sides oi 
the rock, with as much agility find speed as Apollo 
bounds fh>m precipice to precipice, in the forests 
of Lycia, when, with his silver hair gathered in a 
knot behind him, he pursues the stags and the 
boars, that fly from the terrors of his bow in vain. 
When the stranger was on board, and the vessel, 
dividing the waves, became gradually more distant 
from the shore, the heart of Telemachus died within 
him : he felt the keenest affliction without knowing 
the cause; the tears flowed unbidden from his 
eyes, and he found nothing so pleasing as to weep. 
In the mean time, the mariners of Salentum, over- 
come with fatigue, were stretched upon the grass 
near the beach in a profound sleep. A sweet insen- 
sibility was difliised through every nerve ; and the 
secret but powerful influence of Minerva had, in full 
day, scattered over them the dewy poppies of the 
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mght. Telemaclius was astonished to see the Salen- 
tines thus resign themselves to sleep, while the 
Phnacians, ever active and vigilant, had improved 
the gale ; yet he was more intent upon watching 
their vess^, which was now fading from his sight in 
the horizon, than upon recalling his mariners to 
their duty. A secret and irresistible sense of asto« 
ni^ment and concern kept his eyes fixed upon the 
bark that had left the bland, and of which the sails 
only could be seen, which, by their whiteness, were 
just distinguished fVom the azure of the sea. Mentor 
called to him, but he was deaf to the voice ; his 
faculties seemed to be suspended, as in a trance ; 
and he had no more the possession of himself, than 
the frantic votaries of Bacchus, when grasping the 
th3n^s in their hands, the ravings of their frenzy 
are re-echoed from the banks of the Hebrus, and 
the rude acclivities of Ismerus and Rhodope. 

At length, however, the fascination was suspend* 
ed; and, recovering his recollection, he again 
melted into tears. ^ <* I do not wonder,** said Men- 
tor, ** my dear Telemachus, to see you weep ; for 
the cause of your trouble, though to you a secret, 
is known to me. Nature is the divinity that speaks 
within jou : it is her inftuen^jbhaly feel ; _and« 



a t" her to i fchy "your he^l.!^^.. n^eK^u* -&- stranger 
H as filled yot * ^^ " '"' ' ' ' 

the jgreat^UTysses. 



Has filled your br east w ith emotion^; that^trangerb 
j. What the f^haeacian has told yon 



concerning hun, uader the name of Cleomenes, is 
nothing more than a fiction, invented more effec- 
tually to conceal h» return to Ithaca, whither he 
is now going; he is already near the port ; and the 
scenes, so long desired, are at length given to 
Us view. You have seen him , as it was once fore- 
t old you, but have not knownnGTm'r time'Slit 
hand, when you shall see him again: vehen you 
shall know him, and be known by him : but the 
gods would permit this only in Ithaca. His heart 
did net suffer less amotion than yours : bat he is too 
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: wise to tnut any man with hk secret, while ii 

1 might expose him to the treachery and insults of 

! the pretenders to Penelope. Tour father Ulysse* 

I is this wisest of mankind ; his heart is an unlathom- 

■mi depth r ^ secrinies beyond the line of sub- 

tilty and fhind: he is the friend of truth, he Mi ya . 

notikixur that }»^J^^^} but, wlien it is nlBcessuy, 

lie conceals' what is true ; his wisdom is> as it were, 

a seal upon his hps, which i» nerer broken, but for 

an important purpose; he saw you, he spoke to 

you, yet he concealed himself from you : what a 

conflict must he have sustained, what anguish must 

he have felt ! Who can wonder at his dejection 

and sorrow V* 

During this discourse, Tdonachus stood fixed in 
astonishment, and at length burst into tears : his 
wonder was mingled with the tenderest and deepert 
distress: and it was long before the sighs, thai 
struggled in his bosom, would permit a reply. At 
length he cried out, ** O my dear Mentor I ther» 
was, indeed, in thi» stranger something that con- 
trolled all my heart ; something that attracted and 
melted me : a powerful influence without a name ! 
But, if you knew him, why did you not tell me, 
before he departed, that he was Ulysses? And 
why did you not speak to him yourself, and ac- 
quaint him that he was not concealed from you ? 
What do these mysteries conceal ? Is it, that I 
shall be wretched for ever ? Will the gods, in their 
anger, doom me to the torments of Tantalus, whose 
burning lips a delusive stream approaches for ever, 
and for ever flies ! O my father, hast thou escaped 
me for ever ? Perhaps I riiall see thee no more t 
Perhaps the suitors of Penelope may take thee in 
the snares which they spread for me I O had I 
followed thee ; then, if life had been denied us, we 
might at least have died together I O Ulysses, 
Ulysses ! if thou shouldst escape another shipwreck, 
wmch, from the persevering malice of fortune there 
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ifr reason: ta doubt, I fear leit th<m ihoiildst meet 
at Ithaca as disastrous a fiifte as Agamemnon at 
r Mycenel But wherefore, O my dear Mentor, did 
you envy my good fortune? Why have I not 
ahready embraced my father ? Why am I not now 
with him, in the port of Ithaca ? wby not %hting 
at his side, and exulting in the. destruction of his 

enemies?" 

' *' Let me now, my dear Telemachus," said Men- \ 
tor, with, a smile, *' show thee to thyself; and thus ; 
acquaint thee with the weakness of mankind. To- 
day yoa ^R^inconsolable, because you have seen j 
your &tlw without knowing him ; but what would : 
you. have given, yesterday, to know that he was 
not dead 1. To-day your own eyes assure you that 
he lives; and this assurance, which should trans- ' ( 
port you with joy, overwhelms you with distress. ^ \ 
Thus do mankind, by the perverse depravity of jl^-^' 
^a^aj^f^€^ edt0em ' CfiSt '"WfiTch^ they have most r^J\ 
desired as of no value the mou^t it is poesessed (' xr.- 
im9r torment themselves, with {rmtless wishes, 2or 
that which 2s beyond their reach. It is to exe rcise i , 
jovx patience that the gods thus hoIcT you in sus- I uy 
^ense. Yew eeMirtflr this time MHbsf ;'n5ut""lMr''**^ \ 
assured that it is, more than any other, improved. 
The distress which you now suffer will exercise you 
in the practice of that virtue which is of more im- 
portance than all others, to those who are bom to 
command. Without patience, you can be master 
neither of others nor yourself. Impatience which 
appears to be the force and vigour of the soul* 
is, indeed, a weakness; the want of fortitude to 
suffer pain. He that knows not how to wait for 
good, and to endure evil, is subject to the same 
imbecility, as he that cannot keep a secret : they 
both want power to restrain the first impulse of the 
mind ; and resemble a charioteer, whose hand has 
not strength to restrain his impatient coursers, in 
their headlong speed : they disdain the bridle^ and 
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rush forward with unffovemed fury, Um chariot is 
oyertumed, and the roeUe drirer if cmahed undec 
the wheels. An impatient man is thus precipitated 
to ruin, by the violence of impetuous and ungo-> 
Temed desire. The more derated his station, tha 
mora fieUal his impatience : he waits for nothing^, ho 
despises ^teliberation, and iskm all things, as it were, 
by storm : every enjoyment is a violence and an 
injury ; he breaks down the Inwiches to gather the 
fruit before it is ripe : he forces the door rather 
than wait till it is opened; and resolves to reap 
when the prudent husbandman would sow : all hk 
actions are precipitate, and out of season ; all that 
he does, therefore, is done amiss, and must be futile 
and transient as his own desires. Such are tha 
extravagant projects of a man, who vainlv imaffinea 
that he can do idl things ; and abandons himself to 
every impatient wish, that prompts him to abuse 
his power. Your patience is thus tried, my dear 
Telemachus, that you may leam to be patient ; and, 
for this cause, the gods have given you up to the 
caprice of Fortune, and suffered you to be still a 
wanderer, to whom aU things are uncertain. Every 
object of your hope has just appeared and vanished 
like the fleeting images of a dream whoi the slum- 
bers of the niffht are past, to apprise you, that the 
blessings which we imagine to be within our grasp, 
elude us, and disappear in a moment. The b^ 
precepts of the wise Ulysses would instruct you 
less than his absence, and the sufferings which, 
while you sought him, you have endured." 

Mentor then determined to bring the patience of 

Telemachus to another trial, yet more severe than 

any that were past. At the moment, therefore, 

when the young hero was urging the mariners to 

^^^' set sail without delay, Mentor suddenly stopped 

^ ,..,t^ him, and proposed that they should offer a solemn 

/■' sacrifice to Minerva upon the beach. Telemachus 

ooDMnCed, withooit remonstrance or complaiiit; 
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• two altars of turf were immediately prepared, the 
inceiks^ smoked, and the hlood of the victims was 
shed ; the youth looked up to heaven, with a siffh 
of tenderness and devotion, and acknowledged the 
powerful protection of the goddess. 

As soon as the sacrifice was ended, he foHowed ] 
Mentor into the darktet recess of a neighbouring -, 
wood ; and here he suddenly perceived the counte- ! 
nance of his friend assume a new form : the wrinkles j 
disappeared, as the shadows of the night vanish ; 

• when the rosy fingers of Aurora throw back the 
portals of the east, and kindle the horizon with the 
beams of day : his eyes, which were keen and hoUow, 
changed to a celestial blue, and sparkled with divine 

. radiance ; his beard, grisled and neglected, totally 
vanished; and the sight of Telemachus was dazzled 
bynew features, whicn werg, St ontTig; Siild and awfid, I 
lovely afid'fflajestic. He beheld the countenance of i 

ra~wdman,'sd!t and delicate as the leaves of a flower - 
just opening to the sun, and blooming with the tints 
both of the lily and the rose : it was distinguished 

■ by the inefiiEible beauty of eternal youth, and the 
easy dignity of familiar greatness : her flowing hair 

- impregnated the gale with ambrosial odours ; and her 

• robes shone with a various and vivid splendour, like 
the clouds of heaven, which the sun diversifies and 
irradiates with his earliest light. The divinity was 
no longer supported by the earth, but reclined upon 
the air, in which she floated like a bird in its flight: 
in her hand was the shining lance, at which nationi 
tremble, and Mars himself becomes sensible to fear: 
her voice was sweet and placid, but penetrating and 
strong ; her words pierced the heart of Telemachus, 
like shafts of fires, and thrilled hun with a kind of 
•delicious pain ; upon her helmet appeared the soli- 
tary bird of Athens ; and her dreadful aegis glitter- 
ing upon her breast. Bylheae characteristics, T^ 
lemachus knew that he beheld Minerva. . 

And is it thou thyself," said he, '< ChpMdm \ 
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who, for the love that thoa beareet to Ulynee, hie 
Touchsafed guidance and protection to his son I" 
He would have said more, but his voice failed him: 
and the thoughts that rushed, with impetuous tu- 
mult, from his heart, his tongue laboured to ezpren 
in vain : he was overwhelmed by the presence of the 
divinity, like a man who is oppressed, to the lose d 
breath, hi a dream, and who, although agonized with 
an effort to speak, can articulate nothing. 

At length the goddess addressed him in these 
words : *' Hear me, O son of Ulysses, for the last 
time! I have hitherto favoured no mortal with 
such instructions as I have vouchsafed to thee. In 
eountries unknown, in shipwreck, in battle, in every 
situation of danger and distress, by which the heart 
of man can be tried, I hsve been thy protectiim. For 
thee I have illustrated, by experiment, all maxims of 
government, both fiilse and true ; and I have im- 
proved, not thy misfortunes only, but even thy fiiults, 
into wisdom. Who can govern, that has never suf- 
fisred ? Who can avoid error, but by experience of its 
evil? Thou hast filled earth and ocean with disas- 
trous adventures, like thy fiither ; and art now wor- 
thy to follow him to Ithaca, where he is this moment 
arrived, and whither thy passage is short and easy. 
In battle, let thy station be at his side : obey him 
with implicit reverence ; and let the meanest sub- 
ject learn his duty from thy example. He wiU give 
Antiope to thy wishes ; in this alliance thy -object 
was rather merit than beauty, and it shall be happy. 
When thou shall be invested with sovereign power, 
let it be thy only ambition to restore the golden age : 
let thy ear be <^pen tQ all, but thy confidence re- 
s tra i n e d to few ; trust not implicitly to thy own 
virtue, or thy own wisdom : fear to deceive thyself, 
but fear not that others should know thou hast been 
deceived. Love thy people ; and neglect nothmg 
that may inspire them with love of thee : ihose whom 
bvj cannot infloeno* must be ruled by fear; bnl 
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this expedient, like a violent and dangerons remedy, 
should always be nsed with reluctance. Undertake 
nothing of which thou hast not considered the most 
remote consequences : look steadily at the future, 
whatever evils it may present ; for true courage con- 
nsts in the anticipation and contempt of necessary 
danger : he who will not voluntarily look danger 
in the face, will shrink from the sight when it is ob- 
truded upon him ; he only is wise and brave, who 
willingly looks on all that can be seen, who shuns 
all that can be shunned, and meets that which is 
inevitable with equanimity. Avoid luxury, pro- 
fusion, and pomp, and place thy glory in simplicity: 
let thy virtues be the ornaments of thy person, and 
thy palace ; let these be the guard that surrounds 
thee ; and let thy example teach the world in what 
honour consists. Let it be constantly present to 
thy mind, that kings reign not for their own glory» 
out for the good of their people : the virtues and 
the vices of kings entail happiness or misery upon 
mankind, to the remotest generations : and a bad 
reign sometimes produces calamity for an age. 
Above aU, guard against thy humour ; that pecu- 
liarity of disposition which, independent both of 
the passions and reason, distinguishes mankind from - 
each other ; that capricious principle, which chooses 
and rejects, loves and hates, approves and condemns, 
not in consequence of qualities in the object, but 
propensities in the mind. This humour is a bosom 
enemy, which every man is condemned to carry 
with him to the grave : it will enter into all thy 
councils; and, if indulged, will certainly pervert 
them : it will prevent thee from improving oppor- 
tunities of advantage ; it will prefer shadows to the 
substance, and determine important afiairs by petty 
oonsiderations : it obscures talents, depresses cour- 
age, and renders a man feeble, inconstant, odious, 
and contemptible : against this enemy, be continu- 
ally upon the guard. L«Bt the fear of the gods, O 
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